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PROPOSITION I. 


$OMETHING now exi/ts.---I 
can hardly ſuppoſe any one will 
be ſo ſceptical as to diſpute 
this with me; for ſuppoſe me 
deceived in every thing elſe, 
it is pee I ſhould be miſtaken 
in believing my own exiſtence. I, who 
fancy a world of objects around me, 
and dream of my eating, talking, writing, 
_— n things of the like nature, 
3 2 muſt 
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muſt be, in order to be entertain d with this 
ine dream. I. who think, defire, deliberate, 
and reſobve, whether the. objetts 5 of theſe ſe- 
veral acts be real, or only imaginary, muſt 
exiſt; or J could not exiſt thinking, defiring, 
deliberating, reſoluing. Theſe, which are ſo 
many modes of exiſtence, , muſt preſuppoſe . 
© that whereof they are modes. Allow me 
but to be in an error, and I ask no more: 
for an error is ſomething, and ſomething can 
never be an attribute of nothing. I confeſs 
I have ſometimes been overwhelmed with 
the thought, that any thing at all exiſts; that 
all is not an infinite and eternal nothing: 
but ſince tis unqueſtionable that ſomething 

exiſts, having whereon to fix my foot, from 
this ſingle principle I can rife by degrees to 
the idea and proof of a ſupremely excellent 
and eternal Being. 


T3907. U. 


There can no 0 being exif * fome a 
quate reaſon or ground of its exiſtence ; ei ither 
in the being itſelf, or without it, in ſome 
other being. This is as ſelf-evident, as that 
nothing of itſelF can ariſe out of nothing. Who- 
ever affirms a thing to exiſt, and at 4 ſame 
time denies there is any 2 (I do not ſay 
known to him, but any) in nature why 
it exiſts ; abſolutely aſcribes an energy Or 


power 
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power to nothing, and makes that the reaſon . 
of its 3 Nor is the caſe a : 
| ſuppoſing the eternity of ſuch a being. An 
eternal being, merely as eternal, differs not 
but in duration from another, Win is not 
eternal. The queſtion therefore retu rns, 
What was the reaſon that this was eternal, 
rather than the other? If it be ſaid there 
was no reaſon; I anſwer, from hence it 
will follow, that the other might have 
been eternal as well as this; and why 
then was it not? not becauſe there was no- 
thing to determine its exiſtence rather tan 
its non-exiſtence ; for ſurely, all things may 
have exiſted eternally, without a reaſon, as 
well any one. It was not therefore from 
eternity, becauſe it was not; which is juſt 
as good ſenſe as to fay, It is now, becauſe 
it is. 5 . 
| | COROLLARY. 


| Chance can be the ori gina! of nothing: 
for chance, if it be not put to ſignify the 
powers and operations of beings, is an empty 
infigniſicant ſound; and that which itſelf is 
not, cannot be the reaſon that any thing elſe 
18. 


PROP. III. 


The ich regard to the greater part of 
beings, it is mamabt. that the reaſon of their 
53. a 3 


1 
| 
{ 
{ 
| 
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exiflence is eternal; ſo that they would not 
have exiſted, but that there was fome Being 
before them, from whom they derived their 
original : yet this camot be affirmed of all 
beings, and of every bring. An external rea- 
ſon muſt exiſt fin Jemewhere, and in ſome being 
or other: the conſequence of which is, 
that if all beings flow from an external cauſe, 
there will exiſt ſomething nf included within 


the liſt of al! beings ; which is an expreſs 


contradiction. There is therefore a ff 
being, /elf-exiſtent and independent; the rea- 
ſon er whoſe being is no where to be ſought 


for but 1 in himſelf. 


PROP. Iv. 


7 K E being which contains in r itſelf the 
reaſon of its own exiſtence, cannot but exiſt, or 
7s neceſſarily exiſting. For as the reaſon of 


its exiſtence is neceſſary, not liable to the 


controul of a ſuperior being; (for then this 
would not be the i or ſelf-exiſting) nor 
depending upon its own will (becauſe then 


it muſt have been before it was, in order 


to chuſe whether it would or Sa not. 


exiſt) the exiſtence which flows from this 
reaſon muſt be neceery too. 


PROP. v. 
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5 infinitely perſeci being. Some quality or per- 


fettion neceſſarily attends or cleaves to being; 
and therefore if a being exiſt neceſſarily, 
it muſt neceffarily exift, having ſome qua- 
lity or perfection; and for the Jamie reaſon 
that it has any one perfection, and in any one 
degree, it muſt be poſſeſs d of all poſſible 
perfectioss, and in all poſſible degrees: for 
5 = ſeveral perfections, and the ſeveral de- 
grees of perfection, being in themſelves - 
equally poſſible, why ſhould it exiſt endow'd 
with any one perfection, and in any one de- 
gree, rather than with another, or than 
with all, and in all poſſible degrees? Ac- 
cording to our conceptions, zſinity is the 
ground of neceſſary exiſtence : my meaning 
is, that a being therefore exiſts neceſſarily, 
becauſe it exiſts infinitely, or ſo as to fill up 
the whole idea or poſſibility of being, If 
one finite may exiſt neceſſarily, why may 
not all, being all ua? The reaſon for this 
cannot be fetch a from the things them- 


elves. But let us try the argument on par- 


ticular attributes. 
1. ETERNITT, of « duration without 
beginning, muſt belong to the neceſſarily-ex- 
iſtent Being. For ſuppoſing a time when this 

4 | Being : 


8 
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Being did not exiſt, it could never afterwards 
baue begun to be, becauſe it muſt then have 
been without any reaſon or ground of its 
exiſtence; which is impoſſible, by Prop. IV. 
for any ſuch reaſon could not exiſt be- 
Fore the being itſelf wherein it was ſeated. _ 
What farther could make that neceſſarily to 
exiſt this moment, which exiſted not the 
moment before ; when the preſent moment 
differs not but in the order of ſucceſſion 
from any or all of thoſe which are paſt. 
The fame reaſon, if there be any, which 1s. 
now, mult have been from eternity. _ 

2. IMMENSITY, or a preſence without 
bounds, is another attribute. That the ſu- 
preme and neceſſarily exiſtent Being is thus 
omnipreſent, is evident ; for he could not 
have his preſence confin'd to any certain mea- 
{ure of ſpace, without ſome reaſon of his poſ- 
ſefling juſt ſuch a quantity of ſpace, and not 
a greater or leſs: but ſince between a cubical 
foot of ſpace, and immenſity on the one hand, = 
there are infinite intermediate degrees, and in- 
definite between a cubical foot of ſpace and 
a ſingle point on the other ; what could de- 
termine the ſelf-exiſtent being to ſuch, or 
any other preciſe quantity of ſpace, rather 
than any other of the innumerable degrees 
aſcending or deſcending ? 

AGAIN, if the neceſſarily exiſtent Being 
is limited in his preſence, Taſk whether, like 
an 


Being and So of God. 9 | 


an iabl, he be fix d to a place, or is capabe 


of moving from one place to another? The 
JFirſt cannot be; for ſince the. idea of ſpace 
is uniform, and every way alike, there can 
be no poſſible reaſon for fixing him ! immove- 
ably in one place more than in any other: 
nor the latter, becauſe reſt and motion not 
co- exiſting in the fame ſubje&, one of them 
muſt be eternally prior to the other: but 
reſt could not have been the primeyal ſtate - 
of the firſt being, if of a finite preſence ; be- 
cauſe thro the perfect ſimilitude of ſpace, 
there was nothing in the nature of the thing 
to neceſſitate its eternal abode in one por- 
tion of the infinite void above any other. 
And this argument bears as ſtrongly againſt 
motion; ſince whatever being changes its 
place, is in the place it leaves, before it is in 
that into which it next paſſes; and conſe- 
quently there muſt have been ſome place 
where the motion firſt began, and conſe- 
quently there v was reſt before there could be 
motion. 
ALATE ingenious aut bor, after having 
aſcribed the glory of all poſlible — | 
to the neceſſarily exiſtent Being, is very la- 
boured in his attempt to diſprove abfolure a 
immenſity; aſſerting the extenſion of this Be- 
ing, tho it be the utmoſt a: and the 
very 
Calder in his W Inquiry - into the Na- 
ture and Exiſtence of GoD, | 


— 
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hy Ame as ſpace, to have certain limits or 
extremities. In oppoſition fo which un- 
heard of parudbæ, 1 take leave to ſay, that 
the pgſibility of any being or attribute is ift 
nature antecedent to that being or attribute, 
and conſequently the Ae 94 of extenſion 
to its actual exiſtence. And what is the 
poſſibility of extenſion, but a capacity or 
room for it to exiſt? or what this capacity 
or room but ſpace? which ſhows, I think 
evidently, that ſpace, which is prior in na- 
ture to all beings, is not itfelf a being, nor the 
property of a being; fince upon that ſuppo- 
fition it would demand another ſpace or ca- 
pacity of exiſtence before it could exiſt, and 
fo one ſpace muſt be pre-required to anothict - 
in mfinitum. Suppoſing ſpace then to be a 
mere void, T proceed to argue, that this void 
cannot be finite ; becauſe if finite, it muſt have 
extremities, it muſt be figured, it muſt. be 
extended, 1. e. muſt be a real ſomething, con- 
trary to what has been already proved, that 
it is nothing. We may indeed in our ima- 
ginations incloſe a portion of ſpace, and there- 
by give it ſome figure; but as this incloſure 
is only imaginary, fo the figure thence ari- 
ſing belongs to a mere imaginary extenſion. 
The void ſpace muſt therefore be endleſs; and 
being endleſs, will afford rom for a bound- 
leſs or infinite Being : for while the void is 
infinite, 
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infinite, 'tis certain no finite amplitude ot 
r er, can be the greateſt poſſible. 


BouT let us grant ſpace to be proper exten- 


ſion, and this extenſion an attribute of the 
divine Being: ſtill if it de the utmoſt _ 
tenfion: poſſible, it is not it cannot be 
For if it be poflible for any finite ay 


of extenſion to exift without ſpace prefup- 


poſed, farther additions will be ali poſ- 
ſible; fince there will be nothing to exclude 
_ endleſs additions to any ſuppoſeable quanti- 


7 but what muſt have excluded the leaſt 
| quantity whatſoever. Once you fuppoſe any 


being may exiſt of a certain pace pre 
magnitude without ſpace to receive it, 


are obliged to go on and grant, that tho' | 


a being poſſeſs univerſal extenſion, inſomuch 
that there is no ſpace where that being does 
not exiſt; yet if that being be finite, tis 
poſſible to add to his extenſion: what fhonld 
| hinder that there is no farther ſpace? But 


you fay, that antecedently (I mean not in 


time but nature) to the exiſtence of this be- 


ing there was no ſpace at all; ſo that the ex- 


iſtence of this being. was the cauſe or reaſon | 
of ſpace: which if true, tis but to ſuppoſe 


(what may be ſuppoſed without a contra- 


diction) a being of greater amplitude to exiſt, 
and there will be more ſpace. 


. SIMPLICITY is another attribute of 


the ncceſaril exiſtent Being. A. ſimpie ſubſtance 


. 
11 


138 


ö 
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2d to one which is r up 0 arts 
wa the parts be” diſſimilar, PI - 
a human body; or homogeneous, as the 
of air or fire. The word whole is a als ras 
term, ſignifying not ſo ſtrictly one thing as 
»weral in combination : which ſhows beyond 
all contradiction, that the neceſſarily exiſt- 
ent Being is endowed with the moſt abſolute 
ſimplicity. For in all aggregates, of what 
nature ſoever the parts are, each particle has 
a ſeparate exiſtence, and a ſeparate reaſon of 
its exiſtence ; fo that notwithſtanding the 
neceſſary exiſtence of one or all ſeparately, 
there would be no neceflity of their exiſt - 
ence in conjunction; each having the reaſon 
of it's exiſtence within itſelf uncommunica- 
ted with the reſt, And of conſequence 


there would be as many neceſſarily exiſtent 


beings as there were diſtinct particles; which 
is impoſſible: becauſe upon this ſuppoſition - 
each of them could not be immenſe, as I 
have proved the Being muſt be which exiſts 


neceſſarily. 
CokorTAR x. 


Tur material world 7s not 2 exi fene, 
whether conſidered as to the ſeveral conſti- 
tuent parts, becauſe no one part is immenſe; 
or as to the whole, tho' we ſhould grant the 
extenſion of the whole to be infinite: be- 

cauſe 
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| aw; every particle having an entire ex ftence 
of its oum, the whole ſyſtem, whether in the 
order we now behold it, or in any other, 
could not proceed from one common n, or 
ground of its exiſtence. 
- 4. Tux attributeof OMNISCIENCE, 
or the knowledge of all things poſſible to be known, 
is alſo connected with the idea of the neceſſarily 
exiſtent Being. Knowledge is a poſſible per- 
fection; we are conſcious of ſuch a perfecti- 
on in ourſelves, neither is it inconſiſtent with 
any other perfection of the firſt Being. His 
implicity on the contrary, otherwiſe ſtiled 
his ſpirituality, naturally leads us to the no- 
tion of intelligence, as entirely agreeable to 
his pure and undivided eſſence. He there- 
fore who poſſeſſes all pofible perfections, 


muſt have his alſo; but not as we, whoſe 
knowledge of ſenſible objects depends upon 


external mediums, and when ſtretch'd to its 


fartheſt extent, is bounded within very nar- * 


row limits. Both the manner and degree of 
his knowledge correſpond to the perfection of 

his nature; pervading the whole uni verſe, 

with all the parts of which he is as inti- 


mately preſent, as the ſoul is with its own _ 


ideas: he beholds al things by immediate 
intuition, without the help of ſuch organs as 
are the channels of our knowledge: and 
this knowledge of his, is not more perſect 
in its ind, than in its ts degree. The know- 
* 
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ledpe or perception of one object is, in itſelf, 

no more impoſſible than any cher, or che 
knowledge of all than the knowledge of any 
one, provided the ſubject be capacrous enough 
to receive and lodge it. And ſuch is the di- 
vine eſſence; the immenſity of which af- 


fords room or all the treaſures of infinite 


knowledge. The reaſon of the exiſtence of 
the ſeveral attributes being the ſame, muſt. 
rate equally in all, that is, infiniteiy: for 
I have proved. it to have done in regard 
of eternity and immenſty, and ſo therefore 
it muſt in 1125 of e 


CoroLLARY. 


INFINITE anion is implied i in infi- 
nite knowledge. Infinite knowledge is the 
knowledge of all things poſſible to be known ; in- 
Finite wiſdom is the knowledge in all poſſible 
cafes of what is beſt to be —— The being 
therefore which has all poſſible knowled 
muſt have this alſo, becauſe it is noflible. 
He who knows all the poſſible ways of 
action, and the fitneſſes, relations, and con- 
ſequences of every action, cannot for cer- 
tain need to be inſtructed which way is to 
be taken preferably to all others. 

APO ER of doing all things which | 

hy not a contradiction, or OMNIP O- 


mp 
TENCE, is another glorious character: tic of 
the 
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5 ph necefarily. exiſtent Being. What was juſt | 
urged concerning ommiſcience, mutatis mutan- 
dis, may be applied here with equal evidence. 
To which I 224 farther, that t the material 
world, becauſe not of itſelf neceſſarily exiſtent 
(by Corol. of Prop. III.) muſt have been crea- 
red or produced out of nothing; and the pro- 
Auction out of nothing of A Angie particle is 

equivalent to the production of all things pro- 
ducible by any power. For the power which 
creates any ſingle particle makes its own objets, 
I. e. operates without any orber foundation in 
the thing than its mere poſſibility: where- ever 
585 therefore there is this poſſibility, creating 
power is ſufficient to command the effect. As 
to the different degrees of poſſibility, they on- 
ly take place in the operations of agents, who 
are not able to frame the matter of their 
workmanſhip; for the more or leſs apt this 
matter is to the purpoſe, the agent would 
make it ſerve ; = difficulty of accompliſh- ' 
ing his defign is to ſuch an agent propor- 
tionably greater or leſs. Now nothing is as 
unaßit to the production of one particle, or one 
world, as of ten thouſand ; and therefore the 
creation of ten thouſand is alike poſſible, and 
_ ealy with the creation of ane: and after God 
hath done the greater, he can do the leſs; 
after he hath — ſubſtances out of no- 
thing, he can give them the motions and mo- 

WES of which they are =" and 
which 


— 
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which he thinks fit. This is all required to 
the effecting any of his purpoſes : for as to 
the manner in which things are to be done, 
and the means to be made uſe of; theſe are 
the province of infinite wiſdom, which hav- 
ing mark'd out the way to his power, all 
that remains for that to do is, to impreſs 
certain beings after the manner which wit 
dom directs. 

6. TIE neceſſarily- exiſtent Being 15 is poſſe f of 
the moſt perfect LIBERTY. By liberty, I 
underſtand a /elf- determining power, in oppoſi- 
tion to a neceſſity of acting, whenceſoever that 
receſlity ariſes. That the world, or the whole 
complex of finite beings, is not of itſelf ne- 
ceſſarily exiſtent, has been ſhown before 
( Corel. of Prop. III ) the conſequence of 
which is, that it muſt be the production of 
a Being who does exiſt neceſſarily; and if 
from him, muſt be produced in the way 
of neceſſity, or of a free voluntary effect. 
It cannot be after the former manner, for 
this reaſon ; that it would then have its ori- 
ginal from the fame neceſſity (for in the 
ſame being there cannot be two neceflities) 
as is the ground of actual exiſtence to the 
firſt cauſe, and conſequently would not ſo 
properly be the effect of this firſt being, as 
of that neceſſity. Now the neceſſity of ex- 
iſtence being the ſome, muſt exert itſelf every 
way alike ; — is to ſay, in the exiſtence, % 
| % 
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of x fo 18 not of one infinite, ſimple 

and independent, which is the idea of God; 

and the other finite, compounded and de- 
pendent, which is the true character of the 
world]; but of fav infinite, abſolutely ſimple, 
and independent Beings, 1. e. of moo God. 
The world therefore was a free production, 
and conſequently God is a free agent. Or we 
may argue thus; if the world was a ne- 
ceſſary effect of the firſt cauſe, it was either 
as an emanation from his ubance, or from 
his mere power, If from his ſubſtance, as 
this muſt have been by a partition of that 


5 ſubſtance, ſo the emanation would have been 


of exactly the ſame nature with the ſubſtance 
from which it came; the e of which is 
impoſſible, and the latter contrary to fact. And 
upon the ſame account it could not have 
been from his mere power ; ſince the ect 
of a power determined by a neceſſity of na- 
ture muſt be of a nature intirely conformable 
to that wherein reſides the neceſſity. There 
is therefore no other way remaining to ac- 
count for the exiſtence of the univerſe, but 
its production by the power of God under 
the free direction of his will. Obſerve, I 
do nqt ſay by the power of God with the 
mere e of his will, for that would be 
mere power without any cauſality of his 
will ; but power employ'd, determim d, and 
| guided by will, which carries in it the idea 

Vor. IV. CG . 
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of the moſt perfect liberty: for as to the 
influence which the wiſdom and goodneſs 
of God have in the determination of his 
will, tis purely moral, and he acts never- 
theles Freely tor acting wiſely, Beſides we 
can conceive there is a vaſt variety of ob- 
ts, methods, and circumſtances of action 
— eligible, in the choice of which con- 
ſequently every one will perceive, that the 
ſupreme agent has the moſt abſolute free 
dom: as whet her this world ſhould be crea- 
ted, or another, at this time -or another, of 
ſach an extent or a different, and the 
8 
7. *Tis impoſſible the ang exiſtent Be- 
ing ſhould be without every moral perfection 
in the greateſi poſſible degree. Moral per- 


fections are ſuch as become a moral agent, 


in the want of which he would not be fo | 


perfect as in the poſſeſſion ; ſuch as holineſs, 
juſtice, goodneſs, and truth. The 
of theſe perfections may be compriz d in a 
few words, being eaſily deducible from the 
idea of wiſdom. Infinite wiſdom, which 
has been demonſtrated to be an attribute of 

the neceſſarily exiſtent Being, cannot but 
direct and — him to act after the 20% f, 
that is, after the Bet manner poſſible; now 
certainly to act in purſuance of the moſt con- 
ſummate juſtice and goodneſs, is a much 
better way of acting than without or in h. 


2 "wor 


"% 
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pofition to them. Should it be ſuggeſted, 
that as in man, at the ſame time that his 


reaſon adviſes to one courſe, his inclinations 


often hurry him to the contrary, it may be the 
ſame in God ; ſhould, I ſay, this ſuggeſtion 
be offered, the contradiction of it to 'abſo- 
| lute neceſlity of exiſtence, is apparent for 
abſolute neceſſity is one and wiiform ; the 
moſt perfect wiſdom therefore, and an in- 
clination to act contrary to that wiſdom, 
Cannot flow from the ſame neceſſity. Such 9 
an inteſtine war in the divine Being, would 
ſuppoſe o neceſſities, one of good, and the 
other of evil; as the conſequence of this 
would be the exiſtence of #wo beings diame- 
trically oppoſite one to the other. It remains 
tha that the neceſſarily exiſtent Be- 
ing be infinitely wiſe, and everlaſtingly in- 
us to do ſuch things as are correſpondent 
to the dictates of his OWN eternal wiſdom. 
I need not add, . | 
8. That the neceſſarily exiſtent Being is 
” e and immortal. If he exiſts neceſ- 
ſarily in any one moment, he muſt neceſſa- 
rily exiſt throughout all poffible duration: 
and if he neceſſarily exiſts all that he is 
not, he muſt exiſt the ſame for ever. 
ThE concluſion is, that the neceſſarily 


exiſtent Being is a Being infinitely per fe. 


C2 PROP. 
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TH ERE! is but one neeeſſarih exifient and 
infinitely perfect Being. Being may be conſi- 
der d as to perfection or number: under the 

former conſideration, one infinitely perfect 
Being is commenſurate to the whole poſſibility 
of being; ſince it may be pronounced at 
firſt fight, that there cannot be more perfec- 
tion than is comprehended in the idea of 
infinite and all poſſible perfection. Let it 
be conceiv'd of two beings, that neither of 
them abes, or can know any thing but what 
the other does, and will know too ; there 
is really no more knowledge in nature for the 
exiſtence of theſe two, than there would be 
if one of them were firuck out of the 
ſuppoſition. There are, indeed, more know- 
ing beings, but there is not more knowledge. 
And it would be the ſame as to power or pre- 
ſence, or any other attribute, if both together 
could d no more things, nor co-exiſt with 
more ſpace, than either of them fingly could 
do, and the like. Wherefore there can be 
but one infinitely perfect Being; foraſmuch 
as one ſuch Being contains all perfection, and 
ſo leaves no place for the poſſibility of more: 
unleſs this be thought ſo, that tho” one ex- 
hauſts all perfection, it does not exhauſt all 
number. But if this be a reaſon for 8 * 
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PR more, having admitted the exiſtence of 
more than one, you put it out of your 
power to deny the exiſtence (I do not ſay 
of an infinite number of infinite beings; 
for however abſurd this be, ſome may think 
an infinite number to be poſſible, but) of a 


number to which no addition can be made 


without a contradiction; and whether ſuch 
a number of diſtinct aud actually exiſtent 
beings be not a palpable con cradiftion I leave 
any * 2 to Wage Fre 
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ARGUME NT 


FOR THE 


Unity of GO D. 


CovrD never doubt of the unity, an 
more than of the exitence of God. That 
there is an eternal and moſt perfect being, 
and that there is but one ſuch, were always 
to me propoſitions equally plain and unde- 
niable : and yet I take permiſſion to ſay, 
when I have proceeded to the particular | 
examination of the ſeveral arguments brought 
to eſtabliſh this great truth, they have not 
carried all that clearneſs and conviction with 
them, as might have been wiſhed ; ſo that 
the intire acquieſcence of my mind in the 
belief of the divine unity, (abſtracting from 
revelation) ſeem'd to flow immediately from 
the idea of the 7nfinite Being, not from any 
diſtin& reaſoning upon that idea. That it is 
impoſſible there Would be more than one 
infinite being, I am well enough ſatisfied ; 
but what i it is that makes this impoſſible, Ican 


better 
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the Unity 97 Go b. | 23 
better conceive than expreſs : conceive, 1 
ſay, not diſtinctly, but after a manner con- 
formable to my idea of infinite, which is 
confuſed and obſcure; tho” at the ſame time 
I am nevertheleſs certain of the exiſtence of 
infinite, becauſe of the indiſtinctneſs of my 

idea . 

FR oM hence taking occaſion. to conſider : 
the little proportion hetween our faculties 
and the arguments for the unity of God, 
fetch'd from his infinity, and neceſſary 

exiſtence, (things ſo much above our reach !) 
I concluded they were too unweildy to be 
managed by a human underſtanding ; I there- 
fore turn'd my thoughts another way, and 
after a little ſearch, found what I was in 
queſt of. 

Nr che argument is not fo abſtract. 
and metaphyſical as ſome the world hath of 
late years ſeen, will not be reckon'd a fault 
by thoſe who have the ſame turn of mind 
that I have, who muſt acknowledge that in 
matters that concern the general belief of 
| mankind, I never like an argument the bet- 
ter for being above common apprehenſions, I 1 
| ſhall advance to it by the following ſteps. 1 
1. Wr have uo reaſon to believe or ſup- 
ou there is more than one God. 
Wr have very good reaſon to believe 
9 is But one God, who at firſt created, 
and ſtall preſerves and governs this world, = 
by C4 W 5 


3. Wx ab not want reaſon firmly to be- 
lieve, that there is abſolutely but one God; 
or that beſides the God that form'd this 
world, there is no other. 2 
1. We have no reaſon to believs or Gap 3 
poſe there is more than one God. The exiſt- 
ence and order of the univerſe forbid the 
ignorance and diſbelief of one ſupreme and 
firſt cauſe, eternal and independent, to whom 
we are conducted by the chain of finite de- 
pendent cauſes. This firſt cauſe muſt be of 
infinite power ; or it could not have been the 
fountain of being to other things; of inf- 
nite wiſdom, becauſe of the exquiſite har- 
mony and admirable contrivance, to be ſeen 
in the frame of the world; and of infinite 
Jocdnęſ,s, foraſmuch as he cannot be ſuppoſed 
to have created from a principle of indi- 
gence; and in regard the reſt of the creation 
is manifeſtly deſigned to ſupply the needs, 
and ſubſerve the happineſs of the reaſomable 
part. And having thoſe perfections, and 
being infinite in them, the firſt cauſe muſt 
have, and be infinite in all others. So that 
the idea of one infinite Being is neceſfary 5; 
but the ſuppoſition of more than one is need- 
&kſs, and conſequently unreaſonable. "Ts need- 
i; one infinite power, and wiſdom, and 
goodneſs ſigſicing to the formation and go- 
vernment of the whole world, and render- 
ing all beſides uſeleſs to thoſe or any other 
| . 
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purpoſes imaginable: for there is no 
5 be ima by two, three, or more = 2 
if ſuppoſed to exiſt, which could not as; 
well have been done by one only. One 
therefore is all that we have any need of, to. 
account for all thoſe wonderful inſtances of. | 
power, wiſdom and goodneſs that. are in 
the world. And becauſe needleſs, the ſup- 
poſition is anreaſenable; if it be unreaſonable. 
to ſuppoſe any thing . we have no 
manner of reaſon to ſuppo 1 

2. Wx have very good FTE to believe, 


that no more than one God at firſt made, and 75 


conſequently ſtill preſerves this world. For 


ſuppoſing (we will fay) two; either they | 


concurred to the 3 af the whole 
world, or each took his part, The firſt is 
im poſlible, becauſe the power of each being. 


infinite; if the powers of both were the joint 


original of exiſtence to the world, they. 
were both 7otal cauſes; for being infinite, | 
either of them would have produced. the 
effect, had the other been wanting. Between 
infinite and finite there is no medium: if 
therefore they be ſuppoſed to have exerted a 
leſs degree of power than infinite, it muſt 
have been finite; and two finites conſpiring 
together would not have been infinite, and 
therefore not adequate to the effect produced. 4 
But now the abſurdity of two total cauſes in 


the ſame kind, and of the ſame ect, every 


26 An Argument for Vor. Iv. | 
body wall acknowledge. Neither is the ſup- 
tion much more tolerable, that they di- 
vided the work between them. For why, 
when the almighty fat of one would have 
given being to the whole ſyſtem, and there 
was boundleſs ſpace in which to erect what 
fabrics, and of what dimenſions the other 
had a mind to, ſhould they enter into a 
_ partnerſhip in accompliſhing the fame de- 
ſign, as if they needed one another's aſſiſt- 
ance, and "= concurrence of both would 
leflen the labour of each ? Add to this a 
conſideration, I think, of more weight than 
the former; that if #wo Gods were con- 
cern'd in the affairs of our world, notice 
would have been given of it, either by in- 
ſcribing their names, as it were, on their 
ſeveral works, or by ſome other way, to the 
intent we might pay due honour and adora- 
tion to both : for worſhip and love belong- 
ing to God as our greateſt friend and _ 
factor, if we ſuppoſe #20 ſuch beings, it 
would be equally reaſonable, that we ſhould 
love and worſhip both. But this cannot be 
done, unleſs we firſt know them to exiſt. 
If therefore #79 ſuch beings did exiſt, they 
would have diſcovered it to us; for that it is 
altogether fit they ſhould be both worſhip- 
But we know not of more than one; 
there is therefore but one Almighty Maker 
of heaven and earth, from whom we have 
received 
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received life, and breath, and all things 3 
| and to whom the whole cnergy of our 
powers and faculties ſhould be devoted. _ 


lieve that there is ab/olutely but one God; or, 
that beſides the God who form'd this world, 
there is no other. Were there another, they 
muſt be perfectly alike ; becauſe otherwiſe 
one would have what the other had not ; 
and fo one, or both, could not be poſſeſſed 


of infinite perfection, which deſtroys the 


idea of God, Well then, being perfectly 


alike, they are equally excellent, are equally 


worthy of veneration from all intelligent be- 
ings ; Habet enim venerationem juſtam quic- 
guid excellit, faith Velleius the Epicurean in 


| Cicero*, By veneration is meant an act of the 


underſtanding ſwallowed up in the contem- 
lation of the divine excellencies, and adoring 
the unfathomable depth. Now, tho' Epi- 
curus had no great reaſon to challenge vene- 
ration for the Gods, as he repreſented them, 


ſhut up within the walls of heaven, without 
knowing or caring to know the concerns of 


this lower world, the overſight of which 


would be a diſturbance to their happinefs ; [ 


(for I don't ſee what very magnificent 
thoughts can be formed of ſuch local, ſelfiſh, 
lazy gods as theſe) yet certainly, ſuppoſing 
two, or more Gods ſuperlatively excellent, 
De Nat, Deor. lib, i. 


= An Argument for vol. IV: 
knowing all things, tho' not ound; in the 
production and conſervation of all, becauſe 
the care of more than one about the ſame 
things is unneceſſary; veneration, on this 
ſuppoſition, would belong to all, and to all 
equally. Moreover, being infinitely excel- 
lent, and perfectly alike, whatever their 
number were, they muſt perfectly love one 
another. For the ſame reaſon that each 
loves himſelf, becauſe excellent, he muſt 
love all the reſt; and loving himſelf in- 
finitely, becauſe infinitely lovely, muſt love 
the reſt to the ſame height, becauſe ſhining 
in the ſame perfections, and with the ſame 
degree of luſtre. From all this follows, 
that neither of them will be wanting to ad- 
vance and propagate the glory of the reſt, 
engaged hereto by the fitneſs of the thing, : 
and not reſtrained by envy ; which, as it 
can find no room in a perfect nature, ſo 
would be inconſiſtent with that intenſe af- 
fection in which they muſt be united one 
to another: inſomuch that tho' the Creator 
of this world be but one, he would, if there 
were ſuch, bring us acquainted with the 
other Gods his friends ; that as they are 
united among them ſelves, all reaſonable be- 
ings, whatever world they inhabited, might 
unite in their adorations of them : tho, in 7 
reſpect of gratitude, we ſhould be only in- 
debted to our — and he only try 
5 Have 
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have a right to puniſh us upon failure of 
love and ſervice to him, or veneration of 
the reſt. But now, hath our Creator given 
us ſo much as a hint of any other God beſides 
himſelf ? doth nature lead us to the belief 


of more Gods than one? quite the contrary. 


The mind recoils at the propolal of them; 
but reſts pleas d and eaſy in the notion of 
one : nay, fo great is the ſatisfaction which 
the mind perceives in the idea of only one 
| God, and the averſion it hath to the ſuppo- 
ſition of more, that the unity of God ſeems 
a ſort of prolepſis or anticipation inter- 
woven in the frame of our being. 

TB x polytherſm of the heathen is no ob- 
jection to this. The fame found is indeed 
common to us with them, but a very diffe- 
rent idea conveyed by it. A heathen God 
Vas a being ſuperior to man, but finite and 
imperfect : with us, the word ſignifies a Be- 
ing poſſeſs d of all poſſible rfections : and 
I will venture to ſay, in this ſenſe of the 
word, there never was ſuch a : thing as poly- 
theifm i in the world 
Nornixò more certain than that a ſelf- 

ſafficient nature cannot receive any advantage 
from the worſhip of men or angels. 


Eſa ſuis Pollkns opibus nibil indiga noftri. 
The acclamations of ten thouſand worlds 
p would be but a feint broken echo to the ap- 


probation 


$} 
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probation of his own eternal mind. But 


8 neither 2 this take from the force of the 


argument, which turns not upon any plea- 
ſure which the Deity is ſuppoſed to have in 
the praiſes of inferior beings, as if he co- 
veted their applauſe, and was regaled with 


this kind of incenſe, as the heathens ima- 


gined their Gods to be with the teams of a 
facrifice ; but upon the juſtice of the thing, 
and the eſſential regard of a wiſe and holy 
nature, to that which is juſt and becoming. 


| Becauſe of the immenſe fulneſs of his Be- 


ing, we are kept from thinking that God 
can be made happier by the honours we 
pay him ; but becauſe of this plenitude of 

rfection and bleſſedneſs, the more reaſon 
— we to honour him. That he doth 
not need our adoration is the very ground 


upon which it becomes due. 


OF 


As it relates to 


2 


\ 


MORALITY. 


Nihil poteſt efſe eequabile quod non a certa 


ratione proficiſcatur. _ "Cicer. 
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ſtood that faculty of intelligent 
: * which enables them to judge of the 
truth or falſhood of propoſitions: Now 
theſe propoſitions being of two ſorts ; from 
hence ariſeth a diſtinction of reaſon into 15 
culative and practical; the av of which 
hath regard either to the happineſs of the 
being, and. is called PRUDENCE, 
or to his moral conduct and behaviour, and 
is then beſt expreſs'd by the word C O N- 
SCIENCE. The preſent enquiry con- 
cerns practical reaſon, and that chiefly as re- 
ſpecting things of a moral nature. That it 
is beſt to act after this or that manner, in 
the general courſe of life, or in ſome par- 
ticular occurrence, and that it is not beſt ſo 
to act (taking the term 55ſt in the ſame ſenſe, 
whatever that ſenſe be) are contradictory pro- 
poſitions ; and being ſo, reaſon will not only 
inform us, that they cannot both of them be 
true; but, if we will allow ourſelves the trou- 
Ver. IV. D — . 


"Hills, 
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ble of a free and narrow examination, will 
ſatisfy us which is true, and which is 


§ 2. Tur RE may ene bo thine 
ground for diſtinguiſhing between reaſon and 
reaſoning. The knowledge of the truth of 
' propoſitions, whether lf evident, or evi- 
dent only by the mediation of others, whe- 
ther at one view, or at ſeveral, may, in a 
larger ſenſe, be ftil'd reaſen. Reaſoning is 
the mind's gradual progreſs from one know- 
ledge to another ; or, in a chain of pro- 
poſitions, it is inferring the truth of the 
conſequent from its connexion with the an- 
tecedent, till it arrives to the firſt link in the 
chain, which needs no proof. We ſhall not 
diſhonour God by attributing reaſon to him 
in its moſt exalted notion ; as, 'tis manifeſt 
we ſhould, if we ſuppoſed him to have any 
occaſion for reaſoning. He hath the ideas of 
all things in his own mind ; and with one 
all-comprehending view beholds the infinite 
relations. which they bear to one another ; 
ſo that he at once poſſeſſes all poſſible know- 
* There is therefore in this caſe no 
room for reaſoning, which always argues 
imperfection; and yet there is what anſwers 
to reaſoning in finite underſtandings, and 
_ differs from it no otherwiſe, than as one per- 
fee? act does from ſeveral imperfect ones in 
the lame kind. God ſees how one truth 
follows 
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follows from another, and how the remoteſt 
ideas may be ſhewn to agree by the inter- 
vention of a great number of others ; but 


then he ſees at once what angelical and hu- 
man minds perceive not but fucceſſroely, 


and infinitely more than they will perceive 
after the longeſt exerciſe of their reaſoning 
faculty. Provided then we only remove 
theſe two degrading qualities of the know- 
ledge of creatures, that it hath hounds, and 
that it is progreſſive, we need not ſeruple to 
diſcourſe of the knowledge of God under 
the name and character of eternal reaſon. 
Rx Aso, as converſant about prac- 
tical matters, hath the double office aſſigned 
it of a guardian to the body, and the guide 
of moral life. As a guardian to the body *, rea- 
_ ſon ſupplies the place of thoſe weapofis which 
nature hath furniſhed other creatures withal 
for their defence. Theſe it hath. diverſely 
arm'd, giving hotns to one, hoofs to ano- 
ther, ſwiftneſs to another, fierceneſs and 
ſtrength to another, together with a conſci- 
ouſneſs wherein the excellency of each kind 
lies, and how to apply and manage it: to 


man ſhe hath given wiſdom, which is more 


than equivalent to all the advantages of his 
fellow- creatures, whether for conqueſt, re- 
ſiſtance, or fight In the ſame capacity, 

i D 2 reaſon 
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reaſon © is to man what thoſe inſtincts are to 
other creatures by which they are taught 
the methods of ſelf-preſervation, both as to 
the individual and the ſpecies. From whence 
there is this uſeful inſtruction to be drawn, 
that in every thing, .even in the moſt com- 
mon inſtances, and where inſtinct ſerves the 
brute, man is to employ his reaſon; for it 
is with this view that wiſe and provident na- 
ture hath put him under a neceſſity of doing 
this with regard to the body itſelf, or of be- 
ing miſerable. All other creatures but man 
have no need of any other dreſs, whether 
for beauty or convenience, than that which 
covers them without any care of their own; 
they want not any leſſons, how to build their 
habitations, or to chuſe and get the food 
moſt proper for them: whereas, ſetting aſide 
the ſeveral arts and profeſſions of life, which 
owe their invention and progreſs to reaſon, 
man is the moſt helpleſs and unprovided 


of all animals. His mecefities firſt made 


him turn his thoughts to 7illage, archi- 
tecture, navigation, and a thouſand other 
things, for which he had never elſe known 
himſelf to have a genius and capacity. For 
the definition of inſtinct, what it is, and 
wherein founded, we muſt apply ourſelves 
to the natural philoſopher, « Whether it 
© be a ſtrong®, and immutable fancy of 

| ” 1 certain | 
b Dr. Grew, in his Coſmologia. 
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15 - certain things and of the actions belong- | 
ing to them, or ſomething elſe, we know 


3” 


* not what; it is undeniably plain, from 
experience, that there are theſe two re- 
 markable differences between inſtinct and 
_ reaſon, that reaſon is improvable, inſtinét not; 

inſtinct is a blind determination, reaſon pro- 
ceeds upon choice and forgſigbt. The actions 
that flow from inſtinct, are performed with 
the ſame exactneſs at firſt as after never ſo 
many trials; as thoſe of bees and birds, 


the hectare of their combs and neſts. In 


the actions that are under the direction of 
reaſon, tis otherwiſe ; the theory of which 
coſts a great deal of time to maſter, and the 
practice much more. Art is indebeedd to 
experience; ; not ſo nature. Nor can this 
diverſity in their operations be thought 
ſtrange, when, in one caſe, the fupreme 
reaſon is maſter; in the other, human only. 


uſtinct in creatures not endowed with a 


higher principle, is as undeſigning as chance, 
tho more certain; ſuch creatures reach their 
end without knowing or intending it: he 
that fixed their reſpective ends, having ſo 
framed their natures as conſtantiy to deter- 
mine them to the infallible means by which 
theſe ends are attained. Man, on the con- 
trary, being capable of weighing both ends 
and means, is to uſe his reaſon in the choice 
of both. And, by the way, this neceflity 
„„ e 
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of calling in the aſſiſtance of reaſon, in what 
concerns the body, to ſupply the want of 
other advantages which are found in crea- 
tures below us, is not only an argument 


that our Creator intended and expects we 


ſhould employ our reaſon about theſe things, 


but much more that we ſhould exerciſe this | 

faculty in matters of greater moment; ſince 
for the acquiſition of a happineſs like that 
of the beaſts, inſtinct without reaſon, would 


have done our buſineſs as well as theirs : 


and therefore, had we not been ordained to 


ſome nobler end, to the accompliſhing of 
which, reaſon is neceſſary, reaſon would 


have been a uſeleſs gift ; and becauſe uſe- 


leſs, would not have been beſtowed by a 


wiſe God. If it be thought a diſadvantage 
on the fide of mankind, that brutes are born 


with inſtincdt, while man comes not to any 


uſe, and much leſs to any ripeneſs of reaſon, 


till after ſome years, and but by flow de- 


grees ; inſtead of arguing from henee, as 


ſome have done, for the mortality © of the 


foul, it is not only more pious, but more 


BS 


natural, and reaſonable, to remark the 


wiſdom of providence in this conſtitution ; 


which having deſigned men for the inter- 


_ courſes of ſociety, and for a cloſer, more 


agreeable, and more laſting union than takes 


place among the inferior tribes of animals, 


£ Lucret, lib. iii. 


hath | 
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hath ſo contrived matters, that man requires 
the care and inſpection of others during a 
much longer time than they do; by which 
means there is more friendſhip and beneyo- 
lence on all ſides; the bond, which hath taken 
up ſo much time in twiſting, is the ſtronger ; 
there is room for the exetciſe of ſeveral du- 
ties between parents and children, the elder 
and the younger; and men are trained up 
to that ſubjection and dependence which a 
ſocial ſtate makes neceſſary. 
8 4. Tux other and more excellent of. 
fice of reaſon is to be the guide of moral life. 
Vat we may not at any time act precipitanth, 
negligently, and at random ; being formed 
nature for greater and more important things. 
Had man (to reſume the argument juſt now 
touch'd upon) been deſigned for nothing 
more than the dumb creation, for none but 
an animal life, like them.; or a life but little 
ſuperior to theirs - like thai; he would 


- have been ſu pplied with mechanical force 


and inſtincts, and ignorant of reaſon; which, 
on this ſuppoſition, would have been idly 
thrown away, and have proved not ſo much 
a privilege as a burden: as, in fact, it is 
to the voluptuary, and the miſer ; whom, 
by perpetually reproaching them with the 
meanneſs of their purſuits, it robs of the ſatis- 
* and A they hope for in tem. 
| — 4 8 5. IN 
Cicer de Off. lib. i. 8209. 
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E 5. In diſcharging this part, reaſon is 
=: principally concerned about two things; ; 
fixing right principles, and forming juſt de- 
ductions from principles thus fixed. For the 
ſettling its principles, reaſon either conſults 
its own light, or the light of revelation ; for 
the truth of the revelation being once well 
eſtabliſhed, whatever that revelation dictates 
hath the fame authority, and proves as firm 
a foundation, in our reaſonings, as the firſt | 
principles of nature. It is a ſtrange fancy 
1 of an ingenious author e, in which, I believe, 
| he is by himſelf; <« That it is impoſlible; 
i e in any caſe, by any reaſoning whatever, 
. cc to draw diſtin& revealed conſequences, 5 
| ce or concluſions, from revealed principles.” 
| This notion is, I take it, as groundleſs as it 
is new, That 2 propeſition 10 a true conſe- 
quence from another, and that the conſequence 
3 s @ true propoſition, are very different things; 
| the not diſtinguiſhing betwixt which is, 
| perhaps, the ground of this author's miſtakes 
in his manner of arguing. Any principle 
E (however we come to the knowledge of it, 
| whether by reaſon or revelation) may have 
3 conſequences deduced from it, If it be a 
| principle of revelation, the conſequence, as 
= a true conſequence, owes its evidence to reaſon ; 
as a true en to the teſtimony which 
ſupports 


* Morgan's Grounds and Principles of Chri you 
Communion, 


ſupports the principle it flows from. Ub; 
kadem ratio, idem jus, is a maxim in law, 
which depends not on the bare interpreta- 
tion of the words of the law, but on juſt 
conſequences from it. The moſarc law ex- 
preſsly forbids the marriage of a grandfa- 
ther with his grand- daughter, or of a niece 
with her uncle on the father's fide, and no 
more; and yet few will doubt the grand- 
ſon's marrying his grandmother, and the | 
- niece her maternal uncle, to be conſequently - 
forbidden ; on this account, that the caſes 
are parallel. It is a great miſtake of this 
. gentleman to ſay, that our Saviour in his ar- 
 gument againſt the Sadducees, urges them 
with an expreſs ſcripture-teſtimony for ſu 
poſing the ſeparate exiſtence of the fouls of - 
Abraham, Jaac, and Faceb to be as he af- 
firms, comprehended in the direct meaning 
of the words, I am the God of Abraham, &c. 
Yet ſurely the reſurrection of the body, in 
proof of which this paſſage is cited from 
the writings of Moſes, is not to be made ap- 
pear from them, otherwiſe than in the way 
of conſequence : as thus ; from God's ſtiling 
himſelf the God of theſe holy patriarchs, it 
was reaſonable to infer, that they were very 
much in his favour, and would be glori- 
ouſly rewarded by him; from whence they 
might farther conclude, that God being 
 compleatly reconciled to them, all the effects 
e „ „ 
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E- of fin would finally be aboliſh'd, and death 
1 among others; ſo that the time would come 
when their bodies ſhould be reſtored to life 
again; ſince their being depriv'd of it was 
the effect of God's diſpleaſure for the ſin of 
the firſt man. Should God leave the ſouls of 
good men for ever in hell, or in the ſtate of 
ſeparate ſpirits, it would look as if he were 
not perfectly reconciled to them, and in- 
tended not to make them perfectly happy; 
which yet he gives them reaſon to hope he 
will do, in taking to himſelf the title of 
their God. To return from this digreſſion. 
The principles diſcoverable by the light of 
reaſon are called, natural principles, common 
notions innate & to the mind, anticipations. 
Theſe two laft names have been given them, 
to ſignify that they were in the mind 46 
origine, not inſtill'd by education, nor ob- 
tain'd by reaſoning, but the immediate gift 
of the Creator. Be this opinion true or 
falſe, it is of no importance to - morality ; 
the principles of which have the very ſame 
degree of authority, by whatever way they 
are derived into the mind, whether by im- 
mediate implantation, or the right uſe of 
that reaſon which the human ſoul is en- 
dow'd with. Are theſe principles innate ? 
be it ſo; yet it is not as innate, that we 
know them to be true principles, and not 
| vulgar 


- = 
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vulgar errors but by the evidence of rea- 
ſon, Are they in no proper ſenſe innate? 
the anti-moraliſt gains nothing by this, ſince 
they can be ſhewn to reſult from right rea- 
ſon, which being one uniform and immu- 
table thing, as will preſently be proy > 
and a light ſet up by God himſelf, is to be 
treated with the ſame reſpect as would be 


due to the truth if ſtamp'd upon the ſou © 


in its creation, and by God's immediate 
hand. The fame propoſition may be both . 
a principle and a deduction; a principle 
with reſpect to thoſe moral rules that are 
built upon it; and a deduction from ſome 
prior principles, which are of a greater ex- 
tent than itſelf. Thoſe that have none prior 
to them, at leaſt not in the ſame ſcience, are 
ſtyl'd general and firſt principles. It is an un- 
doubted truth, confirm d by univerſal expe- 
rience, that there is greater danger of mens 
taking up with wrong principles, than of ar- 
guing wrong from the principles afſum'd; and 
vaſtly more miſcarry by the former way, than 
in the latter. Antiquity, education, numbers, 
authority, learning, are not principles to be 
relied on, and yet what more manifeſt than 
that theſe are the principles by which- whole 
nations are governed in the - weightieſt affair 
of human life? For, at the bottom, the great- 
er part of mankind have little more to ſay 
for their being of the religion and way they 
profeſs, rather than any other, chan that it 


Was 
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was the religion of their fathers; and is ſo. 
ſill of the country where they live, and of 
the government they live under ; they know 
learned men that are of it, and it "ho * 
great number of followers. It is to no pur- 
poſe to go about to expoſe the folly of their 
proceeding after this manner: they have 
neither patience to hear you, nor openneſs of 
mind to be convinc'd by any thing you can 
offer; having laid it down for a firſt Brite 
ciple, never to diſpute what hath long Rwy 
under that ſacred name. 
$ 6, Bur to what purpoſe are we re- 
fer'd to right reaſon, and ſo many fine things 
faid in its praiſe, when the admirers of rea- 
bn are in much the fame condition with 
thoſe that extol infallibility? Sure they are, 
that it is a very good thing, and a certain 
mark of the true church; but they know 
not where it is lodg'd ; there ! is need of ano- 
ther guide to find out the infallible one. 
No, man can have any thing to ſay againſt 
right reaſon, could it be diſcover'd ; all the 
controverly is, who have it in their keeping, 
and how it may be aſcertain d. Right reaſon 
is not the reaſon of the community, which, 
faith Hobbs, æ © among all the members of 
* that community is to paſs for right; for 
then a community could never act wrong; its 
being done by the community making the 
| thing to be * whatever was the reaſon 
for 


* De Cive, Cap. 2. $1. . 
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for doing it, or even if there was none. 
Nor is it every man's own reaſon, which, 
according to the ſame author, is, extra civi- 
tatem, the only rule, by recourſe to which 
he can judge betwixt right reaſon and falſe : 


ſince, upon this foot, a man in the ſtate of 


nature could no more do a fooh/h than an 
unjuſt thing ; could no more have any 
ground to reproach Himſelf, than deſerve the 
reproaches of others ; unleſs you ſuppoſe he 
may go wrong, by following that which 1s 
right, and reaſon and folly may be the ſame 
ing. One way there is to avoid theſe con- 
_ traditions,” and to fix a meaning to the 
term, which elſe will be always fluctuating ; 
and that is by placing right reaſon in the 
conformity of the judging faculty to the 
nature of” things, Here we have a common 
| ſtandard, abſolutely independent of blind 
and, arbitrary will, and therefore unalterable, 
whether by the opinions of private perſons, 
or the decrees of whole ſocieties. Hobbs 
himſelf adds, * that a man's reaſon, to be 
e right, muſt be true; and where, I pray, 
lies the difference betwixt right and true? 
or how ſhall a man know his reaſon to be 
true? certainly, not by comparing it with 
itſelf, but with ſomething elſe. The na- 
ture of things differs not from the nature 
of free intelligent Beings, as that nature 
ſtands for the intire ſum of their powers, 
1 . 1 capa- 
* Ibid. 
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| capaci ties, and inolinatioms, together with 
their relation to other beings, eſpecially of 
te ſame kind; and above all to the ſu- 
eme and ſelfl.exiſtent Being, the foun- 
tain of all others. Things and actions, ac- 
cording to their different natures, have dif- 
ferent effects upon perceptive beings, by rea- 
ſon of which they challenge from theſe be- 
ings, if they would act reaſonably, a diffe- 

rent regard. He that ſhould uſe fire and 
water, food and poiſon, for the ſame pur- 
poſes, or after the fame manner, would 
from his own experience be ſoon convinced 
of their oppoſite qualities, and from thence 
of his raſhneſs and folly : it is the fame in 
moral matters, as to which, whoever acts 
without any rule, or by a wrong one (from 
humour, caprice, fancy, paſſion, example, 
and not from obſervation of the natures and 
_ conſequences of things, what relation he 
bears to the ſyſtem, and how he may be ef- 
fected by, or affect, the neighbouring or 
remoter parts of it; whoever, I fay, acts 
thus,) is ſure to pay dear for his miſtake, or 
inattention. Learn therefore, as the moral 
poet adviſes : 


Quaid ſumus, et id nam vicfuri gi gnimur —— 
| And again, 
| == == - = quem te Deus eſſe - 
E Juſſt, & humana qua parte locatus es in re. 


| ; 8 Perl, Sat, 3 17 5 
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Ir may not be improper to obſerve, that 
reaſmn being regulated by the nature and or- 
| der of things, it hath come to paſs that the 
nature of things and right reaſon have been 
taken in common uſe for equivalent terms: 
as when it is faid, that ſuch a judgment or 
action is conformable to r4 ght reaſon ; by 
right reaſon muſt be underſtood the eternal 
nature, and immutable order of things. 
From this principle, viz. that right reaſon 
conſiſts in a conformity of the judgments of 
the mind to the nature of N ariſe theſe 
following Corollaries. 
7. I. RiGnT reaſon is the a in 
all; being meaſured by one and the ſame 
| rule, the natures and relations of things. 
Let the difference of ſpecies be what it will, 
or the diverſity of genius's and complexions 
in the individuals, regſon is for kind the ſame 
in all reflecting beings, in angelical and 
human minds; is of no age, or nation, or 
language, but alike underſtood in and by 
all that conſult her, and liſten to her voice. 
*Tis impoſlible that right reaſon ſhould to 
an European dictate one thing, and to an 
American another; or that it ſhould contra- 
dict itſelf, by telling one man ſuch a thing 
is right, and another that it is wrong, 
88. II. A man's actions, throughout 
the whole courſe of bis life, ought to be 
uniform, and conſonant. Whoever acts in- 
conſtantly and inconſiſtently, cannot act 
= agreeably 
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agreeably to right reaſon ; becauſe the nature 
of things remaining unchangeable, when the 
ſame caſe occurs, reaſon will always pro? 
nounce alike concerning it, without any the 
leaſt reſpect to a change of humour, or of 
the perſons. Whether the party affected be 
my ſelf, or ſome other; and whether I am 
diſpos d after the fame or a different manner; 
which reaſon can no more alter than the nature 
of things, muſt ſuggeſt one invariable conduct 
in all parallel circumſtances. Should a judge 
frequently give contrary deciſions, where the 
caſes were apparently the ſame, it would be 
viſible to every one that the /aw was not 
the rule he went by. And what does that 
man do better, whoſe moral conduct is full 
of contradictions ? let him not ſet. up for a 
' reaſonable behaviour: nothing can be more 
_ repugnant to reaſon, which is every whit as 
ſtubborn and inflexible as the conſtitution of 
nature, 'Theſe two deductions fall in wit 
Dr. Cumberland's. To which I add, 
$ 9. III. Tas principle ſupplies us with 
an infallible criterion of moral good and 
evil, viz. the agreement or diſagreement of 
the /ubjef? of either, or that to which we at- 
tribute theſe qualities, with the nature of 
things; which agreement or diſagreement is 
to be diſcover d and determin'd by reaſon. 
Now the proper immediate ſubject of moral 
good and evil, is not the outward action, or 
a bare perception of the mind, which, 
2 | taken 


\ 
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taken apart, have no more morality in them, 
than the flowing of a river, which ſometimes 
keeps within its channel, at other times over- 
flows its banks; or the images reflected from 
a looking-glabs, which may be true or falſe, 
reſembling the original object, or unlike it. 
Moral good and evil are compatible to the 
will only, conſider d in its ſtate of liberty. 
Regular volitions are morally good, irregular 
ones morally evil; and this regularity, or irre- 
gularity, lies in the conſent of the will with 
the nature of things, or oppoſition to it. 
The more ſtrong and intire this conſent or 
oppoſition is in any particular act, or in the 
fixed or general bent of the ill, the greater 
degree hath that act or habit of moral good 
or evil, of virtue or vice. It may not be diſ- 
| pleaſing to ſome to ſee this repreſented, or 
illuſtrated rather, by the following diagram. 


A 
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A, any body, i impinges upon B, ſome ſolid 

obſtacle. - Let the motion of A be expreſs d 
by A B, and reſolvgd into two other motions, 
viz. A D, and A C; of which A C only is op- 
pos'd to B. The force with which A ſtrikes 
againſt B to its abſolute force, or its action, 
ſuppoſing it to have been in the rpendi- 
cular, is as the line A C to the fine ” + 
Let A then ſtand for the will, and B for the 
nature of things; the abſolute force of the 
will exerted in two evil actions may be the 
ſame; but if in the one the oppoſition to the 
ſettled order of things be full and direct, in 
the other not; in the one it will be greater, 
in the other leſs; and where the oppoſi- 
tion is greateſt, the quantity of moral evil 
will be the fame, This criterion differs not 
in effect from that of a late ingenious au- 
thor, * who having ſubſtituted truth inſtead 
of the nature of things, reſolves the evil of 
an action, or omiſſion of action, into this, 
that it is a violation of fruth, or contains a 

F _ falſe propoſition, denying things to be as 

i they truly are. The difference between 

| this and the old criterion of the nature of 

things, is rather verbal, or in the mode of 

\i expreſſion, than real. Does not Mr. Weola- 

| | fton + acknowledge, that they who place all 

i in e nature, if by that phraſe they 

| mean 
* Moolaſton's Religion of Nature delineated, 5 

+ Ibid, p. 22, 25. | 
| I 
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mean acting according to the nature of 
things, (i. e. treating things as being what 
they in nature are, or according to ruth) 
fay what is right Y By truth then he means 
the 7ruth of things; and by affirming, or 
_ denying the truth, the conformity of mens 
acts to the ruth of the caſe, (i. e. the truth, 
or nature of things) or the contrary. Where- b 
upon I would aſk, what there is new in this 
notion? and cannot but wonder how one of 


tis gentleman's ſagacity, and large reading, 


could fay that what he hath advanced con- 
cerning the nature of moral good and evil, 

he had never met with any where. What 
had he never met with any writers that ſpeak 
of the nature of things, as the ſtandard of 
ood and evil ? or does every variation in 


the phraſe make a new ſyſtem ? By the na- 


ture of good and evil, and the formal ratio 


of them, did he intend to convey the ſame 
idea, or did he not? If he did, then, as the 
formal ratio, ſo the nature of good and 
evil, muſt conſiſt in the conformity of mens 
acts to the truth of the caſe, or the nature 
of things ; which he could not but know is 
the common way of ſtating this matter, and 
therefore cannot be accounted new. If the 
nature of moral good and evil, and their 
formal ratio, have not the ſame fi gnification, 
I would gladly be informed what is the 44 . 
e between them. For ought I ſee 
E 2 then, 
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then, all that is ; peculiar to Mr. Woolaflon's 


| ſyſtem is this; that what others would call 


a conformity, or diſconformity of mens 


actions to the truth of things, and he him- 


ſelf is content to call ſo in one place, he 
loves generally to expreſs, by mens affirm- 
ing, or denying, things to be as they really 


are. And what does he gain by putting the 


old notion into this metaphorical dreſs? | 
$ 10. IHave theſe two things to offer 


againſt it. 1. The thing he takes for grant- 
will not be allowed him, and doth not hold 


in a proper ſenſe; I mean, that every evil 


action is a denial of ſome true propoſition. 
A. for want of inclination, not of ability, 

refuſes to relieve B. an undoubted object of 
charity. By this action, or rather omiſſion, 
he does, according to Mr. Woolaſton aſſert 


the wretch not to be an object of charity, or 


that his condition is not what he knows it 
to be. Not at all; if this omiſſion does 


not neceſſarily, or probably carry any ſigni- 


fication. And that it does not, is plain, 
ſince the immediate and only proper ſignifi- 
cation of ſuch a eriminal neglect, or omiſ- 
ſion (the caſe being ſuppoſed plain) is, that 
the man, thro' the prevalency of corrupt af- 
fections, hath no regard to what he knows 
to be his duty. This is what his behaviour, 
in overlooking a miſerable object, proclaims; 
and this is _ the truth of the matter. 
| "RG 


 Rxavon * 
Nothing being more common than for men 
knowingly to act or forbear acting contrary 
to their duty; their ſo acting, or forbearing 
to act, is not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, a falſe ſign, 
or a lign not agreeing with the true ſtate of 
things; all it ſignifies is, that men have no 
regard to the ſtate and nature of things; 
which is very true. To be vitious, therefore, 
is not to deny a true propoſition to be true; 
but, notwithſtanding the truth of it, to con- 
temn and diſregard it, 1. e. to counter- 
act the nature of things. J freely own, a 
be propoſition may be denied, or things 
may be denied to be what they are, by 
deeds, as well as expreſs words, or another 


propoſition. But then I add, the crime of 
ſuch denials does not turn upon their incon- 


ſiſtency with things, but with what we be- 
| lieve them to be. And ſinful actions have, 

I take it, no ſuch meaning. Beſides which, 

it deſerves to be conſider'd, that as the guilt 
of a common lie does not reſult from the 
mere uſe of a falſe ſign, but of a ſign which 
we have or conceive to be falſe, according to 
its ordinary import; fo, in caſe ill actions 


ſhould ſignify what they are here repre- 1 


ſented to do, yet not being done with 
any ſuch view or reflection, they have no 
_ guilt as falſe propoſitions, but as actions that 
violate and contradict their rule. 2. Keep- 
ing to this metaphor, we ſhall have a cri- 
" 1 . 
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terion © for the kind of our actions, whether 
good, evil, or indifferent ; not for the de- 
gree in each reſpective kind. The author of 


the Religion Nature“ was aware of this; 
and accordingly obſerves, that truths may 


contain matters of different i importance, and 


that the degrees of guilt vary with the im- 
portance of things. So that here is one cri- 
terion for the general quality of actions, 
which is fruth; and another for the degrees 
of each quality, the importance of things, 
Whereas the criterion before-mentioned, 
taken from the conformity or oppoſition 
of the vun to the nature of things, will at 
once ſerve both purpoſes. For what he ſays 
of the different degrees from the number of 
truths violated, tho' very ingenious and ſub- 
tle, it will not, I doubt, exactly anſwer in 
the calculation; and, at beſt, is not eaſily 
apprehended by common readers; ; which is 
reaſon enough againſt it, when a 8 teſt 
may be had. 
11. IV. Ricur reaſon is entirely con- 
ſiſtent and harmonious with divine revela- 
tion, and ſupernatural aſſiſtances; and we 
may have a high value for the one without 
renouncing the other: nay more, cannot 
have a juſt notion, and make the proper uſe 
of either, but we muſt be thankful to the 
common fountain and donor of both. Ob- 
nn, jects 
s Rel. of Nat. pag. 8. b Pag. 21, 32. 
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jets too remote, or too ſmall for the naked 
eye, are render d diſtinctly viſible by the 
help of glaſſes. A reſiſtance that exceeds 
the natural force of the muſcles, may be 
eaſily overcome by the application of ma- 
chines contrived for this purpoſe. In this 
caſe, ſhould a man ſtand upon the credit of 
his eyes, or finews, ſo far as to pretend he 
ſees what he does not ſee, or to pretend to 
do what he is not able to perform, rather 
than he will condeſcend to ſupply the defi- 
ciency of nature by the inventions of art; 
his conceited proceeding would plainly con- 
tradict reaſon, and the nature of things: T 
fay, the nature of things, which will not 
admit of our ſeeing ſome objects, and per- 
forming ſome operations without foreign 
aid, Thus it is in phyſics, and not very dif- 
ferent in matters of a moral kind. There 
are heights of divine knowledge and virtue 
to which human nature, unaſſiſted, cannot 
reach; revelation kind ly offers to be our 
guide, and to raiſe and fortify our feeble | 
powers by the ſuccours of grace, Is not he 
a fool now, and wretchedly opiniative, that, 
: truſting to the ſufficiency of his own facul- 
ties, ſcornfully rejects the illumination and 
affiſtance he may have from heaven? does 
he not diſcover a moſt ſtupid ignorance of his 
own nature, its weakneſs and imperfections, 
and of the nature of ſpiritual objects, and ſpi- 
"= M4 ritual | 
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- ritual attainments ; the ſublimity of the one, 
: and the difficulty of the other 7 Why muſt 
the animal part of human nature have its 
limits, and very narrow ones too, and the 
rational and moral part have none ? why 
1 muſt this latter be equal to all the objects 
1 belonging to it, when the former is not? 
| Tis more likely that there is ſomewhat of 
- analogy and proportion between them, and 
the weakneſs of the body, and its ſenſes is but 
th too apt a repreſentation of the infirmities of 
= the mind. And if this be a fault on one 
= hand, tis likewiſe an error on the other, 
to diſcard the uſe of reaſon 1n religion, and 
inveigh againſt human nature out of reſpect 
to revelation and the grace of God. Tis not 
more certain that the eye could do little, in 
ſome caſes, without a teleſcope, than that 
Ml the teleſcope can be of no uſe without the 
= eye; and our calling in the mechaniſm of 
if art to improve that of nature, is a conceſſion 
= that nature is the foundation of art, which 
"1 only finiſhes what the other begins. Thus 
revelation is a kind of ſupplement to reaſon, 
and grace to nature ; the goſpel brings new 
light, and new enforcements of ſtrength ; 
but the old faculties are ſtill employ'd, and 
divine aſſiſtance to be expected upon no other 
terms but our making the beſt uſe of theſe. 
The oeconomy (if I may ſo call it) obſerved 
by the author of our religion, 1 in the miracles 


he 


— 
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he wrought, performing none but upon the 
jiuſteſt occaſions, and then leaving natural 


means to go as far as they would, tho' that 
was but a little way, may ſerve for a hint 
of the method fitteſt to be purſued in the 
diſpenſing of grace. Let the miracle of the 
loaves be rightly conſidered, and it will give 
ſome light into this point. What were five 
loaves and two fiſhes to ſerve the wants of 
ſuch a multitude? yet, inconſiderable as 
they were, our Saviour makes uſe of them, 
and ſupplies, by miracle, what was wanting, 
which was by far the greater part. From 
this wiſe, and (if it would not be thought 
too bold an expreſſion, I would ſay) frugal 
management of our Saviour's wonder-work- 
ing power, beſides the argument which it 
affords in favour of chriſtianity, I would on- 
ly obſerve how agreeable it is to the methods 
of providence, as well as correſponding with 
our natural notions of the Deity, for God 
not to exert his extraordinary power at any 
time, to ſupercede the neceſſity of our doing 
the little we can; which would be only an 
encouragement to our lazineſs, but to render 
that power the more conſpicuous in our 
weakneſs ; I mean, in the ſucceſs of the 
feebleſt means and attempts under a divine 
direction and co-operation. N 
$ 12. V. EvxRv rational being ought to 
govern himſelf by reaſon. Nothing can be 
5 . |  plainer 
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plainer than that we ought to act according 
to the nature of things, and the order eſta» 
bliſhed in the univerſe : and this being plain, 
tis no leſs evident that we ought to act ac- 
cording to reaſon ; ſince right reaſon denotes 
the agreement of our judgments with the 
reaſon or nature of things. And if ſo, we 
are not left to follow inclination, or imagi- 


- nation. Neither of theſe is to be our guide. 


§ 13. Tur Szozcs * reckoned three parts 
belonging to the human compoſitum ; — 


ſoul, and mind. To the body, they aſcribe 


ſenſes; to the ſoul, appetites or inclinations; 
to the mind, the decrees by which the man 
ought to be determin'd and ſway'd in all his 
actions. Without entering into the philoſo- 
phy of this diſtinction, I may venture to 
ſay, they were certainly in the right to put 
inclination under the controul of reaſon. In- 
clination ought never to be made the immediate 
rule of action: of which moral axiom, the 
meaning 1s this, that in order to be aſcer- 
tain'd of the nature and expediency of actions, 


it is not enough to conſult our inclinations ; 


nor from the bent of theſe can we juſtly in- 
fer the allowableneſs of taking the courſe 
our inclinations prompt us to. This com- 
pendious method may indeed be granted to 
ſome other creatures. Beaſts, which cannot 
ſin, have nothing to do but follow the im- 

. a. 3 
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pulſe of nature ; and, perhaps, angels, who 
never did fin, are in no danger by doing the 
ſame. But tis otherwiſe with man, whoſe 


| mature is extremely vitiated and depraved. 


Beſides, that it is not with man as it is with 
| angels and beaſts, who have each of them 

but a fingle nature; whereas man hath, 
as'it were, two natures, an animal and a ra- 
tional, a carnal and a ſpiritual part; in one 
of which he agrees with the beaſts, in the 
other with .the angels. And when man is 
made up of two parts, can it be reaſonable 
that the appetites and inclinations of the ig- 
nobler part ſhould preſcribe to the other, 
which hath vaſtly the preheminence, both 


3 reſpect of faculties and duration? We 


ought, on the contrary, to reflect, that theſe 
inclinations were deſign'd to be the matter of 
our trial, not the meaſure of our actions; 
to be governed, not to be indulged. The 
heathen *were better acquainted with the dig- 
nity of human nature, than to ſuppoſe that 
the body was the man, or that reaſon was to 
march in the train of inclination. The force 
of the ſoul is divided into two parts; © one 
« confiſting in appetite, the Si. of the 
% Greeks, which hurries a man this way 
and that; the other in reaſon, which 
<« teaches and explains what is to be done, 
<« and what to be avoided of theſe two: 
oe ob < reaſon 


- 


* Cicer. de Offic. lib. i. § 28. 
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"2M reaſon i is to preſide, and appetite to obey.” 
Let it not be pretended, either that our in- 
clinations 'being natural, it was not the in- 
tention of our Maker, that we ſhould re- 
ſttrain them, or that they are ſo head-ſtrong 
and violent, that it is not in our power to 
do it. If our inclinatons are natural, our 
reaſon is ſo much more; and therefore as 
often as inclination and reaſon claſh, as they 
do whenever inclination tempts us to break 
rank, and ſpoil that comely array in which 
nature hath drawn up her various hoſts, 
we ought to quit inclination, and adhere to 
reaſon. It would be a contradiction to ſay, 
that reaſon adviſed us to forſake the conduct 
of reaſn. Were there no more in it than 
this, that inclination is but an inferior 
part of our nature; this alone would prove 
that inclination ought not to rule, but to be 
ruled: but there is this farther to be con- 
ſider'd, that inclination is only a temporary 
and an accidental part of our nature, not 
eſſential. We ſhould be the ſame creatures 
we are now (only more perfect in our kind) | 
were we without theſe inclinations; as tis 
certain good men ſhall be after the reſur- 
rection; but now without reaſon we could 
not be men : take away reaſon, you deſtroy 
human nature; take away inclination, as 
ſignifying a blind impetus to ſenſual enjoy- 
ments, and you improve it. Ion 
| | | tis 
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tis as evident as any firſt principle, that tho 
our appetites are to be gratified in ſome de- 

gree, for the ſake of this low animal life, of 
which we are to ſeek the preſervation till God 


advance us to a better; yet they are not to 


run riot, and trample upon all laws, divine 
and human. Such a liberty as this can never 
be agreeable to our nature, or to the defign of 
its author. I confeſs, were it true, as it is 


pleaded by ſome, that we could not govern . 


our znclinations, it would not be our duty 
to govern them, nor would reaſon enjoin it; 
ſince God can never require impoſlibilities, 
nor reaſon be on the fide oppoſite to neceſſity. 
But this is far from being true; and we re- 
| proach our Maker, when we ſuppoſe him 
to have given us blind and brutiſh appetites, 
which he hath given us no power, either na- 
_ tural or ſupernatural, to bridle and manage. 
Reaſon and reſolution can do much, and 
grace more, | 
8 14. TERRE is a fort of inclinations of 
a middle kind, between the merely animal 
and purely rational ; by which the charac- 
ters of men are diverſified, and they are led 
into different paths of life. Now tho' we 
are not to give the reins abſolutely to theſe 
inclinations; yet, after reaſon hath paſt ſen- 
tence concerning a particular action, or 
courſe of action, inclination deſerves to be 
attended to, and in concurrence with reaſon 
| |. 
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is frequently neceſſary to direct after what 


manner we are to perform an action, or 


ſhape the courſe of our lives. Applying to 
this purpoſe, the exellent words of the great 
Roman orator and moraliſt; That e 

man ought to purſue his proper bent, pro- 
& yided it be not vicious; that he may the 
« more eaſily fall into that decorum, which 
* is the beauty of human life.” Not that 
we are at liberty to oppoſe univerſal nature; 
but, this being preſerved inviolate, every 
one 1s to be led by his own peculiar genius : 
ſo that, notwithſtanding other methods of 
life, may, in themſelves, be more eligible ; 
yet we are to meaſure our own conduct by 


what is proper and diſtinguiſhing: in our 


nature. Tis heartleſs to attempt things in 


| ſhite of nature, and to follow what cannot 


be overtaken. 
Nihil decet invita, ut aiunt, 13 oo 


Again, * we are to take notice, that nature 


hath, as it were, inveſted us with two per- 
ſons ; of which one is common, by means 
of our partaking of reaſon ; (this i is the uni- 


verſal nature before· mentioned) the other, 


1s deſcriptive of the individual - - - - ® Now 


if there be any ſuch thing as decorum, it is 
to be found in uniformity, both in regard 


of the general ſcheme of life, and particular 
actions; 


1 De Off. lib. L J 31. m § 30. „ 8 „„ 
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actions; which tis impoſſible you ſhould = 


maintain, if neglecting your own nature, 


you imitate that of other men, By our pro- 
per nature Cicero underſtands not only what 
we expreſs by the word inclination, but eve- 
| ry thing that enters into a man's ſeparate 
_ character ; and upon this difference of na- 
ture he lays ſo much ſtreſs as to ſay that 
one man hath not only a right, but is un- 
der a kind of obligation to kill himſelf, 
while the fame action is forbidden to ano- 
ther; for an inſtance of which he mentions. 
» Cato, who having receiv'd from nature an 
incredible ſeverity of temper, which he had 
improv'd by a tenacious adherence to the 
reſolutions he at any time had form'd, was 
concern'd, as he would be Cato ſtill, to die 
by his own hands, rather than owe his life 
as a gift to Ceſar, or even to ſee the face 
of that tyrant. This, certainly, is a wrong 
application of a rule in the general very 
| 1 8 15. Fnagination hath no better claim 
| to the government, than apperire and incl- 
nation; and yet what more common than 
for imagniation to be ſubſtituted in the 
room of reaſon? it is ſo in general, by the 


witty, the melancholy, and the gay part of 
| the world; with whom a lively fimile 


paſſes for a convincing argument, an empty 
ſpectre for a ſubſtantial being, and bright- 


neſs 


. 
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neſs of colouring, inſtead of juſtneſs of pro- 
portion and elegance of deſign. This sproneneſs 
to miſtake imagination for reaſon, is in nunne 
more remarkable than in the enthuſiaſts ; to 
whom I take leave to add the noble author 
of a Letter concerning Enthufiaſm, Enthufi- 
aſi is that particular ſpecies of mechaniſm, 
which diſpoſes men to imagine the objects of 
religion ſo ſtrongly, as almoſt to force their 
belief of ſome foreign and extraordinary L 
cauſe, and conſequently of things being in 
| reality juſt as they imagined them. The 
brain of the Enthufiaſt is ſhook with the 
| fame violence, as that of perſons in dreams, 
or frenzies and deliriums, and leaves him 
but little more uſe of his reaſon, Such a 
one is ſubject to unaccountable impulſes, 
which he takes for certain indications of his 
intercourſe with ſuperiour beings. Perſua- 
ſion is abſurdly made the reaſon of perſua- 
ſion, and his faith reſolv'd into itſelf. Aſk 
him why he is ſo confident of certain mat- 
ters; he can give no other, or at leaſt no bet- 
ter account of it, than this, that the thing 
hath made (ſo deep an impreſſion on his 
mind, that he is obliged to give himſelf up 
to it. And as many of both ſexes, of the 
female eſpecially, have tender and active 
imaginations without a due ballance of rea- 
Jon, it is no wonder they lie open to a thou- 
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8 16. Taz errors of the imaginatian 
8 turn chiefly on the exiſtence of things, but 
not only; the nature of them likewiſe, or 
their kind and qualities, being too often 
eſtimated by the ſame falſe meaſure, Fan- 
cy communicates to the object the colour 
which it happens to be tinctur'd with it- 
ſelf: it impreſſes the contrary characters of 
great or little, beautiful or deform'd, ſeri- 
ous or rid iculous, good or evil, according to 
the humour that predominates. Perſons 
that have a great force of imagination, are 
ſeldom, if ever, in perfect friendſhip with 
| reaſon. Reaſon is too cool, and flow, and 
ſober, too ſervile and exact for them: the 
warmth of imagination; its ſtarts, and ſal- 
lies, and flights, its contempt of rules un- 
der the notion of chains and ſhackles, are 
much more agreeable. Its light is not ſo 
clear as that of reaſon, but more daz- 
"1 17. A CELEBRATED author makes 
abundantly more uſe of his imagination than 
it were to be wiſh'd he had done ; and this 
when he would fain perſuade the reader he 
was uſing his reaſon. Never did man act 
the impoſtor more artfully at the very time 
be was inſtructing the world how to detect 
all impoſtors : he bids us be on our guard 
againſt counterfeits, only that he may play 
the cheat with leſs ſuſpicion. This author, 
Vol. IV. F 11 
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in a diſcourſe of enthuſiaſm, where he 
eſtabliſhes ridicule as the univerſal rule or 
meaſure of truth and falſhood, is from one 
end of that diſcourſe to the other guilty of 
_ confounding the terms reaſon, r1dicule, good 
humour, chearfulneſs, juſt as ſerv'd his occa- 
ſion; but how long have theſe been ſynoni- 
mous terms ? He himſelf ſeems to have been 
conſcious they were not; for after having 
ſaid that ridicule ought to be applied to 
every thing without exception, when he 
comes to ſpeak of the ſupreme Being, be- 
thinking himſelf that the word ridicule was 
too ſhocking, he wiſely dropt it, and only 
_ contends for good humour in religion, and 
thinking of God with freedom and plea/ant- 
neſs ; tho', with his Lordſhip's leave, good 
humour and pleaſantneſs are after all, a little 
too much upon the familiar; his good Hu- 
mour, as he calls it, in this caſe, can hardly 
be deem'd good manners. In another place 
b he is angry with people for being afraid 
to uſe their reaſon freely, even on that very 
queſtion whether God really be or not : why 
had he not kept to his firſt term of 7:dicule ? 
plainly, becauſe he faw it would diſguſt all 
his ſober readers, of whom the thinking part 
are againſt the uſe of reaſon, truly ſo call'd, in 
religious ſubjects, as little as my Lord Shaſtes- 
burycould be. The talents of reaſon and ridi- 
2 . 
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rule, or judgment and wit, are widely dif- 
ferent. Rjaicule owes its origin to the ima- 
ination ; nor is it every imagination that 
will ſerve for this purpoſe, it muſt be one 
of a particular mode and texture. A man 
may poſſeſs reaſon in the higheſt perfection, 
and have ſo little of the other faculty as to 
become ridiculous himſelf the moment he 
offers at the way of ridicule. There can be 
no ſuch thing as ridicule without compari- 
| ſons and images (the ſupplying of which is 
the buſineſs of imagination) and thoſe pro- 
perly choſen, that they may ſtrike on the 
imaginations of the perſons we wou Id en- 
tertain, and produce in them the motions 
we experiment in ourſelves, like uniſons in 
muſick. The abſurd and the ridiculus are 
two things ; elſe, wherever one of theſe 
was found, it would be attended with the 
other, It is not difficult for any man of 
common ſenſe to diſcover the moſt glaring 
abſurdities in the dhctrine of tranſubſtantia- 
tion; but tis not every one could have ſet 
it in that ridiculous light which archbiſhop 
Tillotſon hath done: this demanded ſuch a 
degree of wit and good humour both, as 
but few can pretend to. In this excellent 
author we have an inſtance of the union of 
theſe two qualities of judgment and wit; 
but to one inſtance where they are thus 
united, it were eaſy to produce a hundred 
| F. 2 . 
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where they are found aſunder judgment 
without wit, for want of a ſufficient vivacity 


in the imagination; and wit without judg- 


ment, through the redundance of it. Wit, 
according to the proverb, is allied to mad- 


neſs, in this perfectly unreſembling judg- 
ment, which ſtands in direct opel n to 


it. Nay, wit alone does not compleat the 


character of the comic talker; to com- 


mand the laugh in a circle of well-bred 


people, there muſt with wit be humour 


too; by which is meant a certain turn for 
the alen des, which makes a man more 
quick to ſpy it out in any ſubject, and more 


pleas'd with it when found. It cannot be 


ſuppoſed, that to an angel any thing appears 
properly r:d:culous; who, as he is without 
the corporeal organs that miniſter to laugh- 
ter, ſo he knows nothing of that mechanical 
emotion of mind which accompanies it; 


the uſe of this paſſion being only for ſuch 


heterogeneous creatures as we are, to be a 
ballance to our ſtupidity, and a relief againft 


the ſpleen and vapours : and even with us 
*tis as changeable almoſt as the faſhion of 
our clothes. There was a time when a 
couple of grave animals were in great repu- 


tation, I mean the aſs and the owl, which, 


by perſons merrily diſpos d, are now ſeldom 


beheld without laughter. Whereupon a 
queſtion ariſeth, how, if theſe two creatures 
Were 
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pere to paſs under the teſt of ridicule, we 
| ſhould be able to make a judgment of 
them; ſince, with us, they would not be 
able to bear this teſt, which among the 
ancients they could well enough do? In this 
age they are ridiculous, formerly they were 
not: Which is the way of determining who 
have the right on their ſide, the ancients or 
we? Were Homer's well known image of 
the 2%, which he makes uſe of to deſcribe 
Har ſullenly retiring from the field of 
_ wa to be tried by ajury of modern critics, 
and in the method of ridicule-, whatever 
veneration they might have for the blind 
bard, I doubt they would find it difficult 


to acquit him; and more fo, to pronounce 


= the compariſon juſt and noble. We may 


add, that novelty is eſſential to the ridiculous, 
according to thoſe verſes of Juvenal: 


When cranes invade, his Ii 2 fword and ſhield 

The pigmy takes, and Airaight attends the 
field; 

The fight's fern ver, the cranes deſeend and 

Bear 

De ſprawling warriors thro the liquid air: 

Now here ſhould ſuch a fight appear to view 

All men would ſplit, 9 5 / lt 1 would ple 
while new ; 


F 3 | There's 
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There's none concern d where my day they 
m_ 

And not one warrior is a : foot i in be gbr. 


Juv. Sat. 13. 


And is not this a notable criterion, which 
if men conſent to appeal to, the ſame things 
may, at diſtant times, or at the ſame time 
among different perſons, be both true and 
falſe, ridiculous and not ridiculous? © 
18. ALL, that this writer ſeems to be 
apprehenſive of is, the melancholy way of 
_ examining religion ; but is there no danger 
from any other extream ? As there is a dark 
and ſullen, fo there is an airy, a jovial and 
ſanguine imagination; and, if one of theſe 
let alone, engenders ſuperſiition, the _— 8 
certainly betrays i into libertiniſm. In his 
zeal againſt the former, he hath quite a 
got to take any notice of the latter. We 
can have no dread or ſuſpicion, faith he, 
to render us uneaſy; for it is malice only, 
and not goodneſs, that can make us afraid, 
Now I thought, that though there be no 
malice in God, there was ſuch a, thing as 
juſtice belonging to the Governor of the 
world, which they that make bold with 
- his laws had ſome reaſon to dread. Where's 
* men of God's s being all terror or all 


gaodneſs 


* Page 61. 
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dreſs ”T fear this author is himſelf an 
; inſtande of the truth of what he chil 
that a very ſmall foundation of any paſſion 
will ſerve us, not only to act it well, but 
even to work ourſelves into it beyond our 
own reach. The paſſion of this noble 
Lord lay to a merry, and ſometimes a ſple- 


| natic enthufiaſm, which appears every where 


almoſt to have been an over-match for his 
reaſom; inſomuch, that no friend to religion, 
of but ordinary judgment, need fear his 
arguments, after having firſt blunted the 
edge which his wit (that muſt be confeſs d 
to have been uncommon) hath given to his 
thoughts and expreſſions. I would onl 
aſk, what imagination, of any kind, ha 
to do in the diſcovery or uh of truth ? 
Imagination is a coloured glaſs ; whether it 
be ſmut or paint that daubs it, makes little 
difference, ſince, in either caſe, tis impoſſi · 
ble to have a true diſcernment of objects 
thro ſuch a medium, - - To the queſtion, 
what ridiculè can lie againſt reaſon ? I an- 
ſwer, none againſt reaſon itſelf; and yet 
againſt what is reaſonable there may: the 
moſt reaſonable things in the world may 
have ſome circumſtance, which to a lu- 
dicrous fancy ſhall afford a handle for ex- 
poſing them. A great part of the preju- 
* againſt the . on account of 
F 4 the 
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the fimplicity of the tile; the little Para, 
to the rules of human eloquence, the plain 
narration of facts, and repreſentation of 
cuſtoms and manners not very well agreeing 
with our own, are to be aſcribed to this cauſe. 
Reaſon finds nothing of an objection in all this, 
againſt a book that was deſigned for the be- 
nefit of men of all ranks and capacities ; 
not to teach them artificial refinements, but 
to make them wiſe and good ; but the ma- 
gination meets with a great deal that offends 
its delicacy. If ridicule be ever allowable, 
yet we ought not to begin with it. Let 
| reaſon point out the error, and then, if 
there be occaſion, let wit lend its aid to 
render it ridiculous. Tis poſſible an opinion 
receiv'd for true may be found to be an 
error; and a cuſtom held facred have no- 
thing but the prejudices, bred by length of 
time, to ſupport it: and fo it is, that a 
man of a venerable aſpect may be a hypo- 
crite ; ſhall we therefore treat him as ſuch, 
before we know him to be ſo? Perhaps he 
is what he appears, and then the 3 
returns upon ourſelves; a man never look- 
ing ſo filly as after he finds himſelf to have 
| A hd in the wrong place. 

; 19. Tye ſum is, that every rational 
being, as was faid before, is obliged to go- 
vern himſelf by reaſon ; by which is meant, 

that reaſon is to _ the duty, and ta 


2 — ſopply 


apply the motive. 5 5 are not only 1 to 
practiſe what reaſon Sion, but to practiſe 
| It becauſe it is enjoin'd by reaſon, and upon 
the views and principles which reaſer pro- 
poſes ; that is, in ſhort, becauſe the ſeveral 
duties commanded by reaſon are founded on 
the nature of things, being agreeable to the 
faculties of our minds, the ſtate and cir- 
cumſtances of our beings, the ſituation we 
are in with reſpe& to our fellow creatures, 
and above all, to the obligations we are 
under to ſtudy and obey the will of our 
Maker ; otherwiſe we are not to be deem'd 
reaſonable agents; nor do we ſo much fol- 
low reaſon, though we happen to travel in 
the ſame road with her, as inclination. 
There are two uſeful principles planted in 
human nature by the wiſe Author of it ; 

religious dread and veneration of a N 
power, and a difintereſted benevolence. I 
hope I ſhall not give offence if I call theſe 
two by the name of rational inſtinfts. 1 
call them inſtincts, becauſe they are not the 
_ reſult of laborious, or even any proper rea- 
ſoning, on the obligations we are under to 
our Creator, or to our fellow creatures, but 
co-exiſt with the ideas of their reſpective 
objects, and are found in ſouls of the moſt 
unequal capacities and improvements. I 
call them rational, becauſe, though they are 
not the proper effect and offeprin g of reaſon, 

yet 
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yet they are ſeated in none but rational be- 


ings; do not exert themſelves to any con- 
ſiderable degree till the age of reaſon ; and, 

finally, are both coincident with the dictates 
of reaſon, and ſtrengthen'd and elevated by 


them. There is ſome truth even in that 


atheiſtical obſervation, 


Primum in orbe deos fecit FI 6s Ms 


The natural fears of the human mind, in 
concurrence with tradition, and the pas 
of a Deity from his viſible works, led men 
to believe and reverence a Being, on whom 
they, and all other things, were ſuppoſed 
to depend; and the ſame fears degenerating 
into ſuperſtition, and practiſed upon by the 
craft of politicians, prieſts, Sc. made way 
for the ſpreading of polytheiſin, or the belief 
of many Gods among the heathen ; toge= + 
ther, with the numerous, abſurd, and cruel 
rites belonging to their worſhip. | 
$ 20. AND then, as for benevolence, it 
hath been clearly proved to be a natural 
principle, by the author of the Inquiry into 
the original of our ideas of beauty and virtue; 
and, before him, in the Spefators , where 
it is ſtiled, An inſtinct, a generous prepoſ- 
lion, antecedent to reaſon from tereſt ; 
which are the words of the enguirer: there 
is ſo little difference, that the latter may be 
ſuppoſed to have ſprung from the former. 
Int 
2 Spctator, Ne. 5 88 and 610, 


1 | 
8 = 7; 
That we might not confound the virtue of 
benevolence with the iyſtinct call'd by that 
name, the author of the Spectators very 
ſeaſonably and juſtly obſerves, That the 
<« defire of doing g ood is no otherwiſe a 
<< virtue than as it is improved and regulated 
c by reaſon.” This limitation the enguirer 
forgot, or did not think proper to inſert, be- 
cauſe he was of opinion, that the virtue of 
| benevolence was one and the fame with the 
natural inſtinct; which I beg leave to think 
is a very great miſtake. Merely natural incli- 
nations, that ſpring up ſpontaneouſly in the 


human heart, without the influence of reaſon, 
do not deſerve the name of virtue, but in- 


clinations that flow from reaſon. To be pre- 
poſſeſſed on the right ſide by a kind of me- 

chaniſm, is a felicity of temper; to be in- 
clined to it from a view to the merits of 
the cauſe, is laudable. True virtue lies in 
the determination of the elective faculty to 
that which is reaſonable, as ſuch. He that 
is benevolent from a happy inſtinct, poſ- 

ſeſſes the material part of virtue; but it is 
not really virtuous till he acts from a regard 
to reaſon ; which is then only done, when the 
ſuitableneſs of this or that method of action 
to the order of the world, and to the laws 
of the Almighty, to whom we are infinitely 
more indebted than we can be to all other 
beings, is the prevailing inducement to our 


choice 
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choice. From whence, by the way, it may 
be proper to take notice, that placing the 
formality of virtue in a conformity to reaſon, 


is no way inconſiſtent with placing the fame 


thing in a conformity to the 2d, of God; 
foraſmuch as reaſon, which always falls in 


with the w of God, will inſtruct every man, 


that adviſes with her, in his duty, to make 
the 2 of God, both as the firſt and the 


beſt of Beings, however diſcover'd, the inva- 


riable rule of his behaviour. 

8 21. TRE author of the Vaguiryꝰ had 
reaſon to ſay, that had we no ſenſe of good 
diſtinct from the advantage or intereſt ariſing 
from the external ſenſes, and the percep- 
tions of beauty and harmony, our admira- 


tion and love towards a fruitful field, or 
commodious habitation, would be mack the 


fame with what we have towards a generous 
friend, or a noble character for both ; are, or 
may be, advantageous to us. May we ot argue 


againſt this author's notion of virtue, after 


a like manner ? If without conſidering our 
actions, as under the guidance of reaſon and 
choice, an inſtinct of benevolence makes 


"2 virtuous, ſo that whoever acts in pur- 


ſuance of the intimations of this benevolence, 


(let him act never fo neceſſarily or blindly) 
is truly virtuous ; we may fay in this caſe, as 


the author before, on the ſuppoſition of 


mens having regard onl y to their own ad- 


vantage, 


Þ Pag. 107. of the firſt edit. 
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| Ane chat we have the ſame love to- 
wards a fruitful field, &c. for a fruitful 
field, a; river, much more the ocean, the 


light, the air, are extenſively beneficial ; and 


fince the moſt benevolent of manking Can 


be no more, there is the ſame ground to : 


value and eſteem thoſe as theſe, in caſe 

nature, ſeparate from reaſon, be the ſole ori- 
ginal of the uſefulneſs of both. The for- 
mer, indeed, have no intention of being 


ſerviceable, which the latter have : but if | 


the cauſe or ſpring of this intention be not 
reaſon, but inſtind, which puts forth itſelf 
in actions beneficial to mankind, after much 


the ſame manner as the ſpherical form of 


the particles of water is the occaſion of their 


fluidity, or the ſap circulating in the veſſels | 


of vegetables ſhoots out in branches, leaves, 

and fruit; I do not ſee how commendation 
is any more due to the one than to the 
other. The principle and end of actions 
muſt be taken into the account, to compleat 
their moral character. Let us, of two men, 

ſuppoſe one, without making any uſe of his 


reaſon, to be ſtrongly inclined to acts f 
compaſſion, liberality, and all other ſocial 


virtues, which accordingly he practiſes as 
opportunity offers; never once reflecting that 
it is his duty ſo to act as a reaſonable agent 
and the creature of God : the other, as to 
his natural diſpoſition, very unhappy, be- 


C ing 
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ing incompaſſionate, avaritious, Gc. but, by 
the right uſe of his reaſon, poſſeſs'd with a 
high ſenſe of moral obligations, and a pre- 
vailing reſolution to act up to them, in ſpite 
of his natural reluctance to generous and 
public-ſpirited actions: I aſk, which of the 

two is the more virtuous ? So far is the for- 

mer from deſerving the preference, that he 
1s not to be numbred among the virtuous, 
not ſo much as in the loweſt claſs; having 
the outſide of virtue, but nothing of the life 
and ſoul ; while the latter, tho by reaſon of 
the contrary inclination, which he is forced to 
be continually ſtruggling with, he may not be 
ſo widely beneficial according to his abilities, 
muſt be pronounced to have a very uncom- 
mon degree of virtue; the ſtrength of the 76% 
lution to act virtuouſly, (which may be ſtiled 
a moral inclination, as the inſtinct of bene- 
volence is a mechanical one) being beſt 
calculated by the reſiſtance or oppoſition 
which it overcomes. It is therefore this 
moral inclination that conſtitutes the virtue 
of benevolence ; while the mechanical one 
is no more than a happineſs, and a happi- 
neſs it muſt be own'd to be, ſince inſtinct 
may eaſily become ſubſervient to religion 
and virtue, leading men, as it were by the 
h till it hath delivered them to the 
tuition of reaſon, to be inſtructed farther | 
in thoſe things of which nature hath 
given 
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given them certain hints and anticipations, 
and diſpoſing them more impartially to 
weigh, and more heartily to follow its ad- 
vice. Few will be at the trouble of tracing 
out the obligations of religion and morality 
from the principles of reaſon; and yet fewer 
would do this, if there was not a kind of 
| biafs that carried inquiſitive minds to ſuch 
contemplations, and was the ground of that 
pleaſure and ſatisfaction which they receive 
from them. We ſhould therefore regard it 
as an argument of the wiſdom and goodneſs 
of the governour of the world, that he hath 
link'd men together in ſociety by theſe natural 
bonds of religion and benevolence, and as 
an invitation to us from the ſame Being, to 
advance farther, and to aſpire to the nobleſt 
heights of virtue and devotion ; having by 
 2n/iinf# only enter'd us into the way, and 
taught us the firſt ſteps to them. 
$ 22. WN religion and benevolence 
proceed from mere inſtindt, and when from 
reaſon, is, in moſt caſes, eaſily enough known 
from the effects. Inftin#, blundering in 
the dark, and without a guide, as well as 
without light, almoſt unavoidably breeds 
ſuperſtition. Now ſuperſtition is ſuch a fear 
of the Deity, as repreſents him hard to be 
pleaſed in ſome reſpects, and no leſs eaſy tobe 
pleaſed in others; and even as being pleaſed 


and angry without any good reaſon _ ei- 
er. 
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ther. The cauſe of this fear is a groſs and 
ſtupid ignorance, ariſing from the almoſt 
total neglect of our reaſon, in the affairs of 
religion; the effefs of it are as hurtful as 
they are uncomfortable. Ignorance of the 
Deity, ariſing from a criminal diſuſe of our 
reaſon on this ſubject, is the immediate ori- 
ginal of ſuperſtition ; for, ſurely, it muſt. 
argue moſt wretched 3 ignorance in any, and 
that ignorance, a moſt inexcuſable wap 2 == 
of our reaſon, to ſuppoſe that God is diffi- 
cult to be pleaſed, not upon the account of 
the ſpotleſs purity of his nature (which ren- 
ders it impoſſible for-him not to hate moral 
evil, or to delight in any thing beſides moral 
good) but becauſe he is apprehended to be 
like ſome men, who are not governed by 
reaſon, but by humour ; and do this or that, 


not for that it 8 them, and is fit wal : 


expedient to be done, but becauſe they have 
a fancy and an inclination to do it. And as 
men of this capricious humourſome temper 
very often love to impoſe odd ridiculous ſer- 
vices on their inferiors, to be complimented 
by them, and are moſt pleaſed with thoſe 
that fawn and cringe to them, and ſhape 
themſelves to their humour ; ſo do the ſu- 
perſtitious fooliſhly imagine it to be in reſpect 
of God. This makes them to abound in 
external profeſſions of eſteem, and in the 
ceremonious part of religion; while they 
| 1 
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are miſerably deficient in works of righte- 4 
ouſheſs, and in true folid inward piety. It 
matters not how little care they wks of their 
hearts and lives; what paſſions mutiny in 
the one, and what evil cuſtoms prevail in 
the other, as long as they are ſollicitouſſy + 
careful to make all up by the frequency and „ 
length of their devotions, their pretended zeal | | - 
for the name of God, and for that which 
they call religion. They may be as unjuſt, 
as uncharitable, as ſelfiſh as they have a 
mind to be; ſo they be ſtrict and punctual 
in certain perform ances, which they con- 
ceit to be mighty acceptable to the ſupreme 
Being. And can any thing diſcover the ab- 
ſence of reaſon more plainly than ſuch con- 
ceptions of the Deity ? conceptions ſo un- 
worthy of him? ſo repugnant, I will not 
| tay to the revelations he hath made of him- 
ſelf in the ſcripture, but to the firſt and 
moſt native ideas of our own minds, which 5 
always teach us to aſcribe infinite wiſdom to = 
God, and to believe that he governs the —_— 
world by rules of eternal order and fitneſs? 
The want of reaſon to regulate our natural 
fears of the Deity, is farther ſeen in the 
effects of ſuperſtition, which are no leſs 
hurtful, than they are uncomfortable. Su- 
rſtition is a moſt uncomfortable thing, 
filling the mind with endleſs jealouſies and 


ſuſpicions, leaving u us uncertain, after all that 
Vor. I IV. G we 
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we have done to pleaſe God, whether he 
will be pleaſed with us or no; for when the 
Almighty is not ſuppoſed to conſult the per- 

fection of his nature, and the real honour 
and glory of his name, or to guide himſelf 
by any ſettled meaſures in his dealings and 
diſpenſations with the children of men, how 
em the be otherwiſe regarded, than with a 


ſecret dread and terror? Superſtition being 


the offspring of ignorance, muſt needs pro- 
duce a, low abject ſpirit, and beget reſtleſs 
diſquieting thoughts; after much the ſame 
manner as darkneſs and ſolitude are apt to 
create unaccountable fears in weak and ti- 
merous ſouls. So gloomy and uncomfort- 
able is ſuperſtition ! and to every jot as per- 
nicious ; being an utter enemy to ſound re- 
ligion, while it promotes ſomething elſe, 
very different from it, if not inconſiſtent. 
with it under that name ; making people 
ſcrupulouſly exact in ſome trivial obſerva- 
tions of their own, or which have been 
handed down by tradition from their fathers, 
or inculcated upon them by their blind or 
deſigning guides; and perhaps every whit as 
. regardleſs of their moral behaviour, of the 
temper and habit of their minds, the inclina- 
tions of their hearts, and what the ſcripture 
calls true religion and und- efiled before God. 
The ſuperſtitious man may be very conſcien- 
nous! in his way; but then tis a falſe, a miſin- 
1. form d 
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form'd "CF EMT a conſcience under the 
power of wrong principles; a conſcience that 
binds where it ſhould looſe, and leaves a man 
looſe, where it ſhould bind him faſteſt. 
A terrible example of all this we meet with 


nn a ſuperſtition that is of the blackeſt and 


_ moſt diſmal complexion, that preſents God 
to the mind as cruel and inexorable, delight- 
ed with the miſeries of the greater part of - 
his creatures, which he abſolutely decrees; 
and, withal, ſo very kind to a few as to 
ſnatch them away with an irreſiſtible hand, 
and tranſlate them in a whirlwind to hea 
Having theſe notions of God, the ſu- 
perſtitious will have ſuitable ones of reli- 
gion; and inſtead of placing it in meekneſs, 
- purity and charity, in being and doing good, 
they will be ready to fancy that it is made 
up of voluntary and needleſs auſterities, af- 
flicting the body without meaſure or any 
good end; in a round of tedious duties, and 
burdenſome obſervances ; abſtaining from 
things which God hath not forbidden, and 
making ſins and duties where he hath made 
none. The length of this paragraph will, I 
make no doubt, be pardoned by thoſe who 
confider what dreadful work ſuperſtition 
hath made in the world, and will ſtill make 
where it reigns ; which it is for ever likely 
to do, where reaſon, fighting under the ban- 
ner of revelation, doth not dethrone it. 
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The firſt original of atheiſm itſelf in the 
| heathen world, ſeems to have been ſuperſti- 
tion. Religion among the pagans was in- 
deed quite overgrown with. itz. inſomuch, 
that it required ſome time and pains to find 
out religion under. ſuch a load of rubbiſh as 
ſuperſtition had heap'd upon it. This be- 

ing the caſe, that what men commonly 
© call'd religion, was at that time little elſe 
_ beſides ſuperſtition, men of an atheiſtical 
bent of mind immediately inferr'd that all 
religion was ſuperſtition : not only the wor- = 
ſhip of many gods, but of any one God; 
not only thoſe fabulous accounts of the 
Elyſian fields, and the infernal ſhades, but 
all belief of any other world beſides this, 
and of future recompences for the righteous 
and the wicked; not only the vulgar theolo- 
gy, which gave a relation of the births of the 
gods, and their ſeveral parts and provinces 
in the government of the world, but the 
general doctrine of creation and providence : 
and thus at length religion and fuperſtition 
with theſe men came to be ſynonimous 
terms ; and whatever could be faid againſt 
the latter, (as to be ſure a great deal may ve- 
ry juſtly) they turn'd into an objection againſt 
the former; which makes the Epicurean 
poet ſay of religion, what hath but too much 
truth in it, when applied to ſuperſtition ; 
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. 13 ante Ws ede cum vita jacerer 
n terris oppreſſa gravi ſub religione 
caput a cli regionibus oſtendebut, 


Heri,  fuper afpectu mortal bus ant. 4 he 


Atheiſm in; the. = world, at the 
opening of the reformation, may be eaſily 


ſhewn to have had the Gs riſe; agreeably 
to which 'tis an obſervation of b Dr. Geddes, 


that there are more people of no religion in 


Tah, than in all the world beſides. 


& 23. A BENEVOLENCE, that is the 


fruit of mere inſtinct, hath the diſadvantage 
do be ſolitary, partial, and leſs firm and con- 


ſtant: ſuch a benevolence, as much as it 


ſeems form'd for ſociety, and really is fo for 


ſome ſorts of it, is in truth a ſolitary thing, 
detach'd and ſever'd from the company of 
the virtues ; which never aſſemble in a full 


chorus, or march in a body, but when rea- 
en is at the head of them. Hence are 


thoſe monſtrous, and yet common conjunc- 
tions of benevolence and irreligion, and of 
benevolence and diſſoluteneſs of manners; and 


a man of great good- nature, that wants 


not an inclination to ſerve the community, 
proves one of the worſt enemies to it by his 


vices. Nor, if we examine the matter to 


the bottom, is there any ching we can juſtly 
> Lueret. l. 1. M.iſcell. 
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be ſurprized at in all this; ſince the man is 


ſo far conſiſtent with himſelf, as, amidſt 


thoſe ſeeming contradictions which his con- 
duct is fill'd with, to act from the ſame 


principle. He follows nature in his be- 
nevolent actions; and, *tis as true, that he 
follows it when he abandons himſelf to a 
ſenſual and ungodly life; the difference is, 
in one caſe tis pure genuine nature; in the 
other nature corrupted ; but ſtill *tis only 
animal nature, or that nature which is born 
before reaſon. Another characteriſtie of 


* 


this benevolence, is its being maim'd and 


partial, which makes it appear as unſightly 


as a figure, otherwiſe beautiful, lopp'd of 


ſome of its principal Wender Such a 
benevolence is as ſhort of the compleat idea 
of benevolence, as the nature it grows out 
of, is of the entire nature of man. Per- 


| ſons influenc'd by this narrow benevolence, _ 
love others at much the ſame rate as they 
love themſelves. As their ſelf-love over- 


looks the chief and nobleſt part of them 
ſelves, ſo their benevolence hath no more 
regard to the higheſt intereſt of others. 


What ſtrikes their ſenſes or fancy, affects 


alike their felf-love and their © benevolence ; 


but where there is nothing to work upon 


theſe, they feel not the leaſt emotions of 
either of theſe paſſions, and ſo are perfectly 


unconcerned for What relates to themſelves, 


3.1/7 Of Rezias th. 87 
or thoſe who are moſt dear to them. The 
fight, or even relation of a ſingle perſon - 
in calamitous circumſtances, pinch'd- with 
extreme poverty, rack d by pain, diſtorted 
in his limbs, or groaning under the heavy 
_ yoke of tyranny and oppreſſion, cauſes as 

diſagreeable a perception, and after the ſame 
_ irreſiſtible manner, as the moſt grating and 
diſcordant ſounds to the ear; and makes 
them as much in haſte to remove the for- 
mer, if it be in their power, as to ſilence 
the latter: while the greateſt corruption 
of manners, a mind moſt miſerably dif- 
tempered, and enſlay'd to its paſſions, - and 
a courſe of life that bodes nothing but utter 
ruin in the end, diſturb them no more 
than if they were the : moſt trivial evils, 
or no evils at all; of which, this plain ac- 


Count is to be given, that reaſon i the 


only proper judge of theſe calamities, they 


| that do not form their notions ** their 


conduct upon reaſon, are not ſenſible of 
them. The laſt mark, by which this ſort 
of benevolence betrays its falſity, is, its not 
being able to ſtand the ſhock of violent 
temptations ; not having the ſtability and 
ſtrength of a benevolence that is enfor&'d by 
reaſon. There is a ſubordination. in the 
paſſions ; the ſtrongeſt of all which is, e 
. os I mean, falſly ſo call'd, or a ſelf-lowe 
T4 - that 
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that looks not beyond this life, and its low 


of 


ſtrongeſt of the paſſions; 1o that when other 

affions coincide Th _, or do not claſn 
with it, they ſball be gratify'd ; but as ſoon 
as there happens to be a 8 between 
them, in a point of 1 importance, and either 
ſome darling intereſt of our own, or a fo- 
reign one, muſt be ſacrificed, tis not dif- 


concernments: this /e/f-love is, I ſay, the 


ficult to foreſer on which ſide the ſcale will 


turn. It is from hence we are furniſh'd 
with an eaſy ſolution of a phenomenon, at 


firſt ſight extremely puzzling ; of perſons | 


who, in lower ſtations of life, have main- 
tain'd the character of an unblemiſh'd pro- 
bity, a great ſteadineſs and ſincerity in their 

friendſhips, and a fidelity in their truſts, 5 

which it was thought nothing could cor- 
rupt; and yet, when their ſelf-love hath | 
been more ſtrongly attack d, when they 
have been advanced to high places, and the 


temptations to diſhoneſty have been vaſtly - 


greater than before, have at once forfeited 
the reputation they had gotten ; have grown 
artful and filing, betrayed their friends, 


been falſe to their truſts, fold their country; 


and ſtuck at no meaſures, how baſe and 
ſhameful ſoever, tHat would help to raiſe 
and aggrandize them: their ſelfelbve falling 
in with their ambition, or love of 1 
ang 
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net hath ſtifled and choak'd dll dhe. 
| ſeeds of goodnefs, fincerity, „ 
in their ſouls. At beſt, if our „e love dees 
not fly; at grandeur, it will not be content 
ee life, and eaſe, and ſafety; it n 
de more moderate in its demands, but w 
be ſure to inſiſt on the rights of /e + 
preſervation ; and rather than conſent to part 
with theſe, be the cauſe what it will, will 
give up all thoſe intereſts which benevolence 
had taken under its charge. This is the 
almoſt certain iſſue, where mens benevolence, 
like their love, is of the lower kind, 
and entirely mechanical ; whereas a be- | 
nevolence that takes its riſe from reaſon, and 
is eſtabliſhed by it, hath a kind of infinite 
force: for reafar ſummons: together all the 
conſiderations of duty and intereſt; the ob- 
ligations we are under to our Maker; our 
relation to other reaſonable beitigs; the praiſe 
and pleaſure of acting agreeably to this re- 
lation; together with the glorious and eter- 
nal rewards of another life: teaching us at 
the ſame time to engage the aids of divine 
grace ; by which means it communicates a 
firmneſs to our benevolent affections, which 
a carnal ſelf-love, with all its batteries, Can- 
not ſhake. And as for that elfelove which ; 
1s under the guidance of reaſon, it is im- 
pms a caſe ſhould Happen, in __ our 
TT ene- 
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benevolence, as regulated by the ſame reaſon, 
Is inconſiſtent with it; even though we act 
up to its higheſt demands, -by. devoting our 
earthly all to the ſervice of our. friends, of 
_ publick, of the church, or of man- 
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than N a in knowledge, 
or degeneracy of manners, every one is left 


to determine for himſelf. I am no way ſur. 
prized to ſee thoſe. turn advocates ior fate 


” and neceſſity, whoſe conduct will admit of 
nud other excuſe; but what motive or plea 
any man of tolerable ſenſe and virtue can 


have for appearing on that fide of the que- 


ſton, is to me incomprehenſible. 


$2. Tu E author of the Philofop bical En- 
quiry concerning human liberty *, very gravely 


tells his readers, that the notions he ad- 


« vances are fo far from being inconſiſtent 
e with, that they are the ſole foundation of 


0 * morality and laws, of rewards and Tm 
cc & ments . | 85 


. Preface, 


HE freedom of Foes: actions 
Terms. to > 


4 
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* rents in ſociety and that the notions he 
_ © explodes are ſubverſive of them.” Now / 

if the fact be as it is here repreſented, tis 
fit men ſhould be inform'd of a thing ſo 
much for their benefit to know. But that 
we _ not Wen a matter of fuch Wer 


+ +- 


this uſeful define of => Here's a man 
ſtrongly tempted to play the knave; but, 
believing himſelf maſter of his own actions, 
and anſwerable for them, he is ſecretly re- 
ſtrained thro' ſhame of the foulneſs of the 
crime, or fear of its conſequences in an 
after-life. Whether he be free or no, matters 
not. He imagines that he is free, and ſhall 
deſerve blame and puniſhment, if he does 
any thing injurious to his fellow-creatures, 
or diſhonourable to his Maker ; and by this 
thought he is aw'd and kept within ſome 
bounds. This is conſcience, a perſuaſion of 
the natural and intrinſic differences of good 
and evil, and of our own liberty to chuſe one 
or the other; ; which inward perſuaſion fills 
the mind with joy or ſorrow, hope. or fear, 
confidence or ſhame, according as we appre- 
hend ourſelves to have made a right or a 
wrong uſe of our freedom in obſerving ot 
__—_— theſe ellential and everlaſting dif- 
render 
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| ferences of things. Let us now con 4 ſup- 
_ poſition the other way, of a perſon in the 
fame circumſtances as the former, but not un- 
der the ſame rgſtraint. Is he hired to write a 
libel, or to commit a murder? he eſteems 
| himſelf, as properly, no more chargeable 
With theſe actions than the pen or the ſword 
be employs in them; he dire theſe, while 
he himſelf is directed by a higher hand: he 


is but the amanuenſis or executioner to fate. 


3 long as he hath this view of the caſe, 


what is how left to be a check on his incli- 
nations? what room for conſcience to terrify 
. or reproach him? With this apology at 
hand, will he. not readily follow appetite 
and paſſin, where it can be done with ſafety, 
and execute whatever a * intereſt ſhall 
_ dictate? 
7 Wurd a man is told *, © that all 
e nis actions are ſo determined by the cauſes 
ce preceding each action, that not one paſt 
action could poſſibly not have come to 
<« paſs - - - that in every point of time he 
ns unavoidably determin'd by the circum- 
« ſtances he is in, and the cauſes he is un- 
der, to do. that one thing he does, and 
<« not poſſibly to do any other - - that 
« liberty, or freedom from neceſſity, is an 
e abſurd inconſiſtent thing - - - and mens 
i NE of any of their actions, 2 
cc u 2 
b Enguiry, pag. II, 13, 45. 
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<1 por a miſtake ; as if, bœcauſe in the re- 
« penting humour they find no preſent mo- 
tive to do thoſe! actions, they might not 
have done them at the time they did 
them, and that they were free froni neceſ- 
* ſty, as they were from outward impedi- 
© ments in the doing them.” - - - - - I fay, 
when a man is told all this, with an air of 
ſeriouſneſs, and by one that pretends to have 
a more than common inſight into humam na- 
ture, I need not aſk, whether, ſuppoſing 
him to be of the ſame mind with the au- 
thor, this is likely to be an additional curb 
on an evil znclination, or rather will not take 
away the reſtraint he was before under from 
the apprehenſion of the guilt he ſhould 
contract, and the anguiſn, experienced or 
foreſeen, of repentance; which he can have 
no ground to be afraid of, if he believe every 
att of wickedneſs to be fo neceffary, and 
every act of repentance ſo fooliſh and miſ- 
taken a thing as it is kete deſcribed. 0" Þ— 
58 4. In the life of Alexander, by Plu- 
tarch, we meet with a memorable example, 
to this purpoſe: That young conqueror, 
having, in the fury of his paſſion, kill'd ho- 
neſt Chytus, a faithful ſoldier, and to whom 
but a little before he owed the preſervation 
of his life in battle, had no ſooner pulled the 
ſpear out of his body, with which he had 
transfixed him, but, ſtruck with the * 


. cc 


of the action, Is _— £8 | as 
_ himſelf with the ſame weapon, had not his 
friends prevented, and by force carried him 
to his chamber, where he wept moſt 
grievouſly, and could not be brought to for- 
give himſelf, till Ariſtander, to comfort him, 
made him believe that all had happened by 
an unavoidable fatality, and then he was 


quickly ſatisfied; as he very well might, | 


when the death of Clitus, tho by his hand, 

was no more his crime, than if he had been 
kill'd by the fall of a tile-ſtone, or by fome 
natural diſtemper. Another inſtance ſhall 
be ſome Roman legions ©, who had revolted 
to the enemy, and, partly by the ignomi- 
nious uſage they met with, and partly by 
the ſucceſs of the Roman, general in thoſe 
parts, were afterwards made ſenfible of their 
error. The hiſtorian obſerves, <©* That theſe 


© legions were a moſt miſerable ſpectacle. ; 
that, dejected with a conſciouſneſs of their 
crime, they ſtood with their eyes fixed on 


K 


0 


A 


«Ms ground ; that they had not confidence 
enough to return the ſalutes of the army, 
nor made any anſwer to thoſe who en- 
deavoured to comfort and encourage them, 
© concealing themſelves in their tents, and 
* ſhunning the light itſelf; and that it was 
*© not ſo much danger and fear, as /hame, that 
had this effect upon them: the victorious 


e Tacit. Hiſt, lib. 4. 
vor. IV. „ * army 
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&« army likewiſe appearing aſtoniſhed, and 
<* while they dar'd not offer any thing in 
< their behalf, by their tears and filence 


© pleading for their pardon, till at length 
“ Cerealis quieted their minds, by telling 


« them, that all the misfortunes which had 
te been occaſioned by the contentions among 


te the ſoldiers and their officers, were the 


e work of fate. Now for the ſame reaſon, 


as the notion of mens being fatally deter- 
mined in their wor/? actions, eaſes them of 


the forments of repentance for what they 
have done ; it muſt much more deſtroy the 
reluctance of conſcience under a violent tempt- 
ation, and huſh all its fears; ſince, when 


the paſſions are fired with the view of pleaſure 


or advantage, men are willing to accept of 


any excuſe for gratifying their inclination, 


and therefore cannot but approve of ſuch a 
plea as is reckon'd very ſubſtantial, even after 
the action is paſt, the pleaſure vaniſh'd, 


and the paſſions being grown cool again, 
leave them the power to judge of things with 
more impartiality. So that were it true, 


that the liberty of the ail were ſubverſive of 


morality and laws, and fate and neceſſity the 


ſole foundation of them; yet I maintain, 
and, I think, have fully prov'd, that the 
quite contrary holds as to the belief of the 
one or the other; he that believes he is fr es, 


feeling other reſtraints, and being acted by 
: | x Aa 
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other ſprings and motives, than the man 
who is perſuaded of his being hurried by 
neceſſity to do every thing he does. 

. Uyon the whole, I wiſh the ex- 
am ple of a brother heathen may have ſome 
weight with a certain writer, who would 
_ deſpiſe any thing that came recommended 
under the name of chriſtian : Cotta *, fearing 
he might be thought to carry his Ob- 
jections againſt a providence too far, adds, 
Truita in hoc loco verſatur oratio, videtur 
enim auttoritatem afferre peccanat : reffe uide- 
retur; nifi & virtutis & vitiorum fine ulla divi- 
na ratione (he means, without taking in the 
conſideration of a divine Being, and a divine 
Providence) grave ipſius conſcientiæ pondus 
eſſet, qua ſublata, jacent omnia. 'Tho' this be 

certainly a great miſtake, that conſcience may 

ſubſiſt without intereſting a ſupreme 1 

in the actions and affairs of mankind; 
I would take notice of the tenderneſs 254 
caution of this heathen, when diſputing on 
a point of this importance, left he ſhould 
fay any thing that might ſeem to give coun- 
tenance and authority to vice; and of his ob- 
ſervation, that whatever diſtinction is made 
between virtue and vice, in the practice of 
the world, it is owing to the weight of con- 
ference, which cannot be taken away, but 
ts diſtinction goes with it. Liet the author 
e H 2 + of 
Cicero de Nat. Deor. lib. iii, S 35. 
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of the Enquiry read this, and bluſh, if his 
principles will let him, to reflect on the 
outrage he hath done the cauſe of virtue, 
by attempting to ſhew that coꝝſcience owes 
not its being to nature, but to a falſe opinion 


men have taken up of their being free 


agents; that repentance, which is nothing 
elſe but an act of conſcience, _ the review 
of a paſt action ſuppoſed to be criminal, is 
without any foundation: inſomuch, that, 
jf what he ſays be true, a man may as reaſon- 
ably repent of his not preventing the miſchief 
done by earthquakes and inundations, as of 
the hurt which his fellow-creatures have 
ſuffered from any actions of his wn. 
8 6. In ſhort, to conſider the writings 
that have been publiſhed within the compaſs 
of a few years, one would think that ſome _ 
men had entered into a confederacy to de- 
ſtroy all that is good and valuable from the 
earth, and to ſet the corrupt paſſions of 
mankind at liberty, that they might riot 
without controul, and render a life, miſerable 
and finful enough at beſt, a ſcene of the 
moſt perfect madneſs and diſtraction, We 
have had diſcourſes to prove that the foul is 
material and mortal; that all our vzews are 
naturally mean and ſelfiſh ; and that the 


ill hath no more freedom than the hand it 
moves, being neceſſarily moved by ſomething 


elſe. Tis certain that theſe principles are 
2 „ - + yay. 
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very faitable company, and do their buſineſs 


much more effectually in conjunction than 
they could do aſunder. If I thought there 


was no benevolent inſtinct, no generous pro- 


ty in nature; yet as long as I conceived 
myſelf to have a ſuperior power within me, 
that could direct and over- rule nature, I 
fhould conclude I. was obliged in conſcience, 
and by the ſtrength of reſolution, to do that 
hk my nature did not incline me to. Or 
if I held the /zberty of the will for a chimera, 
but granted ſuch a thing as a diſintereſted 
benevolence, the ſhame of not appearing as 
benevolent as others, and the regard which 
I obſerved the world to pay to this amiable 
character, might keep me from doing thoſe 
baſe and injurious things, to which I was.led 
by my natural temper. Or, finally, if with 
the denial of all good inclinations in nature, 
and the liberty of human actions, I join'd the 
belief of the immortality of the foul, and a 
future flate of rewards and puniſhments ; this 
belief, however inconſiſtent, might operate 
ſo far as to carry me to a courſe of actions 
contrary to the tendency of my principles in 
the two former particulars: whereas, now 
there ſeems not to be any hold left for virtue, 
and no banks to oppoſe againſt vice; or none 
but what it will eaſily throw down. 
$ 7. WII I. they ſay, it is not in their 
power to write and talk otherwiſe than they 
„„ . 
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do? the excuſe, I own to be valid, admit- 
ting the truth of their bypotbefis, that all the 
actions of mankind are neceſſary : and there- 
fore, if I expoſtulate with them on the ill 
conſequences attending the prevalency of their 
opinion, and urge theſe as a reaſon why they 
ſhould not be fond of publiſhing it, my de- 
ſign is not to upbraid them as, upon their 
own principles, doing an ill thing, of which 
they ought to repent, and for which they 
deſerve to be puniſh'd ; but, to fight them 
with their own weapon, ſince even allow- 
ing them their principles, the knowledge of 
the miſchievous tendency of the notion they 
eſpouſe, will neceſſarily reſtrain them, unleſs 
they are of an envious and malevolent tem- 
per, from all endeavours, either by .writing 
or converſation, to promote it. Let their 
actions be free or neceſſary, tis impoſlible 
this conſideration ſhould not have ſo much 
influence on a good-natur'd man, and a friend 
to his ſpecies, as make him keep his thoughts 
to himſelf, when in propagating them he can 
hope for nothing but to ſee vice and wicked- 
neſs ſpread in equal proportion with that 
which he calls 77u7h. For which reaſon, I 
muſt needs look on all thoſe, who being con- 
vinc'd of the good infſuence which this error, 
that men are free agents, if it be an error, 
hath upon their lives, and the malignant 
influence of the contrary opinion, are yet 


. 


this matter, as enemies in their minds to the 


happineſs of their fellow- creatures, and re- 


ceiving a diabolical pleaſure from their vices 


and miſertes. Let them clear themſelves, if 
they can. I am glad, in the mean while, 


to read thoſe words of the Enquirer immedi 


_ ately following the afore-cited : © This 1 


ce judg'd neceſſary to make out in treating a 
4 ſubject that hath relation to — ; be- 
te cauſe nothing can be true which ſubverts 


_ « theſe things; and all diſcourſe muſt be de- 
4 fective wherein the reader perceives any 
« diſagreement to moral truth, which is as 


tc evident as any ſpeculative truth, and much 
«© more neceſſary to be render'd clear to the 
. © reader's mind than truth in all other 


© ſciences.” This is very honeſtly faid, and 
| if he keep to the criterion here laid down, | 


of the ſabſerviency of any notion to morality, 


he muſt acknowledge himſelf obliged from 


what hath been now, and will farther be, 
offered, not only to give up his notions as 


inexpedient, and therefore not fit to be de- 


fended, but as utterly falſe. 


$ 8. Bur that it may not be thought I 
am begging quarter for an opinion I am not 


able to defend, I ſhall now proceed to ſet 


the liberty of human actions in ſuch a light, 


as I flatter myſelf will diſcover the great n- 
1 of denying or A it: to 
4 * 
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violently bent on undeceiving the world in 
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which purpoſe, 1 ſhall begin with Hating the 
true notion of human liberty. Liberty is op- 
poſed to neceſſity, and varies in its idea ac- 
cording to the neceſſity it is oppos d to. The 
common diſtinction of neceſſity is into pb 
fal and moral; which I do not fo well 
approve of, for more reaſons than one. The 
terms internal and external, do, I think, 
convey the ſame ideas with much more ad- 
vantage. External neceſſity is a neceſſity im- 
pos d by ſome external cauſe. Such is the 
— Sigh a body is under moving when 
impell'd by a ſuperior force; in oppoſition 
to which necęſity, a being is then free in 
its motion, when it is dvrownre, moy'd, of 
itſelf, not by the zmpulſe of ſome other be- 
_— "te us hear Plato, (faith an admirer 
* of his e) as a kind of god among the phi- 
e loſophers, who will have two ſorts of mo- 
tion: one, the movents own; the other, 
tt external; and what is ſelf-mov'd to be 
* more divine than what is acted by ſome 
<* other thing. This kind of motion he ſup- 
<* poſes peculiar to fouls, and that from them 
ee all motion hath its beginning. * This 3 
deſerves the name of ſpontaneity ; for, 
Ariſtotle * rightly obſerves, whatever * | 
from a foreign principle is "neceſſitated ; that, 
on the contrary, is ſpontaneous, s the whole 
| prin- 


. Cicero de Nat. Deor, lib. ii. $12. Ethic. 
Nicom. lib. iii. cap. I, 5 Andron, Rhod. lib, iii. 
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e human Liberty. 105 
principle, or efficient cauſe whereof, is in 
the agent himſelf. Tis true, we call thoſe 

machines automata, which contain, within 

themſelves, the immediate frings of their 
motion; but this, like many other expreſ- 
fions, is not to be taken with a philoſophical 
exactneſs. The immediate ſpring is inter- 
nal; but the moving cauſe is without. Thus 
the true reaſon why a watch moves is, not 
the frame and ſtructure of its parts, but the 
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hand that winds it up. And it would be 1 
exactly the ſame as to the u of man, if [| 


that, like the wheels of a watch, mov'd not. 2 
till it was firſt puſh'd on by ſome externa! 
cauſe, or by ſome other thing in the man MM 
that was ſo. It might, perhaps, be faid im ä 


this caſe, that the man was not under com- 
pulſion, becauſe the ai itſelf was carried 2 
along by the ſtream ; but if he acted volun- = 


tarily, tis certain his actions would be never 
the leſs neceſſary for that, and therefore 


not ſpontaneous. The addition of reaſon 
makes no difference, any more than it would = 


in a clock; all the motions of which, after 
it was endued with a perceptive power, 
would be the ſole effect of the weights hung 
upon it, as well as before. The concomi- 
tancy of perception or underſtanding alters no- 
thing in the phyſical or efficient cauſe of 
action. "Tis the opinion of Dr. Clarke b, that 
5 O 5 „ 


Þ Remarks on a book entitled, a Philoſophical En- 
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the acki, not of children only, but of 
every living creature, are in this ſenſe all of 
them eſſentially free. Wherein he follows 
Ariſtotle *, whole words are, That /þon- 
e faneity is common to children and all forts 
Hof animal beings, but without a power of 
« judging and deliberating,” Which is the 


foundation of what he ſays in another place, 
k That beaſts, tho they have ſenſe, are 


e not capable of action; foraſmuch as elec- - 


* tion, according to him, is the principle « or 
« fountain of proper action. . 

§ 9. THAT there muſt be ſuch a hide: 
ſome Ag as liberty of action, in oppoſition 
to external (by others call'd phyſical) neceſ- 
fity ; in Ciceros! language, a neceſſity of fate, 
or eternal ſeries of cauſes ; may be demon- 
ſtrated ab abſurdo, that otherwiſe there 
would be no agent or firſt mover in the uni- 
verſe, but an eternal progreſſion or chain of 
effects, without any e cauſe of motion; 
| which is a manifeſt contradiction: for if 
there be a ff mover, he muſt have the 
original ſpring of his own activity in himſelf, 
and, by conſequence, is not ſubject to any 

fatal or proper necęſſity; the ſuppoſition of 
which would place the phyſical cauſe of its 
motion, or action, not in the being itſelf, but 
in that, wchatſoever it were, which laid it 
| undder 


i Ethic, icon, lib. iii. c. 2, Lt Lib, vi. c. 2. 
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under a neceſſity of moving. That of Plato a 
is undoubtedly true, that the beginning of 
. muſt be from ſomething that is /elf- 
moved; ſince all nature muſt, elſe, ſtand 
ſtill, without any energy or force to put it in 
motion: tho' the inference he draws from 
hence, that the ſoul being /e//-mov'd is with- 
out beginning or ending, is as evidently falſe. 
The great ſtumbling-block here is, that we 
do not meet with any thing like a parallel, 
or reſemblance, to this * of action in 
bodies; ' which is a moſt unreaſonable pre- 
judice. Spirit and matter being ſubſtances 
of a diſſimular nature, tis not to be won- 
der'd at if the motions of the one do not 
exactly quadrate in the manner of their pro- 
duction with the actions of the other. The 
motions of bodies are own'd to be necgſſary; 
but will it follow that the actions of the 
mind be neceſſary too; for no other reaſon 
but this, that if ſuppoſed to be free, there 
will be no ſimilitude between the one and 
the other? On the contrary, that the mo- 
tions of matter are all neceſſary, abſolutely 
and externally neceſſary, a body at reſthay- 
ing no power to alter its preſent ſtate, is in- 
ſtead of a thouſand arguments to prove that 
the principle of motion is not in matter, 
and is therefore to be ſought for in ſome 
immaterial being; ; unleſs we are reſoly'd to 
believe 
a Phcedon, & Cicero's Tuſe. Qt. lib. i. $25 
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believe againſt common ſenſe, that tho 
every particular body requires ſome extrinſic 

cauſe to put it in motion, yet the faurce or 
cauſe of corporeal motion is not to be ſearched 
after out of body, nor lodged in any other 
ſubſtance diſtin& from body; that is, doth 
not, as a principle, or with reſpect to the 
vis motrix, reſide in body, or in any thing 
befides, and fo is a mere notion of the hu- 


man mind. Upon this I argue, if matten 


cannot move. itſelf, and there be no other 
being to move it, and yet no one makes it a 
queſtion that it is moy'd ; then here is an 
effect without a cauſe ; which is apparently 
abſurd. Let us purſue the clue of this rea- 
ſoning, and it will unavoidably bring us to 
a ſelj-determining cauſe, or to a being who 
poſſeſſes in himſelf the true ſpring and origi- 

nal of his actions. This is every whit as plain, 
as that all action is the effect or product of 


ſome adequate power or cauſe; for ſo it 


would not be, were one thing acted by an- 
other, and that by another, and ſo on, in- 
finiteh, without any fir/t principle of action, 

undetermin'd by any thing but its own 
thought and good pleaſure. The inference 
from all this is, that the communication of 
motion in bodies is moſt perverſly urged by 
way of objection againſt the pgſſibility of any 
fuch freedom as ſtands oppos'd to external 
neceſſity ; ſince Nw —_ that bodies are 


under 5 
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under of moving, when they are moved, 
and of continuing quieſcent, when nothing 


| elſe moves them, proves, indeed, that bodies 


have no ſuch thing as /e —— power; 
not that there is no ſuch power any where 
exiſting; for it proves, with the conviction 
of a demonſtration, that there is. One free 
agent, therefore, at leaſt, muſt be admitted 
in the univerſe, independent of external ne- 
ceſſity and fate. And, the truth is, inſtead 
of giving myſelf the trouble to prove this, 
I might have taken it for granted ; inaſmuch 
as the denial of it is avowed undiſtinguiſh'd 
atheiſm, or atheiſm diſguiſed very thinly. 
A firſt and ſupreme cauſe, that hath ſomething 
elſe prior and ſuperior to it; a ſelf-exrſtent 
being, that as, but is not /e I ative ; 3 7nde- 
pendent, that is in all his actions dependent; 
and almigbty, tho', if left to himſelf, he can 


db nothing; are ideas ſo inconſiſtent, that no 


man can ſeriouſly put them together : and 

whoever talks of a God, not meaning by 
that term, a ſelf. exiſtent, firſt, ſupreme, 
and almighty Being; a Being that hath the 
chain of cauſes in his hand, but is himſelf a 
link of the chain, tho it may be a line 


of ſomewhat more importance than the reſt; 


whoever, I ſay, talks at this rate, only plays 
with words, and really denies the exiſtence 
of a God, while he pretends to grant it. 
Now, I muſt own, this clay was never in- 

tended. 


— 
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| tended for the converſion of Atheiſts. It 
would be a ſenſeleſs thing to hope any argu- 
ments whatſoever, in behalf of human liberty, 


ſhould weigh much with thoſe who will 


not be convinc'd by this glorious pectacle 
of nature, that there is an inviſible p Ze 
that made all things; nor hear the voice of 
reaſon and conſcience within them proclaim- 


ing the ſame truth. I ſhall therefore take 
it from a conceſſion, that there is one free 


Agent at leaſt; one Being, whoſe actions are 
properly his own : and, if one, why not 


more? why may not a ſelf-determining 


power, under certain reſtrictions, be commu- 
nicated, as well as a power of thinking and 


willing ? It lies upon thoſe, who ſay it can- : 
not, to ſhew the grounds of the difference. 


$ 


I cannot conclude this ſection better, than in 


the words of Simplicius. They that 


deny to man a principle of liberty, betray 


their ignorance of the nature of a hu- 


* man ſoul, by taking away its /e/f-moving - 


«© power, in which conſiſts the chief part 


* of its eſſence.“ 


$ 10. Internal neceſſity is by o Simplicius 


not illy defin'd, that which obliges all be- 


ings to act according to their nature ; which 
as he adds, preſerves liberty or ſelf-com- 


mand, inſtead of deſtroying it. Oppo- 
ſite to this neceſſity, is a power of acting, or 


mob 


2 Simpl. in Epict. cap. 1, * Ibid. 
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mol eing. e by the weight . nature: 


not a bare pgſſibility, or 2 power of 
acting or not acting, for that is inſeparable 


from the firſt kind of liberty; but a moral 
power, that may be, and often is, reduced into 


act. This is true liberty of ind; I ference; and 


this is the liberty I plead for in human actions. 


My meaning is, that he who tells a lie, is not 
under the fame necęſſity of doing it, that 
God is of obſerving the laws of truth, The 


murderer, in that inhuman action, is not 


5 urg d by the ſame neceſſity, that makes a 


man in full poſſeſſion of his ſenſes and rea- 
ſon and who hath no motive or tem 


tion, to put an end to his life to ſeek bis : 
own preſervation. The man that robs on 


the highway, is not driven thereto after the 
ſame irreſſfable manner that a ravening 


beaſt is to ſeize the helpleſs prey, when he is 


hungry: there is not in the internal frame 
of nature any thing that renders theſe 


actions, as often as men commit them, in 


fact inevitable. Let man be compar'd with 
| the beaſts, which are govern'd by their ap- 
petites, and under an inward impoſſibility 


of acting in any one inſtance otherwiſe 


than they do; it is certain this liberty is à 
privilege and a n as it demands a 
good meaſure of reaſon: compare him with 
the ſupreme Being, who by the infinite per- 
fection of his eſſence | Is perpetually — 
min 
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min' d to act conformably to the rules of the 
moſt conſummate wiſdom, holineſs, and 
goodneſs, it muſt be confeſs d an imperfec- 
tion, and to argue the n of human 
reaſon. 

6:17. Fer Nall this 1 hold to, that 2 
berty of indi rfference, in oppoſition to a neceſ- 
ory determination to judge and act wrong, 
is a perfection; becauſe, were it not fo, as 
the enquirer doth in effect aſſert it is not ?, 
it —— be a greater perfection to judge 
and act as we Sho, tho' wrong, and in a 
manner deſtructive of our own happineſs, 
and the peace of ſociety, than to have been 
able at the ſame time, and in the fame cir- 
cumſtances, to judge and act right. I rea- 

dily own, that this liberty would be no way 
defirable by being ſuppoſed to lie under a 
happy neceſſity, a neceſſity cauſed by the 
bright and overpowering evidence of reaſon, 
together with the rectitude of their own 
inclinations of paſſing none but right judg- 
ments, and exerting none but right volitions. 
But this is not our caſe; the preſent world 
knows no ſuch happy ſtate: melancholy 
experience teaches us, that we are capable of 
_ erroneous judgments, and irregular actions, 
without number; and this being ſo, I make 
no ſcruple to affirm, what I Jook upon as 
next to ſelf-evident, that 1 it is much better, 
and 


* Philoſophical Enquiry, p- 62, Cc. 
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and an Kae of greater perfection, to be 
able to forbear running into ſuch judgments - 
and actions, than to be neceſſarily carried to 
them. Nor does all that the forecited au- 
thor offers, prove the contrary to this; and 
not diſproving this, diſproves not any thing 
that the patrons of liberty are concerned to 
defend; and is therefore but one grand im- 
pertinence of ſeveral pages in length. What 
is fact, is fact, on either ſuppoſition of li- 
 berty or "neceſſity ; ; let us grant the enqui- 
rer's neceſſity, yet the. errors of mankind, 
in judgment or practice, are not immedi. ö 
ately annihilated; but ſubſiſt ſtill, a- 
terially conſidered, tho', as to their formal 3 
nature, there be a difference. The enquirer 
Rim allows me more than I want, when 
he mentions wrong actions, and abſurdities 
in notion: 1 what then is gain'd by this ne- 

_ ceffity? why, we have the comfort to know 
that we are neceſſitated to judge or act wrong 
by an appearance of reaſon; and cannot act 
contrary to ſuch an appearance. But ſince 
it can be only a fallacious appearance of reaſon 
that leads to any thing znreaſcnable, and this 
appearance might, with a little more care, be 
eafily ſeen through ; undoubtedly a power to 
ſuſpend judging or acting the wrong way, 
till reaſon herſelf appears to direct us into 
the right, is preferrable to the contrary ne- 
c eſi ty. Tis likewiſe a mere jeſt, when 
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men execute the commands of their worſt 
paſſions, and moſt deprav'd inclinations, act 
a malicious, cruel, ungrateful, perfidious: part, . 
to call this following of reaſon, Reaſon diſ- 

approves and condemns all fuch actions, 


men are conſcious that it does ſo, and con- 


feſs it, by condemning themſelves, when 
they come to reflect on what they have 
done.- - - By this time, I am apt to think, the 
diſtinction of external and internal neceſſity : 
and of /zberty, as oppoſed to the one or other 
of theſe, is ſufficiently cleared. 

$ 12. IN the preface to the enquiry, we 
meet with a diſtinction ſomewhat like this 
now explain'd ; between moral and mecha- 
nical neceſſity. By moral neceſſity, the 
author means, that man, who is an intelligent 
and ſenſible being, is determined by his 
reaſon and his ſenſes ; for this is the neceſ- 
fity he undertakes to defend ; while he de- 
Ties man to be ſubject to ſuch a neceſſity 
as 18 in clocks and watches, which for want 
of ſenſation and intelligence are ſubject to 
an abſolute, phyſical, or mechanical neceſſity 
My remark here is, that if the ſoul be a 
-B tem, of matter, and all its thoughts and 
volitions ſo many inteſtine motions and col- 
lifions of the parts of this ſyſtem, (which is 
known to be that gentleman's opinion, who 


writ the philoſophical enquiry, and of the 


reſt of that honourable tribe) there can be 
| ng 


no room for this's linsen, in at te | 
+ takes refuge; and he muſt abandon the no- 

tion of phyfical as well as moral freedom. A 
mechanical neceſſity, as oppos'd to moral, is, 
J take it, a neceſſity ariſing from matter and 
motion: a clock, or any other ſuch ma- 
chine, moves only when it is moved, and 
then cannot but move; this is abſolute me- 
cbanical neceſſity. And in caſe reaſon be 
no more than a peculiar mode of motion, a 
being determined by reaſon, is as much de- 
termined by motion; that is, is as mechani- 
cally determin'd, as a clock or a watch : 
une it be pretended, that though reaſon 
be no more than the motion of the parts of 
matter; yet reaſon, vr which is one kind of 
motion, doth not give beginning to volitiom, 
which is another kind of motion, as motion, 
but as reaſon. Be it ſo; then I fay, that 
ſomething beſides motion may give bezin- 
ning to motion; and by parity of reaſon, 
an immaterial being may move matter; for 
where's the mighty difference between mo- 
tron's being produc'd by an immaterial be- 
ing, and its being generated by a material 
being in motion, not as a material being, 
nor as a material being in motion, but as a 


material being endued with reaſon ? When a 


rational being is determin'd by his reaſon, 
there is either no more in it than this, that 


one motion generates another; or there * 
1 1 
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if the fes, then here is abſolute mechanical 
neceſſity; juſt as the motion of a clock 
would 5 not a whit the leſs mechanical, 
were the weight conſcious to its own power 
of moving the clock, and the wheels did 
vill to move as they are obliged to move by 
the weight: if the latter; then local motion 
may proceed from an immaterial principle; 
from a mere thought, or volition, or zmpu Ie 
of a mind. Nay, and ſince we are invin- 
cibly conſcious, that the relation of reaſon 
and volition is not the relation of two mo- 
tions, but of two things entirely diſtin& from 
motion; and the relation between volition 
and corporeal motion, is not the relation of 
motion and motion, but of volition and mo- 
tion; it follows, that theſe operations of think- 
ing and willing are not material, and by con- 
ſequence, that the being they belong to, 1s 
not a item of matter, But this by the way. 
Having ſtated the notion of liberty, and 

ſhewn what that liberty is I aim to prove. 
g 13. I ADvANCE in the next place, to 
demonſtrate that man is a free agent, in the 
ſenſe before explained: ſo free as to be able 
as do many of the actions he forbears ; and 
to forbear many of the actions he does : 
not only phy/ically, but morally able; be- 
ing privileg'd from the ſway of an inter- 
nal, as well as external necgſity. Had we 
not a power over our own actions, it would 


fol- 


follow, faith Cicero r, © That neither com- 
«© mendations nor reproaches, rewards or 

« puniſhments, would have any juſt foun- 
« dation”. But in regard a plauſible reply 
may be made to this argument, and we 
want not for others that are more unexcep- 
tionable, I ſhall not inſiſt upon it; for as to 
the 4w//dom of human rewards and puniſh- 
ments, it may be faid, that they anſwer 
their ends, if they work neceſſarily as much 


as they would do if men were free agents. 


Rorarius tells us, he ſaw two wolves 
hanging on a gibbet in the dutchy of Fu- 
| tiers; and obſerves, that it made a great- 
er impreſſion on the other wolves,” than the 
mark of a red-hot iron, to deter thieves 
from ſtealing. He likewiſe faith, that in 
Africa it is uſual to nail lions to a croſs, in 
order to terrify thoſe of the ſame ſpecies. 
And what more common than for a dog to 
leave faults for which he is beaten ? So that 


theſe methods are made uſe of as weights 
in a ballance, to turn it this way or that: 


and what Myſis faith in Terence *, is lite- 
De fato. | 


f Bayle's Dictionary, Article Rorarius. I find the 
author of the Philoſophical Enquiry applies the ſame 


© obſervation to the ſame purpoſe ; but this I did not 


know till ſome years after I noted it, and put it to 
this uſe in reading the article Rorarius in Bayle's 
Dictionary; from whence accordingly I quote it, and 
not from Rorarius himſelf, as the Enquirer does. 

r Andria, Act. 1. fc. 5. Dum in dubio eſt animus, 
paulo momento huc illuc impellitur. | 
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rally true of man, in caſe he be only a 
2 of corporeal or intellectual mechaniſm. 
© While the mind is in doubt, the moſt 
ce inconſiderable addition of weight in- 
<«. clines it to either fide.” And as to the. 
juſtice of puniſhments, on ſuppoſition of 
So neceſſity of human actions, tis eaſily 
accounted for, by faying, that the ſame ne- 
ceſſity that is pleaded by the criminal for 
committing a fault, the magiſtrate, or any 
one elſe, hath a right to plead for puniſhing 
it. He that judges, and he that is judged, 
are alike the ſervants of fate. Therefore 
'Zeno, when his ſlave was caught in a piece 
of theft, and argued ad hominem, that 1 it was 
his fate to ſteal; without going off from his 


w 


own principles, replies, Very true, thou 


e walt fated to play the rogue, and I am 
« fated to ſee thee whipp'd for it.“ TO 


prevent all cavils therefore, I ſhall argue 


from two conſiderations which cannot be 


ſo eaſily evaded : one of them taken from 
the per fection of God ; the other from N 


man's own conſcience. 


§ 14. 1. Gop being infinitely juſt, cannot 


| ith ations which are not deſerving of 


puniſhment ; as it is certain none of thoſe 
actions can be which proceed from neceſſity. 


Being infinitely w/e and good, if he inter- - 


wove in the c contexture of human nature, 
Er —_ ne- 


« Tatian. Orat. ad Græc. 5 11, »Diog. Laert. 
vit. Zen. | 
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a 3 of acting one way; it would be 
that way which is moſt agreeable to reaſon, 
- moſt fo: the benefit of mankind, and moſt 
conſonant to his own will. That mankind 


act irregularly in a thouſand inſtances, or ſo 
as to violate the laws of reaſon, religion, 


and the civil ſociety, is a matter of fact not 


to be diſputed : the only queſtion is; whe- 
ther they can avoid acting in this manner ? 
grant me that they can, and I have gain'd 
my point; ſince they will then do pb 
they have a power to forbear : deny it, and 
you are obliged to hold, that the firſt cauſe 


is the ſource of all evil, i. e. that fin and 


folly are the neceſſary productions of in- 
finite goodneſs and wiſdom, which is a ma- 
niteſt contradiction. * The whole ſyſtem 
<« of the univerſe, ſays a late * writer, is the 
« care of God; and all other. inferior beings 
© muſt be ſubordinate to the intereſt of 
<© this great one; and all contribute, in 
c their ſeveral ſtations and actions, to bring 
« about at laſt the grand purpoſes of his 
c Providence.” But will he pretend to ſay, 
that lying, fraud, intemperance, inhumanity, 

oppreſſion, and the like practices, have in 

their nature a tendency to promote the good 


N 


* 


of intelligent beings; and cannot therefore, 


in the order of cauſes, be diſpenſed. with ' 
I 4 | , By 


x The Author of the Britiſh Fournal in 1722, Un» 
A the Name of Diogenes. 
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by him who guides the whole deſign ? this 
were to make theſe things good, and not 
evil, in oppoſition to univerſal reaſon and 
experience. Or will any one contend, that 
particular ſocieties, and conſequently the ge- 
neral ſyſtem which comprehends them all, 
would not enjoy more harmony, peace and 
happineſs, if they who compoſe them were 
univerſally juſt, temperate, grateful, kind 
and beneficent ? and why then are they not 
all theſe, but too often the direct contrary? 
The common anſwer, that man being at 
preſent in a ſtate of trial for the happineſs 
of a future life, is therefore let to his liberty 
to do good or evil, is a plain and rational 
ſolution of the difficulty : whereas the opi- 
nion that men are inevitably betray” d into 
all theſe miſchiefs by a concatenation of 
_ Cauſes, overthrows at once the idea of an 
eternal mind, and of moral perfections; 
eſtabliſhing in their ſtead a blind unintelli- | 
gent matter, as the original of all things. 
Did we ſee an uni ver ſal regularity and con- 
ſiſtency in the actions of rational creatures; 
were they all uniformly virtuous, conducted | 
by reaſon, and levelled at one certain end, 
the common intereſt and welfare of the 
whole; there might be then ſome little 
colour for doubt, whether they were not 
under a receſſity, like that which retains 


the heavenly bodies 1 in their ſeveral courſes, 
5 which 
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Z which they perform with an amazing or- 

dier and conſtancy, one age after another. 
But, for certain, dom cannot be the ſpring 
of an unequal, freakiſh and contradictory con- 


duct: the origin of all good can never ne- 


_ Ceſſitate his creatures to do evil, Nor can 


the patrons of this opinion eſcape by ſaying, 
that God himſelf is a neceſſary agent ; that 


he could not but create man with an in- 
vincible biaſs to tranſgreſs his laws, and can- 
not but puniſh him for tranſorefling them, 
tho' without any fault of his. For whence 
ſhould this necęſſity ariſe? not from any 
thing ww7thout him, becauſe he would not 


be then the f and independent Being; not 


from his own nature, which, containing in 


itſelf the moſt perfect wiſdom, juſtice and 


goodneſs, cannot, without the moſt evident 
_ abſurdity, be ſuppoſed forcing him to act 
in direct oppoſition to all theſe perfections. 


1 5. 2. THERE is that in every man 


which we call * conſcience; which approves 


him for having done an honeſt, _ generous, or 
benevolent action, and which checks him in 


the commiſſion of: an ill action, reproaches him 


having done it, fills him with fecret ſhame, 


with bitter reflections, with ſmarting an- 
gulſb, and foreboding fears : this conſcience, 


natural to _ is an inconteſtible argument 


of 


N 1 Vid. Clement. Homil. 10 $ 4. Et yweo!s £540, 
©, 
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of the ſame liberty : for what does all this 


ſignify leſs than a ſenſe or conſciouſneſs not 
to be ſuppreſs'd, of his being the free au- 
thor of his actions, and juftly accountable 


for the good or evil which is in them. This 


judgment, we paſs upon our own actions, 


and the actions of others, is natural and un- 
avoidable ; tis therefore the voice of the au- 
thor of our frame, by which he tells us 
we are free and accountable, proper ſubjects 


of praiſe or blame, and conſequently of re- 
ward or puniſhment. When we have re- 


ſiſted a ſtrong temptation of intereſt or plea- 
ſure, which would have ſeduced us to fraud 


or injuſtice, we naturally approve ourſelves, 
and look upon ourſelves as approved of God, 


and qualified for his favour ; but were we 


not free, we could no more reaſonably thus 
approve ourſelves, or eſteem ourſelves as 


approv'd of God, for being in this good 


_ temper, and acting with integrity and be- 
nevolence, than for being, without any care 


of our own, in a good fate of health, and' 


endow'd with a happy vigour of mind and 
"body. We ſhould: be delighted with it as a 
happineſs, and are . qualified to do 


more good; but do not approve ourſelves 
for it, or think ourſelves ever the more qua= 
lified for the approbation or reward of the: 


Deity. Do not mankind agree in diſtinguiſh- 


ing. between natural endowments, and ac- 
quired. 
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quired antral excellencics ? but what room 
for this diſtinction, and the different regards 
theſe, if both were alike the neceſſary. 


rofolt of our conſtitution, and the cireum- 


ſtances wherein God had placed us; and 


juſtice, mercy, or piety were as in the 
gifts of God, as ſtrength of body, or pene- 


tration of mind? On the other hand, when 
we have been guilty of actions of known. 
falſhood, ingratitude, treachery, inhumanity, 
profaneneſs, and the like, — cooly reflect 
upon them; we naturally and neceſſarily re- 
proach and condemn ourſelves, and appre- 
hend a wiſe and righteous God will con- 
demn us; we wiſh we had not done theſe 
actions, and reſolve for the future to for- 


bear them. Theſe are the natural ſenti- 


ments of every mind not abandon'd to vice, 
cooly reflecting on actions of this kind; but 
were we conſcious to ourſelves, and were 
this the real truth, that in ſuch circum- 
ſtances we could not avoid thinking and 
acting as we did, and could not before avoid 
theſe circumſtances, any more than a mad 
man in the height of diſtraction; who would 
condemn himſelf for any thing he had 
thought or done, and who reaſonably fear 
the diſpleaſure and condemnation of a — 
and juſt God, who knew our frame, and 
who knew himſelf to be the real author ob. 
all the diſpoſitions * actions neceſſarily 


2 ariſing 
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ariſing out of the conſtitution he had form'd 
us with, and the circumſtances wherein he 
had placed us? Repentance and ſelf-condem- 
nation evidently and neceſſarily ſuppoſe we 
| could have ated otherwiſe. Since therefore 
> - theſe are the natural ſentiments and judg- 
ments of our minds upon our own actions, 
and we thus naturally judge of the actions 
and characters of others; ſince theſe ſenti- 
ö ments and theſe judgments are in a greater 
or leſs degree natural to mankind, and un- 
| avoidably form'd and entertain'd by them ; 
| either he author of the human frame, by 
4 our make, neceſſarily determines us to judge 
| falſly of actions and characters, and then 
| farewel to all certainty in ſpeculative truths, 
as well as moral; or we are free, capable 
| of omitting the good actions we practiſe, of 
| doing the ill actions we forbear, or abſtain- 


ing from the vices we indulge. We as na- 
turally approve and condemn ourſelves as the 
| = proper authors of our good or ill actions, as. 
l we. aſſent to the proportions of numbers, or 
of lines and figures. Could mankind be 
| nuniverſallyj deceiv'd in this natural, univerſal, 
moral judgment of themſelves and their 
actions, they might be deceived in the clear- 
eft determinations of their reaſon in all other 
Caſes. Tis no more unworthy our Maker, 
or inconfiſtent with his perfections, to deter- 
mine us to judge — in ſpeculative, than 
in 
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in moral propoſitions ;- and all truth and cer- 
tainty muſt then be given up for a gloomy, 
reſtleſs ſcepticiſm. 

Ir it ſhould be ſaid, that there is no 
need of granting more. than a freedom of 
the jir/# kind, or a ſelfmotive power, to 
take away the force of theſe arguments: 
I anſwer, this is evidently a miſtake ; ſince, 
upon this ſuppoſition, the continued aver- 
ſion of the mind from God and goodneſs, 
in the worſt of mankind, would be as in- 
nocent as the deſire of happineſs, becauſe 
equally neceſſary. Yea, this notion would 
throw the blame of all the evil which is 
done in the world on God, who, in the 
conſtitution of men has made it morally im- 
poſſible, and could therefore never deſign 
they ſhould act otherwiſe than they do. 
Let ten thouſand beings be fram'd exactly 
alike, and be put into the ſame circum- 
ſtances, both inward and outward; if they 
have no more than a liberty of ſpontaneity, 
it is certain they will all a& after the ſame 
manner. Blame not therefore a thief for 
taking away your money, accuſe him not 
of injuſtice ; for he may ſay, that he has 
done no more than you yourſelf, than any 
man, than any being in the univerſe, if 
fram'd as he was by God, by nature, and 
education, and ſituated like him, would have 


done. 
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we 16. Trtrs being ſo, I know not how to 
ſubſcribe to what * Pr. Clarke ſays, Th 
« the difference between men and beſts is 
«* only this, that in man phyfical liberty is 
l with a ſenſe, or conſciouſneſs of 
* moral good and evil, and is therefore 
“ eminently called liberty. In beaſts the 
« fame phy/ccal liberty, or ſelf- moving power, 
«© is wholly ſeparate from a ſenſe, or con- 

ſciouſneſs, or capacity of judging of moral 
« good or evil, and is vulgarly called pn. 
c famety. In children the ſame phyſical li- 
<< berty always is from the very beginning ; ; 
* and in proportion as they increaſe in age, 
< and in capacity of judging, they grow con- 

0 tinvally i in degree not more free, but moral ! 
“ agents.” On the contrary, I beg leave to 
ſay, that the whoſe difference between men 
and beaſts is not a mere conſciouſneſs of moral 
good and evil, which theſe latter want, and 
the other have ; but that the chief difference 
lies herein, that the 7071] being join'd in. men 
with a reaſoning faculty, is capable hereby of 
determining itſelf different ways in every 
circumſtance of life, which it is morally im- 
poſſible for the ſoul of a brute (if brutes 
have ſouls) to do. The only difference be- 
tween children, and thoſe come to years of 
underſtanding, 1s not, that theſe laſt have a 
better capacity of judging than the former, 
| Ht 


* Remarks on Philoſ. Enquiry Kc. pag. 27, 28. 
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but they are likewiſe more free; I mean in 
oppoſition to internal neceſſity. This liber- 
) increaſes in proportion to the capacity of 
judging for ſome time; but as this capacity 
approaches to perfection, ſuppoſing the vir- 
tuous diſpoſition of the mind to improve 
with its knowledge, this liberty leſſens again; 
the degree of it being moſtly regulated by 
the proportion there is between the reaſon 
and the inclinations of theifoul, 

$ 17. HavinG ſtated the notion of i- 
berty, and prov'd man to be a free agent, it 
remains that I conſider the principal objections 
and difficulties attending this ſubject. And 
% yp 
Firſt, Is from Hobbs, and Spinoza, and af- 
fects the poſſibility of liberty. Every ef- 
* fect is produced by ſome cauſe, which for 
*© this very reaſon, that it is /ufficzenf to pro- 
« duce the effect, produces it neceſſartly ; 
* inaſmuch as ſuppoſing it not actually to 
© have produced it, it would not have been 
„ ſufficient, Now the vil is determined 
by ſome external cauſe, which cauſe is ſuf- 
* ficient, and does therefore neceſſarily and 
5 1nevitably determine it.” But if this be 
not begging the queſtzon, tis impoſſible there 
ſhould be any ſuch thing; for who among 
the aſſerters of the freedom of the will, was 

Y "po ever 

* See alſo a good anſwer to this objection in 

an Eſſay towards demonſtrating the immateriality _ 
and free agency, &c. c. 11. § 12, 13, 14. 


— 
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ever ſo unadviſed as to acknowledge, that 
the will is perpetuall ly determin d by external 
cauſes? on the contrary, aſk any of them, 
and they will tell you, that this faculty deter. 
mines itſelf by a power originally inherent in 
it. With regard to the voluntary motions 
of the mind, we are not to look for an ex- 
| ternal cayſe ; it being the nature of theſe to 
be in our own power. Nor muſt it be 
therefore ſaid that they are without a cauſe ; 
for the cauſe is no other than the nature of 
. the agent. Theſe are the words of * Cicero, 
who has likewiſe ſomething relating to the 
notion of a cauſe which is well worth quo- 
| ting: That is the true cauſe of a thing, 
| &« which efficacioufly produces it, as a wound 
| of death or indigeſtion of a diſeaſe ; and 


<« therefore this term is not to be ſo explain d, 
* as if whatever was antecedent to any thing 
&« was its cauſe ; fed quod efficienter antece- 
dat, but what efficacrouſly precedes it.” It 
may be previouſly requiſite, that there be 
ſome circumſtances accompanying the action 
to engage the conſent of the v0]; notwith- 
ſtanding which, it continues true, that the 
will is not phyſically mov'd by them, but 
freely moves itſelf in view of them. Or in 
caſe, for argument's ſake, we ſhould grant 
them what they wil never be able to 
= prove, that the i is determined 0 ſome- 
| 7 thing 
* Cie. de Fato, & 11, & 15. 
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thing from without ; will it from hence fol- 
| hr that it is irreſiſtibly determin'd ? not 
at all: for tho' in regard of beings who 
have not a /elf-motive power, every cauſe 
Which is ſufficient to impel them, muſt 
neceſſarily impel them as often as it is ex- 
_ erted; (as if I had ſtrength to lift any given 
weight, and made trial of my ſtrength for 
that very end, the weight will unavoidably 
be remov'd out of its place) yet from in- 
ftances of this nature to infer the neceſſity 
of the 0's following the impulſe of every 
cauſe, which is ſufficient to put it in action, 

is not leſs abſurd, than if we ſhould fay, 

that becauſe a weaker man is able to lift or 
throw a ſtronger than himſelf, provided the 
ſtronger man will make no reſiſtance, he 
can therefore do the ſame, tho' the ſtronger 

made all the oppoſition in his power. The 
will has this refſting power, by which it 
can prevent the efficacy of thoſe cauſes which 
(I at preſent deny not) would determine it, 


- on condition the i would ſuffer itſelf to 


be determined by them. 

8 18. Ohj. 2. IT is objected, the woill 
muſt yield itſelf to the greateſt appearing 
good; becauſe otherwiſe it would embrace 
evil as evil, which is utterly impoſſible * : 
And how an object ſhall appear, whether 


a See alſo a good anſwer to this objection in the 
Eſſay juſt quoted. c. 11. 15, and fol. 


You. IV." "8 good | 
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good or bad, better or worſe, is not at the ” 
pleaſure of the will, which muſt take things 


Juſt as they are offered by the ene an 
ing: and tho the * poet — Meaea ſay, 


- = = video, meliora, proboque; 
Deteriora fequor. - = - 


© others will tell you, Omnis Peccans oft i 79710- 
rans : the ſinner is always ignorant of the 
evil of what he does. The more common 
way of expreſſing the objection is this: 
that the iin all its ene 2 * 
ſarily follows the ultimate dictate of the 
practical nderſtanding. To this I ſhall 
not anſwer, by aſſuming Mr. Locke's 
opinion, that the will is al ways deter- 
- mined by the moſt preſſing uneafmeſs, and not 
by the appearance of the greateſt good; 
for did this always hold true, there could 55 
be no ſuch thing as voluntary martyrdom. 
The deſire of eaſe, and the uneaſineſs crea- 
ted by its abſence, or rather by the preſence 
of pain, would not fail to determine the. 
awill to whatever expedients would deliver 
the ſufferers from their torments, even tho! 
the only method ſhould be. the abjuration 
of their religion. Whereas this is oppos'd 
by matter of fact; many having chearfully 
given their * to be burnt, and ſealed 
their 


b Ovid. Met. L 7. e Vid. Arrian. EpiQet. 1. x. * 
C. 17, K 18. Er on Hum. Underſt. b. 2. 
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their faith with their blood : in which glo- 


. rious conflict, that which gave them this 


courage was not uneafineſs of any kind, but 
the joy they felt ariſing in themſelves from 
the aſſured hope and expectation of a bleſſed 
| immortality; Neither ſhall I reply, as ſome 
do, that what is uſually called the laft dic- 
tate of the underſtanding, is in truth no 
other than an act of the ll, wherein I 
cannot at preſent agree with them. There 
are three acts of the mind as converſant 
about human actions; the e when it 
pronounces concerning an action that it is 
a proper means for the attainment of ſuch or 
ſuch an end: the next, that upon the h? 

tis an action which ought to be done: or 
lafily, it faith, let this action be done. The 

two former are acts of the underſtanding, 
the Ia of the wil. What is uſually called 
the loft dictate of the underſtanding, to 
me appears to be nothing elſe but perception, 
either diſtinct or confuſed, brighter or more 
obſcure, and therefore plainly an operation 
of the underſtahding ; ; tho' that it is final 
and directory, or that the mind reſts ſatiſ- 
fied in it, is generally chargeable on the 
will, which has a power to put the under- 
ſtanding on a cloſer view of things than 
men commonly content themſelves with: 
And this indeed ſeems to be. the original 
cauſe of mens confounding theſe two facul- 
ONS ties, 
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ties, attributing to one what belongs to the 
other. 
I as little like Biſhop © King 8 hypothe- 
ſis, Potentiæ attive ea natura eft qua objec= 
tum attu ſuo ſibi conveniens, i. e. bonum efficiat, 
&c. that the nature of an acrive power 1s ſuch, 
as by ſingling out any thing for its object, 
by the very dc, to make it convenient for 
it, or good : for in this caſe the goodneſs of 
the object does not precede the act of election; _ 
but the election is the efficient or original of 
the goodneſs which is in the chief: that is, 
a thing pleaſes, becauſe it is choſen 3 not cho- 
ſen, becauſe it pleaſes. Not to ſtrike at the 
foundation of this notion, by ſhewing, that 
things are good or evil independently of the 
_ will; its abſurdity is from hence apparent, 
that admitting the truth of the affertion, 
there can be no ſuch thing as a . Choice; 
foraſmuch as the choice of any thing what- 
ſoever, creates a goodneſs where it was not 
before. That author indeed faith, © Who- . 
<« ever knowingly chooſes what he cannot 
* enjoy, or what will occaſion unneceſſary 
trouble to himſelf or another, may be 
* reckoned to have made an unwiſe elec- 
<« tion.” This is very true in itſelf, becauſe 
that which cannot be enjoy'd, is not good to 
be choſen; and that which has evil conſe- 
quences, which more than ballance the fore- 
EE: going 
* De origine os pag. I18, I45, 147. 
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going pleaſure, is really evil, and this an- 
tecedently to the election of the will. But 
tho' this be true in itſelf, it is not ſo upon our 
author's ſuppoſition ; which makes things to 
be good, not in themſelves, but becauſe they 
are will d : and when he comes afterward 
to aſſign the caufes of improper elections, he 
manifeſtly. abandons his firſt poſition, and 
brings the matter back to the common way 
of de — | 
. NoT approving theſe 3 1 
ſhall offer ſome other conſiderations to re- 
move the difficulty. I ſay therefore, 
Fg IT is not true, that in every action a 
man e bee he has 7700 goods in view ; the 
greateſt of which, according to the preſent 
appearance, he chooſes, and rejects the leaſt. 
But oftentimes appetite and inclination lean 
towards a certain particular, and this the 
man makes choice of without farther de- 
liberation; whereas he ought to have 
compar'd it with other goods which are 
greater, and with which it might have been 
found inconſiſtent. This it was poflible for 
| him to have done, and by this means to 
have avoided the action. The inclination of 
the ſenſualiſt is to his bottle, and his bottle- 
companions; and theſe, without any farther 
thought of the matter, he takes the firſt op- 
portunity to enjoy, and comes off with the 
loſs of his ſenſes: when, had he duly confi- 
nz] der'd 
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der'd the hazard he ran of depriving himſelf 
of far better and more laſting pleaſures, he 
might have prevented this exceſs. You will 
be apt to interpoſe here, that he could not 
make a compariſon of the pleaſures of a de- 
bauch, with the advantages of ſobriety, with- 
out thinking of both. He could not think 
of them but one of theſe two ways; either 
by their preſenting themſelves to his mind, 
without ſeeking for them; or by his willing 
to think of them : the former was not in his 
power, as every body muſt own ; nor the 
latter, becauſe he could not will to think of 
them, but he muſt have actually thought of 
them before. I anſwer, there may be a gene- 
ral reluctance of conſcience not grounded in 
particular thoughts; and were this reluctance 
more heeded, it would quickly conduct a 
man into a more cloſe and ſerious conſide- 
ration of the matter. And even when a 
perſon makes not the leaſt reflection upon 
the nature of the action, it may be his own 
fault that he does not. es, perhaps 
often in his life, he has had thoughts of 
God, and of another world, preſſing into his 
mind; which thoughts, had he entertained 
and purſued them as he might have done, 
would have raiſed his paſſions in re- 
ſpect of moral good and evil; and the paſ— 
ſions once raiſed, are a mighty help to the 
ry. Did a man carryabout with him an 
„„ _ 
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awful habitual ſenſe of God a ete rnity; 
the thought would return upon every occa- 
ſion, and be a reſtraint from many actions, 
upon which, for want of this thought, he 
is not afraid to venture. 

2. In actions where a compariſon is rage 
between two goods, the will is not neceſ- 
| ſarily determined to the choice of that which 
appears to be the greater. Either, 
1. BECAUsE tho' it has the appearance 


pl the greater good at freſent; yet my mind 


tells me, that a farther examination of it 
might poſſibly diſcover the contrary ; fo that 
the ab is not forced upon it. Or, 
2. BEC Aus the greater good is abſent, 
and ſo does not kindle the defire to the ſame 
degree as the Jeſſer, which is preſent, and 
which the man flatters himſelf will not in- 
terfere with the acquiſition of the greater. In 
ſhort, the inclination to a /eſſer good becauſe 
| preſent, and a preſumptuous hope that . it 
will not diſappoint him of the greater; and 
at the ſame time the idea of the greater 
good, and a conſciouſneſs that if the mat- 
ter were thoroughly ſearch'd into, the leſſer 
might prove ada with the greater; 
do upon the whole leave the will a power of 
| declaring on either fide: fo that, in ſuch 
inſtances, there is not what we can properly 
. an aha dictate of the underſtanding : ; 
K 4 but 
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but rather two cotemporary views, —— 
leave the 221% in ſuſpenſe. 

3. Man is made up of ws parts, an 
animal and a rational ; each of which has 
its defires and propenſions apart to itſelf. 
Thoſe belonging to the former are generally 
the moſt vehement and importunate, and 
frequently prevail with the 47 to act in 
defiance of reaſon, which, at the very in- 
ſtant we cloſe with an object, enters its pro- 
teſt againſt it, and warns us of the ill con- 
ſequences chat will probably attend the choice. 


[ = , probably ; becauſe a certain knowled < 5 


or perſuaſion, that miſery will unavorda 

follow that particular choice, ſeems to put ? 
out of our power to make it. Nor do we thus 
vill evil as evil; for tho the 4271] be on the fide 
of the leſſer good, yet it is not confider'd as 
the leſſer good, or for its own ſake ; but be- 
cauſe of the ſtrong and furious inclination ö 
which we experience in ourſelves towards 
that good. This inclination is what, pro hic 
& nunc, we are not able to hinder, tho it be 
in our power to refuſe the oratification of it. 
'This is much the fame with Mr. Locke's 
uneafineſs. A man finds himſelf . in the 
abſence of thoſe ſenſual objects, to which by 
nature or habit he is paſſionately inclin'd : 
as there is likewiſe a great deal of uneaſineſs 
in croſſing his deſires; which is the reaſon 

that men are too often governed by _ 
: 7 ab 
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2 appetite, in oppoſition to the plain dic- ; 
tates of the mind. Vet tho uneafineſs does 
often influence the will in its choice, it has 

not always the ſame effect: ſince if this 
were ſo, there would be no examples of 
actions done counter to inclination ; which 
on the contrary, is the caſe of every good . 
man; that which puts the empbaſis on this 
virtue, being the oppoſition it meets with 
from his inclinations. And that this uneafi- 
neſs does not always determine the vill, is a 
good argument, that when it does, it is not 
*- * eceſſarily. Upon the whole, we are ca 
ble of to ſorts of pleaſures; the i 
of right acting, and the pleaſures of ;naulging 
to the appetites and paſſions of the animal life: 
either of theſe pleaſures are a figſicient mo- 
tive to action, ſince the will can determine 
itſelf in favour of either: that when they 
come in competition, the will prefers the 
_ pleaſure of indulged appetite and paſſion, to 
the pleaſures of right acting, and the reward 
and happineſs conſequent upon it, is intirely 
owing to itſelf, becauſe it will. To aſk a good 
juſtifying reaſon for this wrong choice, is to 
aſk what is impoſſible to be given. The 
 phyfical cauſe of the wrong choice and action 
is the will, the motive to it is the ſenſual 
pleaſure or indulgence. "Tis our fault when 
we thus determine and chooſe wrong ; ſince 
1 is a matter of daily experience and obſer- 
vation, 
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vation, that we can, and often do, determine 


otherwiſe ; and ſee it done by others in 


great numbers, by all the wiſe and good. 
$ 20. O. 3. Wx are called upon to 


' reconcile the divine preſcience with hu- 


_ liberty; to get clear of which difficul- 
, ſome have diſown'd one of theſe, ſome 


| 2 other. Some have contended * God's 
 foreknowledge of human actions; - but at 
once to obviate all objections, have ſaid, 


that there is nothing of contingency in them. 
Others aver, that the contingency. of human 
actions is eſſential to the morality of them; 


but at the ſame time judging it a contra- 


diction, that any action ſhould be free which 
God certainly foreknows, have therefore 
denied a certain foreknowldge of future 
contingencies, Theſe, to me, ſeem both of 
them extremes, and do not untie but cut 
the knot. The truth lying in the middle 


between them, involves us in theſe two 


difficulties : _ 
1. How the actions of mankind can be 
free, on ſuppoſition God foreknows them ? 
2 How it is poſſible God ſhould fore- 
know them, ſuppoſing they are free ? | 
1. How actions certainly foreknown by 
God can be free? Does not divine preſcience 
neceſſitate the exiſtence of its object? My 
anſwer is, that the knowledge of things 


fature differs not in this reſpect from the 
1 =] | Know- 
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knowledge of things paſt, or preſent. For, 
as things muſt be paſt in order to their 
being known to be paſt, and preſent ere 
they can be known to be preſent ; ſo they 
muſt be future before they can be fore- 
known as ſuch. Things are not future be- 
cauſe they are foreknown, but foreknown 
becauſe future. Knowledge, which is an 
immanent act, can have no proper direct 
influence upon things external and future. 
And if we narrowly examine the nature of 
this objection againſt liberty, we ſhall find 
it to be no way leſſen'd in its force, by 
laying aſide the ſuppoſition of any ſuch 
thing as preſcience, as thus: the action I 
did the laſt minute, or that I ſhall do the 
next, was future from all eternity ; and 
what was from eternity future, ſeems to be 
fix'd and immutable in the train of events, 
and is really as much ſo as if foreknown. 
The fame anſwer will ſerve both, that an 
action being in its nature contingent, the fu- 
turity and : foreknowledge of it muſt be con- 
formable to its nature. Knowledge muſt 
regard the real nature of things known: it 
has been prov'd, that human actions are 
free; they muſt therefore, if foreknown, be 
 foreknown as free; for to know an action 
to be what it is not, is a contradiction, tis 
not knowledge but miſtake; ; becauſe it is 
future and forenown, it woull be certainly, 


but 
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but not neceſſarily ; becauſe, being contingent, 
it might not have been future, and conſe- 
quently not foreknown. It is the free de- 
termination of the vi in time, that is the 
ground of its being future from eternity. 
The fame anſwer may be applied to a like 
way of reaſoning quoted from Chryſippus by 
* Cicero, that every axiom or propoſition re- 
lating to the future is true or falſe ; and that 
whatever is frue muſt be certain; and that 
whatever is certain mult be neceſſary, which 
will introduce neceſſty and fate. This, I 
ſay, is but a different repreſentation of the 
ſame objection, and is to be anſwered after 
the ſame manner as that before. Let me 
however, add, that if foreknowledge and ah. : 
zainty, in relation to future actions, really 
prov'd zeceſjity, we muſt give up certainty 
and foreknowledge ; and if a free action be 
really impoſſible to be  foreknown, tis no 
more a diminution of the divine omniſcience 
not to know what is inpoſſible to be known, 
than of his omnipotence not to work contra- 
aiftions, which are in truth nothing, no 
objects of power. | 
2. SurPosING the freedom of human 
actions, how can God certainly foreknow 
them? A fatisfattory account of this is, I 
doubt, a thing to be deſpair'd of. The 
theory ſeems to exceed the reach of human 
under- 
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„ and therefore * Curneades 
would fay, that Apollo himſelf could not 
foretel rk future, unleſs they were ſuch | 
whoſe cauſes were ſo contain'd in the nature 
of things, that it was neceſſary, they ſhould 
be; and he, upon the ſame account, denied 
that things paff, of which there were no 
ſigns or footſteps left, were known to this 
fortune-telling god. Now, tho I can eaſily 
conſent that Apollo ſhould be excluded from 
this ſuper-eminent perfection of knowing 
and predicting future contingencies ; I muſt 


needs aſſert it as the glory of the true God, 


whoſe underſtanding being infinite, is 1 


finitely above our comprehenſion, and may 
have ways of knowing things wy in- 
conceivable by us. 

$ 21. I HALL cloſe this diſſertation of 
human freedom with an obſervation, that 


the doctrine of fate is commonly the refuge | 


of the flothful and the vicious. To be vir- 
tuous and wiſe requires no little pains ; to 
fave which, men have thought of a ſhorter 
Way, and thrown all u pon fate ; proceeding 
either from a concatenation of cauſes, or an 
unconditional decree of God : and while 
they ſwim down the lazy ſtream of eaſe 
and pleaſure, would fain perſuade them- 
ſelves that they are carried along by the 
. torrent of * ty. The ancient 

ab- 

: Ap. Cicer, de * 8 14. 
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1 were therefore wont to call 
this ag6- v6 the idle reaſon ; becauſe, if 
* Fandel, it would benumb all the faculties, 
and introduce an abſolute torpor and indo- 
lence into human life. But people are 
wiſer than to have any regard to 51s rea- 
in their common affairs; and when the 
ſafety or intereſt of the body are viſibly 
concerned : and have we not upon this 
ſufficient ground to queſtion them, "why 
they do not plead fate here as well as in 
other caſes, and ſtarve themſelves, &c. out 
of neceſſity, as well as ſuffer themſelves to 
be the fools or knaves of fate? Chryfp- 
us's diſtinction will not ſave them, of things 
ſimple and copulate, or confatalia. T hey make 
uſe of a phyſician for their health, becauſe 
one is as fatal as the other ; and fo they 
would have uſed the means leading to vir- 
tue and wiſdom, if they had been fated to 
be wiſe and virtuous. This excuſe of theirs 
is abundantly expos'd, by only taking notice. 
of the lucky concurrence of their fate and 
their inclination. Are they threatned with 
a mortal diſtemper ? the phyſician is imme- 
diately ſent for, and all his preſcriptions are 
ſubmitted to, however nauſeous and un- 
acceptable. The healtli and peace of their 
minds are in equal danger; and the in- 


ſtruction of good books, a habit of think- 
. : . ing 
> Vide Cicer, de Fato. $12. bid. § 13. 
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ing and meditation, and the exerciſes of 
virtue and religion, much more infallible 
cures than any recipes of the doctor, and 
yet are neglected. Their liquor is poiſon d, 
and they refrain drinking: the pleaſures of 
ſin kill as effectually, and more terribly, and 
yet they will not deny themſelves. Their 
reaſom is of conſiderable ſervice to them in 
the concerns of a corruptible body, and a 
periſhing life; but of none at all to make 
them mind a more important intereſt, and 
to direct them in the management of it. All 
this ſhows that their fate is nothing elſe but 
their /oth and ſenſuality, their love of the body 
and the world; and that theſe men might 
be, if they would, what Tatian ſays con- 
_ cerning the chr: ian, allaflumms auc, ſupe⸗ . 
rior to their Fate. 
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Ro NM. xv. 7. 
Receive ye one another, as Chriſt alſo received 


us, to the glory of God. 
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HE ſubject bers treated being of 
eat and common importance, the 
author thought himſelf not only juſtified, : 
but obliged to conſider it with the utmoſt 
freedom and impartiality. And having done 
ſo, does now beg leave to lay the reſult of 
his enquiries before the public, in the follow- 


ing concluſions. 


I. In religion, every man hath a natural 
right to examine and judge for himſelf; 
and, in all things not inconſiſtent with the 
good of ſociety, to follow that judgment. 
The caſe is ſo plain, that nothing would 
have been leſs diſputed than this right f 


private judgment, had not ſome men, to ſerve 
L 2 | the 8 


* 
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the intereſt of a party, or to promote their 
| ſecular views, emplo — all their art to per- 
| plex and darken the fu ject God hath en- 5 
dowed every man, to a he hath given 
a common meaſure of reaſon, with a capa- 
city of judging concerning thoſe things on 
which his religious conduct, and, in conſe- 
quence of that, his future happineſs depends. 
And a capacity, in this caſe, infers a right ; 
and a right an obligation, akon: being ac- 
countable to any but God himſelf for the 
uſe of it, unleſs where it interferes with 
the common rights of mankind: it is the 
gift of God, not of my fellow - creatures, who 
| have therefore no juſt pretence to diſturb 
me in the .enjoyment of .it. God alone is 
judge of the degree of my capacity, and 'of 
my integrity in the application and improve- 
ment I make of it; and to him alone I 
am to, anſwer for my management. This 
is the apoſtle Paul's argument, * Who art thou 
that judgeſt another man's ſervant? to his 
own maſter he ſtandeth or falleth ; yea, he 
ſhall be holden up; for God is able to make 
him ſtand. © Is it handſome or juſt to 
ce ſpeak evil of the ſervant of another per- 
* ſon, for ſomething which his maſter, per- 
* haps, ſees reaſon to approve? and where- 
e as you may be ready to fancy that all 
* who do not think as you do, can have 
| cc no 


* 


2 Rom, xiv. 4. 


you are quite miſtaken ; fince, if the 
. you thus condemn are guilty of 


© n0 greater miſdemeanor than this, of 


9 judging for themſelves, tho? the conſe- 


„ quence ſhould be their iſtaing in forme 


4 things, God will preſerve them from 


falling into de/frutfive errors; and, pro- 


e vided they continue in their integrity, 


a, will make them to ſtand in the final E 


„judgment.“ The ſame reaſoning is pur- 


and in che 1200 verde of thay eliqpiey's | 
So then, every one of us ſhall give an account 


of himſelf 70 God, And what more equita- 
ble, than that every man. ſhould be left to 
determine concerning his own actions, when 
every man muſt give an account of them to 
God, and not another for him ? | 

IT cannot, indeed, be doubted, that hs 
who beſtowed: this yight of private judg- 
ment might, if he ſaw fit, oyer-rule, or _— 
{t aſide the exerciſe of it: but the queſtio 


is, hath be done it? it is by no work ar" i 


| evident that he hath. Nay, there lies a 
ſtrong prefumption againſt it; whether you 
ſuppoſe him to have done it by the perpe- 
tual reſidence. of a ſpirit of infallibility in 
the church, which renders the exerciſe of 
all judgment (properly ſo call'd) whether 


private or publick, of the heads or mem 


mow! in great meaſure: needleſs ; or by con- 
= ſtituting 
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ſtituting a part to examine and judge for 
the — ; or, finally, by the eſtabliſhment 
of an abſolute authority, from which there 


. ſhall be no right of appeal. In the fir 


caſe, chriſtians having little or no occaſion 
for the uſe of their reaſon in religon, inaſ- 


much as infallibility ſuperſedes the neceſſity 


of reaſoning, God's government over them 
will hardly ſeem to be moral; at leaſt, will 
not be ſo properly ſuch, as over the reſt of 


mankind, who are obliged to be ſtill ex- 
erciſing their judging faculty if they have a 


mind to find out the truth. Is it not enough 
that the ruth is more eafily found by the 
aſſiſtance of the /cripture-revelation, unleſs 
it be, as it were, obtruded upon us? What 


room is here for diligence, and an ingenuous 
love of truth; or for the improvement of 
the underſtanding ? In the ſecond caſe, God 
would have veſted one of the moſt impor- 
tant truſts in the whole world, where he 
had not conferr'd an anſwerable qualifica- 

tion for the due diſcharge of it; I mean, a 
ſuperior degree of underſtanding. and in- 
zegrity, which tis highly proper they ſhould 
have -whoſe Judgment is to be the Handard 


to all others. And, in the /aft caſe, not- 


withſtanding the natural equality of man- 
kind, the many would be ſlaves of the worſt 
kind, to a few. There being this proof of 


the natural right of 3 judgment, and 


4 10 
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this 1 againſt any human autho- 
rity pretending to controul it; till T meet 
with counter-evidence ſufficient to over- 


ballance this, I ſhall think no apology ne- 
ceſſary for my reſolution to prove all things, 


and hold faſt only that which is good: eſpc- 
cially living among Proteſtants, . who, in 
principle, are all on the ſame fide, I ſhould 
be glad to fay in practice too but that 1 
cannot, there being few who, while they 
aſſert their right by renouncing all ſubmiſſion 


do every other party, do not ſervilely give 


it up by an implicit faith in their own : and 
their leaders, inſtead of honeſtly ſhewing 
them the inconſiſtency and pernicious effects 
of this conduct, encourage them in it. So 
that, in ſhort, the crime of examining, or of 
a blind ſubmiſſion ; and fo, vice verſa, the 
virtue of one or the other of theſe depends 
upon examining or not examining in the right 
place, and ſubmitting or not en en to 


the right party; of which each party takes 


upon 1 to be ſole and abſolute judge for it 
ſelf, and all other parties. | 

ITuxkr is one thing more of great 
weight (yet not ſo much conſider'd as it 
ſhould be, which is the reaſon of my men- 
_ tioning it) in favour of the right of private 
judgment; and that is, wh, at the ſame 
time the evidence for it is incomparably 

greater than on the fide of authority, much 
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ß is required; of which this reaſon is to 
be given, that were perſons univerſally to 
challenge a right of judging for themſelves, 
and to act upon it, though they would not 
be exempted from error, yet every man's 
errors would be to himſelf: or, at worſt, 
if any error ſhould ſpread fo wide as, if 
poſſible, to involve a whole generation of 
men, which is not at all likely, yet there 
would be no danger of its deſcending from 
one generation to another by an uninter- 
rupted ſucceſſion : whereas, ſuppoſing the 
notion of authority to take place, any errors 
introduced upon that foot, muſt be as uni- 
verſal as that notion, and live as long as that 
does; ſo as, without a very happy chance 
or providence, to be entail'd upon Peet 
ages. And this, in fact, hath been the cauſe 
that the corruptions of natural and reveaPd 
religion have been ſo extenſive, - and fo dif- 
ficult to be cared : men in every age and 
nation having been too prone, for the fake 
of their cafe, or for ſome other ſuch reaſon, 
to ſacrifice their own underſtandings to the 
aietators of religious belief; and too ſcrupulous 
and backward in examining the principles, 
however abſurd, in which they have been 
educated. And upon this account, the claim 
of authority in matters of faith and conſcience, 
before it is admitted, ought to be ſupported 
yyith nothing leſs than demonſtration, wi 
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II. As particular perſons, ſo chriſtian 

bieties have this right of judging - — 
ſelves. Uniting together for the joint and 
regular performance of the duties of divine 
worſhip, and the benefit of goſpel inſtitu- 
tions, they are to agree upon ſuch rules of 
worſhip and diſcipline as they ſhall judge 
moſt conformable to ſcripture, and beſt 
fitted to promote their common edification 


nn knowledge, holineſs and charity. And 


in all matters relating to the ſociety (ſuch as 
admitting perſons into it, or ſeparating them 
from it) tis their undoubted right and duty 
to act as their conſciences ſhall di rect them 
to | 

Tas right of judging in ſocieties | is ag 
evident as that of particular chriſtians. They 
do, indeed, amount to much the fame 
thing, vis. every man's 77ght to judge for 
himſelf: for the perſons enjoying this right, 
may be conſider'd either in their /eparate, 
or their ſocial capacity; in both which there 

is the ſame reaſon why the free exerciſe of 
this rigbt ſhould not be denied them. All 
. the difference is, that in one caſe men paſs 
a judgment concerning what they have to 
do as members of a religious ſociety, and 
entruſted with a ſhare in the direction of its 
affairs; in the other as having no ſuch re- 
lation and truſt : ſo that the judgment of 
the foctety is rally nothing elſe but the con- 


cur rence 
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currence or union of the judgments of the 
ſeveral individuals compoſing that foczety ; 
and any farther than the particulars, or the 
majority of them join in it in perſon, or by 
the agreed managers of their affairs, it can- 
not be juſtly deem'd the judgment of the 
ſociety, However, 

III. Ts alone will not juſtify fagle i 
perſons, or bodies and ſocreties of chriſtians, 
that they do no more than they are in con- 


ſcience perſuaded they ought to do; for 


conſcience may not be rightly inform'd thro' 
_ ſome culpable negle&, or may be ſet wrong 
by criminal paſſions and prejudices. 
No one doubts that this frequently hap- 
pens to chriſtians ſeparately conſider'd: they 
are perſuaded of the truth of thoſe doctrines . 
which they eſpouſe and contend for; and 
of the lawfulneſs, if not neceſſity and com- 
mendableneſs of thoſe things which they 
practiſe. But whence is this perſuaſion ? | 
is it the reſult of a diligent and unbiaſs'd 
enquiry into the mind and will of God, in 
whatever way he hath been pleaſed to diſ- 
cover it to them? or rather, is it not taken 
up haſtily, and without conſideration ; or 


to ſerve a turn, and becauſe it ſuits their 


humour and inclination 2 how ſeldom is the 
former the caſe ? how frequently the latter ? 


And when it is ſo, as men are more liable 


to be miſtaken, ſo their miſtakes are likely 
to 
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to obs more dangerous and hurtful : for tho? 
- conſcience is our immediate rule, yet the 
rule of conſcience is truth, as God hath ma- 
nifeſted it to us in his word, or by the 
reaſon and nature of things, and we are 
capable of apprehending it: and by this 
external rule, or the truth as diſcoverable _ 
by us, we are to be judg'd in the laſt day. 
Tuts is a matter of ſuch importance, 
that every one will do well to reflect ſeri- 
ouſly upon it; that he be not too precipi- 
tate in forming his judgment of opinions, 
or of the perſons that hold them: for what 
if I ſhould err in my judgment, and in my 
practice, as conſequent upon that judgment, 
ſpending my zeal upon things that are no 
part of chriſtianity, perhaps of a very op- 
poſite nature, and treating thoſe as unwor- 
thy of chriftion fellowſhip, and hardly objects 
of common charity, who are really an honour 
to their profeſſion ? it will be a poor excuſe 
that I did but what my conſcience told me 
was my duty to do; fince I ought to 
have taken care to inform my conſcience - 
better. 
AN p whereas it may be thought chat 
churches, or religious ſecieties, have a privi- 
lege, in this regard, above private chriſtians; 
J can fee no ground for ſuch an imagina- 
tion: fince they too may be wrong in their 
deciſions; and, — due care, are as 
. much 
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much fubject to it as particular perſons can 
be : nay, and more fo, as the members. of 
ſuch ſocieties are not only in danger of be- 
ing ſeduced by their own paſſions, but by 
the paſſions and cunning of others; and by 
that means reſemble drowning men, who, 
laying hold of one another, help each of 
them to fink their companions. Fw God 
hath no where promiſed to preſerve thoſe 
from error, whether fingle perfons or ſo- 
cieties, who do not make uſe of the proper 
means for this end. 

AnD farther, ſocieties are no more ex- 
empted from blame, than they are from 
error; that is, if they embrace error for 
truth, and then contend for it, and impoſe 
it: or if, without ſufficient reaſon, they re- 
ject any from their communion, they herein 
violate their duty to their common Lord, 
as well as injure their fellow ſervants; and 
their ſin, inſtead of being extenuated by this 
conſideration, that it is committed by the 
whole community, 1s but the more aggra- 
vated by it; ſince, in proportion to the 
greater importance of the de terminations of 
whole bodies of chriſtians, and the Wor ſe 
conſequences that follow when they are wrong, 
is the obligation they are under to examine 
things with all calmneſs, and with the ma- 
tureſt deliberation, before they proceed to 
determine. If they . the error is not ſo 
a 
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eaſily acknowledged and retrieved, and ſa- 


tisfaction made for the wrong done ; as in 


caſe of private miſtakes and injuries. Which, 
certainly, is a good reaſon why churches 
ſhould exerciſe the greateſt caution and cha- 
rity ; and baniſhing all paſſion and prejudice, 
and private and party views from their de- 
bates and reſolution, ſhould keep as cloſe 
to. the rule which their Maſter hath left 
them as poſſibly they can: but what is this 
rule ? the anſwer to this queſtion is con- 
tained in the next propoſition. 
IV. Tur general rule which private 
chriſtians are to follow in fixing the terms 
of chriſtian friendſhip, and brotherly cor- 
reſpondence; and churches, in ſettling thoſe 
of church-communton, 1s this; ; that they re- 
ceive one another, as far as they have reaſon 
to think that Chriſt hath received them all, 
to the glory of God. Here then are the two 
grand queſtions ; Who are they whom 
Chrift hath received? and what are we to 
underſtand by his having received them ? 
For my own part, I make no ſcruple to 
: 8 my opinion in this matter; that 
every honeſt man, living where he bath op- 
portunities of knowing the doctrine of Chriſt, 
is a good chriſtian ; and that every good 
chriſtian is approved by his Maſter now, 
and will be n by him at laſt; not⸗ 


| withſtand- : 
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withſtanding any difference in judgment be- 


- tween him and his fellow-chriſtians, even 
| tho' they ſhould be in the right, and he in 


the wrong. Or, more fully, us + ; whoever, 


making public profeſſion of faith in Chriſt, 1 
and hope of ſalvation by him, according to the 
acknowledged rule of both in ſcripture, does 
unfeignedly endeavour to underſtand that 
rule, and to frame his belief” and practice 
agreeably to it; whoever does this, is in 
a ſtate of acceptance with God, and by the 
tenor of the goſpel-covenant, entitled to ever- 
laſting life and ſalvation. Chriſt requires of 
him no more than this ſincere endeavour 
to know and do his 20, as the necgſſaryß 
condition of his admiſſion into the fellow 
ſhip of his church, communicating in all 


the privileges of it, and being made partaker 5 


of thoſe ſaving and eternal bleſſings which 


are revealed and promiſed in the goſpel. 


This is the character of the perſon whom 


Chrift hath received; and this, as I appre- 
hend, the thing meant by Chriſt's receiving 
bim. For what elſe can be meant than his 
receiving the believing Romans into his favour 
and friendſhip, without any regard to the 
diſtinction which there had been between 


them, of Fews and Gentiles ; or was ſtill, in 


reſpect of their notions about meats, and 
drinks, and days ; this being what he preſſes 

them to when he would have them receive 
| one 
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one another ? He would have them entertain 


a hearty eſteem and affection one towards 
another, in which they were too deficient; 
not defpiſing or judging one the other. And 
therefore, in correſpondence to this mutual 
affection and forbearance, as the thing intend- 
ed by their receiving one another, the argu- 
ment requires, that by Chrift receiving 
them, we underſtand his affectionate regard 
to them, as his true diſciples, and whom * 
therefore he treats as ſuch. 
Tu 1s is the more evident from its being 
ſaid of the ſame perſons, that © God hath re- 
ceived them; which in the 18 verſe of 
that chapter, is explained by their being ac- 
ceeptable to God. And if acceptable to God, 
they were, doubtleſs, fo to Chi? too; and, 
in token of this acceptance, not excluded 
from any privileges of that body of which 
they were living and creditable members. 
AND whom God and Chriſt have received, 
we may juſtly aſk, upon what ground or 
warrant do men preſume to reject ? Ought 
they not to argue as the apoſtle Peter, when 
vindicating his going in to the Gentiles ; j 
foraſmuch as God gave them the like gift 
as he did unto us who believed in the Lord 


Jeſus? “ What was I, that I could with- 


ce ſtand God? ſhall we pretend to be wiſer 
cc than the head of the church ? or to have 
cc 2 

© Rom, xiv, 3. 
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© a power and juriſdiction in it that he hath 
* not given us, and which he himſelf never 
[| d exerciſed?” The ſum of the matter is, 
N that having reaſon to think men ſincere in 
. their profeſſion of the goſpel, lovers of truth, 
| and of peace, and Jolie, private chriſtians 
ought not to avoid them as perſons not fit to 
be convers'd with, nor the church to ſeparate 
them from its communiom, or to deny them 
admiſſion into it when deſired, as if hs were 
undeſerving to be received into chrifiian | 
fellowſhrp, or to continue in it. There 
ought to be no other ſtanding 700 than godly 
| fincerity ; - of which 1 there can be no 
ſufficient ground to doubt, merely becauſe 
of a difference in opinion, if, in af other 
reſpects, the temper which men mee 
and the manner of life they lead, plainly 5 
correſpond with the chriſtian ruſe. _ 
I AM aware, and not afraid to take notice 
of it, that the controverſy, touching which 
the apoſtle exhorts the converts at Rome to 
mutual charity and forbearance, was only 
about the bounds of chriſtian liberty; not of 
ſuch a nature as many of thoſe modern diſ- 
putes are by which the chriſtian church is torn, 
and men divided in their affections from one 
another. But, in anſwer to this, without 
inſiſting upon what I am now going to men- 
tion, that the non- obligation to obſerve the 
law of Ms * was not a matter of ſmall 
1 = 5 importance, 
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importance, and that thoſe who thought 
themſelves bound to join the obſervation 
of the la with the faith of the goſpel, therein 
went contrary to the judgment of the apo/Zles, 
wich they knew, or might have known; 
which ſeems to raiſe the c 1fference then into 
an equality with the diſputes among us: not 
to inſiſt upon this, tho' conſiderable, I ſhall 
think it enough to cite the expreſs words of 
the apoſtle, that * the kin gdom of God is - = = 
righteouſneſs, and peace, N joy in the Holy 
Ghoſt : and that he who in theſe things ſerveth 
Chriſt, is acceptable to God, and approved of 
men. This, I take it, is direct to the point, 
and will authorize any one to ſay, that as 
the kingdom of God is not meat and drink, ſo 
neither is it a unity of opinions, be they what 
they will, where a &fference is conſiſtent with 
mens ſervin g Chriſt in and peace, 
and joy in the Holy Ghoſt. 
I farther own, that receiving one anther, 
in the place before-quoted, does not direct 
mean, receive one another into church- com- 
munion ; ſince it doth not appear that the 
convert Fewos and Gentiles ſeparated commu- 
nion in Rome, upon account of differences 
about meat, and drink; and days. But this 
does not at all weaken the argument from 
hence, as applied to the terms of church. com- 
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munion now. They were to receive one an- 


other : why ? becauſe Chriſt had received them, 


into his affection, and into his church: and, 


conſequently, had there been any breach of 
chriſtian-fellowſhip among them, the argu- 
ment from hence had been much ſtronger 
for their making up fuch 4 breach, than any 
in point merely of private friendſhip, and 


the eommon offices of mutual good will; 
the former breach including this latter, and 


rendering it much wider. It was only be- 


cauſe there was no occaſion for it that the 


exhortation 70 receive one another did not, 
at that time, extend to church fellowſhip. 


| Wherever therefore there is this occaſion for 


the application of it, there it is juſtly applied. 
Chr: iff hath received ſuch and ſuch ; they 
are in favour with him, and reckon'd mem- 
bers of his body ; therefore you ſhould re- 
ceive them, not ſhutting them out of your 
hearts; no, nor out of your ſocieties, with- 
out Gene ther reaſon for i it than a 4 ſagree-. 
ment in opinion. 

From the hiſtory of the New Teftament 
'tis apparent, that nothing more was de- 


manded of thoſe who were willing to be re- 


ceived into the chriſtian church, as abſolutely 
neceſſary thereto, than publickly profeſſing 
their belief that Teſs i is the Meſſiab, or Chrift, 
or the like. In virtue of this profeſſion, they 
took Chriſt for their Lord and Maſter, and 


were 


: — 
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were oblig'd to yield themſelves to all his 
inſtructions as furh. And, provided they 
did this, they were obliged to no more; 
and, without doing any more, had the ame 
| title to continue in the church, and to 
take in all church-privileges, as they had to be 
firſt received into it. That which gave them 
this title was, their performing all they bound 
themſelves to at their firſt admiſſion. And 
what was that ? not, ſurely, to believe any 
particular do&#rines, or to obey any particular 
commands, whether they ſhould or ſhould not 
appear to have Chriſt for their author: no; 
but to do all that could reaſonably be ex- 
pected from perſons owning the authority of 
Chriſt, to know the truth as it is in Jeſus, 


and to follow its directions. Whatever there- 


fore was no proof, in the judgment of cha- 
_7ity, of their failing in this eſſential point, 
could be no juſt cauſe for their being caſt 
out of the communion of the faithful. 
Is like manner, and by parity of reaſon, 
now, all that the chriſtian can be obliged to, 
is, a fincere defire and endeavour to conform 


his faith and practice to the Scriptures, as 


the confeſſed fandard or rule of both. And 
his whole duty, by the geſpel- covenant, be- 
ing ſumm'd up in this one word „incerity; as 
long as his fellow-chriſtians have reaſon to be 
fativhied of this, they can have no valid rea- 
fon, on account of involuntary errors (ſup- 
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poſing his opinions erroneous) to eſteem him 
an enemy of the goſpel, and to eject, or keep 
him out of their tellowſhip : and that pro- 
ceeding by this rule, in fixing the terms of 
chriſtian communion, has the greateſt tendency 
to promote the glory of God, is a farther 
confirmation of its truth. That it has this 
tendency, I ſhall ſhow in another place, 
and paſs on to another propoſition. 
5. Ir a fingle chriſtian is not warranted 
by the goſpel to avoid others as unfit to be 
convers d with, merely for difference in opi- 
nion; or a ſingle congregation of chriſtians, 
to ſeut, or caſt them out of their commu- 
nion upon that account; much leſs have 
ſeveral churches or congregations united un- 
der one form of government, or by a volun- 
tary confederacy, any ſuch power. The more 
extenſive the community, the leſs is their 
power to narrow the ferms of communion; be- 
cauſe it is more a matter of prudence than 


neceſſity, that there ſhould be any ſuch com- 


munities governing themſelves by another 
rule beſides the ſcriptures, (for which reaſon 
that rule, if they have any ſuch, ought to 
be as comprehenlive as poſſible) becauſe too 
they cannot ſo eaſily deviate from the 
eſtabliſhed rules, whatever the occaſion be, 
as particular congregations can : and, finally, 
becauſe of the pernicious conſequence of 
debarring all thoſe from communion, how 
well 
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well qualified ſoever to adorn the church, 
and be uſeful in it, who cannot comply with 

the terms impoſed; ſince the number will be 

greater of the perſons aggrieved, and their 
caſe leſs capable of relief and ſuccour. For 
how can it be ſuppoſed, when de&rines and 
rites, about which good and wiſe. men un- 

h avoidably differ, are eſtabliſh'd into articles of 
faith, and forms of worſhip, from which none 
belonging to ſuch a party or denomination 
of chriſtians, muſt preſume to vary ; when 
this is the caſe, how can it be ſu poſed, but 
a great many mult lie under the hardſhip of 
being excluded, becauſe not able to come 
up to the terms required, or the temptation 
of complying againſt their conſciences, to 
obtain ſome worldly advantages, or to avoid — 
ſome worldly inconveniences, which cannot 
_- well be obtained or avoided any other way? 
and what refuge have they when caſt out 
by their fellow chriſtians? it may be none 
at all, if ſeparate communions are not tolerated, 
or none at hand. If a perſon be excluded Z 
from the communion of a ſingle congrega= 
tion, who are not in a ſtate of combination 
with others, there's an end of it: nor is 1 
the caſe ſo very deplorable, while he may be 
welcome to ſome other communion, and be 
owned by other chriſtians, who will know 
better how to value him, if he be one of 
""_ virtue and probity, and will carry it 

M 3 towards 
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towards him in a more friendly and chriſt- 


ian manner. But what ſhall he do, if all the 
churches within a certain diſtrict, or in the 
land, or even in ſeveral nations (which is 
the caſe of the Papiſts, when they proceed to 
excommunication) are ſhut againſt him, or 
all thoſe churches with which he ſhould other- 
wiſe be moſt willing to communicate; and 
thoſe whoſe party-marks he does not bear, 
are taught to avoid him, as if he carried che 
plague, or ſome other infectious diſtemper 
about him ? Baniſh'd thus from the ſpiritual 
and even civil communion of thoſe who are 
ſervants of the ſame Lord, how melancholy 
muſt his condition be? how great the temp-= 
tation to belie his conſcience ? and how in- 
excuſable therefore they who withaut neceſ- 
fity drive their fellow-chriſtians to ſuch _ 
ſtreights and difficulties - - For the fake of 
rites and ceremonies, which at beſt are in- 
different, and owned fo to be, or for diſputa- 
ble opinions, ſhall the church of Chriſt be di: 
vided, and chriſtians carry it as ſtrangely to- 
wards one another as if they were embarked 
in a different and even contrary intereſt ? 
annexing rites of our own contriving to the 
acraments and ordinances of the goſpel, with- 
out which, ſatisfied or not ſatisfied, others ſhall | 
not enjoy them, if we can help it, is bad; but 
not fo bad as impoſing ariticles of faith. And 
i it ſhould be pleaded in behalf of any 
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fab ment, that the bein are not coblig'd o 
declare their faith in the diſputed points of 
religion; tho' the confiitution is to be com- 
| mended. ſo far, yet will not this entirely 
juſtify it, ſince the laity are concerned out 
of chriſtian charity, and from a regard to 
the rites of the chriſtian church, and of 
the Head and Lawgiver of it, to take part 
in the hardſhips impos'd upon miniſters, 
and which is more, are liable to ſuffer them- 
ſelves by theſe means. For if miniſters muſt 
not impartially ſearch after the ruth, and 
freely declare it, what caſe are the poor 
laity like to be in ? To which add this far- 
ther, that if a liturgy be impoſed, in which 
. controverted opinions make a part, this ap- 
| proaches very near to the requiring a decla- 
ration of faith from the {arty ; ſince wad 

conſtantly j joining in thoſe parts of the /ztur 
really is, or may be judged by them to be, 
much the ſame as profeſſing their behef of 
the points in controverſy - which the ever- 
memorable Mr. Hales ® thought a juſtifiable 
reaſon for ſeparating from a c urch that mix d 
ſuch fuſpeFed opinions with her #turgy. 
6. Mucu leſs ſtill may the church inflict 
civil penalties on account of religious diſfer- 
ences, or call in the affſtance of the n 

ſtrate, or any others, to do it. This is to 
Perſecu te thoſe whom Chriſt has receiud, 
M 4 iat 
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inſtead of receiving them ourſelves, as we 
_ ought to do; ſhutting the door againſt them, 
and then being very angry with them, and 
puniſhing them for not entering; and can 
neither be reconciled with natural equity, nor 
the rules of the goſpel. Natural equity is 
violated by ſuch proceeding ; fince every man 
having a right to purſue his own judgment 
in matters of mere conſcience, or when the 
| ſociety is not injured, no other man can 
have a rigbt to puniſh him for the exerciſe of 
his liberty, and much leſs to puniſh him for 
it as a criminal action. And what natural 
equity condemns, as it does all violence and 
compulſion in religion, we may be ſure religion 
itſelf, true religion, and much more the beſt- 
natur d and moſt perfect religion, the chriſt- 
ian, does not allow. Tis ſo far from doing 
it, that nothing can be more oppoſite to the 
ſpirit of chriſtianity, than the irit of perſe- 
cution in all its ſhapes and degrees. And, 
indeed, perſecution, in the higher and more 
numerous inſtances of it, is ſuch an odious 
thing, that the moſt guilty are ſometimes 
willing to ſhift off the imputation of it from 
themſelves ; as was the caſe in the bloody 
Queen Mary's reign, when the popiſb biſhops, 
in a ſolemn aſſembly, declared, they had no 
hand in the barbarities then committed : and 
Philip of Spain, Queen Mary's huſband, find- 
ing the odium fell upon him and the Queen, 
Oy „ made 
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male his confeſſor preach before him, who, . 


in the preſence of all the court, 'bold ly 


charged the biſhops with all the cruelties 
which the kingdom complain d of; defying 
them to ſhow, in all the holy ſcripture, A 
ſingle paſſage that authorized chriſtians to 
puniſh people for matters regarding canſcience 
only. - - - But perhaps the penalties made 
uſe of are only negative: ſuppoſe it, yet 
where there is no crime, and much more - 
where an example 1s given of a regard to 
conſcience, and the good of the publick does 
not require it, negative penalties have as 
truly the nature of injuſtice as poſitiuve ones, 
and the laſt as the greateſt. And whereas 
it may be pleaded, that this only 1 is a matter 
of civil policy, the contrary is evident from 
that which is the penalty; which is not 
any civil offence, but nonconformity in ſome 
peculiarities of religion, which the ſtate 2 | 
hereby concern itſelf about, extending its 
favour alike to all honeſt men and faithful 
ſubjects; if thoſe whoſe peculiar office it is 


to make peace among mankind, and to pro- 


- mote the oP che of all, did not envy their 
fellow ſubjets the enjoyment of their natural 
Tights, — ſhew a willingneſs to engroſs the 
emoluments of the world, which ey: ſhould 
be examples of deſpiſing. 

Having thus, as I think, eſtabliſh'd 
the point 1 aimed at, VIZ. the obligations 
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that chriſtians are under to maintain bro- 
therly /ove and communion, where there is no 
better reaſon for the contrary than a diver- 


ſity of opinion ; I ſhall now conſider the 


objections on the other ſide, Eſpecially thoſe 
from ſcripture. 
AND here we are prefid1 with the admo- 


nitions and examples occurring in the New 


Teſtament, which tis pretended manifeſtly 


|  contradi&t this charitable ſcheme: but I muſt 
own, after examining the places alledged, 


I am not able to perceive any ſuch thing. 
"Tis very true, we find ſundry cautions 
given by the qpoſtles to the chriſtian con- 
verts, to avoid certain perſons : the church 
too might, for ought I know, excommuni- 
cate them ; as the apoſtles ſometimes deli- 
vered them u p 70 Satan for the deſiruttion of 


the fleſh, that the ſpirit might be ſaved in the 


day of the Lord Feſus; that is, that being 
viſited with bodily pains, and weakneſſes, 
and diſtempers, as a puniſhment of their 
turbulent and factious behaviour, and en- 
deavouring to corrupt the ſimplicity and pu- 
rity of the chriſtian doctrines order to 
ſerve their wicked ends (in ting which 


diſtempers evil ſpirits were uſually employ d 


as the inſtruments) that by ſuffering ſuch 


bodily pains and ſickneſſes, they might be 


brought to a better temper, and no more 


Wilfully oppoſe the an and the apoſtles, 


who 
1 
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who were the great depyſitaries and diſe 
penſers of it. Theſe were the perſons aim'd 
at, and to ſuch alone will the deſcriptions 
given of them agree; not to men of a ſober 
chriſtian behaviour, who, if they err, err'd 
unwillingly, careful to keep a conſcience void 
f offence towards God and men; and follow- 
ing after charity and peace with all that 
call'd upon the Lord Feſus out of a pure heart. 
We have not a ſingle caution, or the leaſt 
hint of one, about avoding or excommuni- 
cating perſons of this character: ¶ a brother 
walked diſorderly, from ſuch a one they were 
to withdraw themſeves : and when a mem- 
ber of the Corinthian church was guilty of an 
immorality, not ſo much as nam d among the 
_ Gentiles, and which, if let alone, might have 
been of very ill conſequence ; he that had 
ahne this deed was to be taken away from them. 
LIT us freely, but modeſtly, examine 


| the places uſually produced by thoſe who 


are for contracting the bounds of chriſtian 


communion, and declaring a fort of war a- 


gainſt their brethren, who do not think as 
they do. The following paſſage has been 


often preſs'd into the ſervice ; 5 Now I be- 


ſeech you, brethren, mark them that cauſe di- 
viſions and offences contrary to the abetrine 
which ye have learned, and avoid them. 

Read the next verſe, and you will know 
Sl ; 8 = 


t Rom, xvi, 17, 
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the character of the men; for they that are 


uch, nat not our Lord Feſus Chrift, but their 
h; and by good words and fair ſpeeches 


y More the hearts of the fimple. Religion, 


with theſe men, was only a tool, which 
they managed in ſubſerviency to their own 
corrupt paſſions and appetites ; and ſuitable 


to this, their great principle was their con- 


duct and behaviour in the churches which 
the apoſtles had planted ; taking advantage 
of the weakneſs and prejudices of ſome; 
miſrepreſenting the conduct and principles 


of others; eſpouſing thoſe opinions and 


doctrines, and impoſing them (obſerve that) 
as neceſſary to ſalvation, by which they 
could beſt anſwer their carnal ends ; and by 
ſuch means cauſing diviſions and ſcandals ; 
ſetting chriſtians one againſt another, and = 


tempting ſome to throw off the chriſtian 


faith, or to fall into fin ; which things were 
contrary to the doctrines they had learned; 
z. e. ſuch a temper and conduct as this, was 

a manifeſt contradiction to the great doc- 


trines of peaceableneſs, charity, and ſeek= 
ing each others edification. As for the dif- 
| ferent opinions in that church at the time 


when this epiſtle was wrote, they may be. 
gathered from the preceding chapters; and 
ſeem to have been all reſolvable into that 
great controverſy about the obligation of the 
law of Moſes : and — ſide 2 | 


* 
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taken in theſe diſputes, had they otherwiſe 
behaved as peaceable and worthy members 

of the chriſtian church, the apoſtles would 
not have ordered thoſe on the other ſide 
to mark and avoid them on this account; 
which, by the way, there ſeems to be no 
neceſſity of underſtanding of cutting them 
off from the body of the faithful by à ſen- 
tence of excommunication : but as tis pro- 
bable, on both ſides, there were ſome ill- 
| diſpoſed and ill-deſigning men, eſpecially 
among the Fudaizers, who made uſe of 
thoſe differences as an opportunity to pro- 
mote their own private and ſecular views, 
whatever became of the chriſtian intereſt, 
or the ſouls of their brethren, for which 
they had no manner of concern, We muſt 
therefore go further for a text to juſtify our 
| Judging honeſt peaceable chriſtians, on ac- 
count of their opintons, for this will not do 
by any means. 

THE ſame apoſtle makes mention of 
herefies which God would permit to ariſe 
among them, ® that they who were approv'd 
might be made manifeſt, - - - * And what could 
thoſe hereſies be, but a departure, in "ary point 

or other, from that faith which they had re- 
ceived from the apoſtles ? The anſwer is eaſy ; 
whatever theſe herefies were, they cannot 


mean 


| k x Cor. xi. . 19, i Vide Stebbing”s ſecond Letter 
* ofter, 


— 
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mean ſuch errors as perſons of Ancere piety, : 


9 


and who made it their buſineſs to e//ow peace 


oith all men, and bolinefs , without. which no 


man ſhall ſee the Lord, could fall into: and 


'tis very evident, the perſons intended were 
of another and very different complection. 
In the 18th verſe the apoſtle tells them, 
that he had heard there were divifions among 
them ; adding, #44 pep» TI ai5eve ; and I be- 
lieve it as to a part of you ; there being 


thoſe among them who were of a proud, 


contentious ſpirit, as we learn from the firſt 
and third chapters of this epiſtle. It then 
follows, there muſt alſo be herefies among you; 
that is, as ſome interpreters underſtand it, 
- *tis unavoidable but there will be ſuch di- 
viſions among you: herefies and di viſions here 


being only different words for the ſame 
thing. Or if ſomething farther is intended 
by the word hereſy than by diviſſon, yet there 


is no neceſſity at all of referring it directly to 


matters of defFrine ; ſince it may be explain d 
in the following manner. It cannot be 


« expected, when there are thoſe ſeeds and 


* principles of diviſion in the tempers of 


“ men, and they cheriſh and indulge them, 
* that they will ftop here; continuing to live 


„ jn external communion with each other 


* (which he expreſſes “ by their coming to- 
&« gether in the church, and in one place; 
| „ while 


"27. it, IS, 20. 
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„ while their hearts are thus divided: no; 
but thoſe ill humours will work, till they 
. break out into ſeparate parties and Com- 
e munions; one party driving the other 
from them, or mutually repelling one ano- 
ther; confining the true religion each to 
<« themſelves, and hardly allowing a poſſibi- 
“ lity of ſalvation to the others: and the 
<< effect of this will be (as God is pleas'd to 
ce permit it, becauſe it will have this effect) 
* fthat they who are approved, in oppoſition to 
ce the woo, the contentious part, mentioned 
ce in the former verſe, will be made mani- 
e feſt: the lovers of peace, the prudent, the 
ce charitable and conſiderate, by preſerving 
ce their chriſtian temper and moderation, and 
being upon their guard againſt the inſi- 
* nuations of evil men, will have an oppor- 
© tunity to ſhow themſelves to their own 
< praiſe, and the great credit of the goſpel.” 
It 18 indeed very natural to ſuppoſe, that the 
chief leaders in thoſe diviſions would eſpouſe 
ſome peculiar tenets, to be for a badge of 
diſtinction, and to perpetuate the animoſity 
between the contending parties: this is na- 
tural to ſuppoſe ; and 'tis probable ſomething 
of this nature happened in the church of 
Corinth, where there ſeems to have been 
| ſome who tau ght, that fornication is an in- 
nocent thing; and that a perſon might eat 
of things offered to idols, without any pre- 
judice to himſelf, or any offence againſt 
God: 


1 
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| God : but as theſe are not errors which the 
good and peaceable among them can be 
ſuppoſed to have maintain'd ; ſo neither does 
the word herefies here direftly and rp" | 
relate to ſuch errors : and much leſs to | 
culative opinions, about which men of the beſt 
meaning were liable to differ as well as others, 
even ſuch as thoſe whom the apoſtle here 
means by the afproed ; for he ſeems to ſpeak 
of the — perſons in this place, and Rom. 
xiv. 17, 18. the kingdom of God is not 
meat and arink; but righteouſneſs and peace, 
and joy in the H % Ghoſe ; for be that in 
thoſe things ſerves Chriſt, is acceptable to God, 
and approved of men. The things which 
recommended the chriſtians at Rome or C 
rinth, and would do ſo any where elſe, to 
the approbation of God and men, were 
righteouſneſs and peace, an unity of affetion 
with all that love Chriſt Jeſus in ſincerity ; © 
a freedom from a dogmatical impoſing hu- 
mour, and a meek and virtuous behaviour. 
Bor does not our apoſtle, writing to his 
fon Timothy, warn him ' to hold faith and a 
good conſcience, which ſome having put away, 
concerning the faith had made ſhipwreck : 
of whom was Hymenzus and Alexander, whom 
he had delivered to Satan, that they might 
learn not to blaſpheme ? Very well; and what 
is the inſtruction we are to gather from 
hence? 
1 Tim. i. 19, 20. . 


| hence? why, that he who parts with a and C 
conſcience, is not likely to keep his faith 10 | L 
4 (which, by the way, Lam argu Ni | 
ment why we ſhould never "Foferite t 10 
what we do not believe, this being an ap- 
proach to a man's putting away a good : 
conſcience, and that to making ſhipwreck = 
of his faith; and why no man of conſcience, 
and lover of ſincerity, ſhould urge fubſerip- 
tion upon others:) this, I fay, is what we 
are to infer, and that Eymenæus and Alex- 
ander were very bad men; not good men, 
labouring under involuntary errors, of which 
it would have been an unaccountable way 
of curing them, 7o deliver them to Satan. 
Bur what can we ſay to that direction 
which the apoſtle gives Titus? A man that + 
is an heretic, after the firſt and ſecond ad- 
monition, reject ; knowing that he that is ſuch 
zs ſubverted, and finneth, being condemned of 
himſelf. Why, the anſwer is not far to ſeek ; 
for beſides that we ought to be very ſure 
that the caſes are parallel, before we pro 
ceed to do every thing that the apoſtles, 
or men employ'd and authorized by the 
| apoſtles, did, let us only conſider what fort 
of a man this heretic was; not certainly one 
of an unſpotted life and converſation, that 
had. unwillingly fallen into ſome miſtakes, 
which he was _ ready to leave, upon 
Vor. 1 „„ better 
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better mation. , and who, moreover, was 
not averſe to communicating with others in 


different ſentiments ; ſtudious to preſerye the 


unity of the ſpirit in the bond of peace. 
The heretic whom Titus was to reject, was 


a perſon. of quite another character; proba- 
bly one of thoſe » unruly and vain talkers 


and decervers, mentioned before, who ſabwverted 
whole houſes, teaching things which they ought 


not, for filthy lucre's ſake. The man dat 7s 


an heretic ſeems to refer to the preceding 


verſe, and was one that made or headed a 


ſe&, upon account of the feoliſh queſtions 


there mentioned, i. e. was a Judaixer, and 
a bad man. The heretic did not ſo much 


need inſtruction as admonition ; to be reproved 


for his evil conduct, ſhown the aggrava- 


tions of it, and the conſequences attending 


it, and nd to amend on peril of bein 


; nd by the apoſtles, and all that ad- 


hered to them, and by Chriſt himſelf at 


laſt: a very proper way of awakening one 


that had violated the rules of the goſpel; 
but altogether as improper to convince a 


man of an involuntary error. This may be 
farther confirmed by a paſſage where Titus 
is directed to ? reprove ſome perſons ſharply, - 


that they might be ſound in the faith ; which 
- ſhews that their errors were not infirmities 
of the underſtanding, fince Titus, in order 


"0 © 
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to their being ſound in the faith, was not 
to inſtruct, but reprove them; as much as 
to ſay, the fault lay in their wills, Finally, 
the heretic ſinned, and was ſelf-condemned : 
| the temper and views by which he was 
influenced, as well as the part he acted, 
evidently contradicting the reaſon of his own 
mind, and the rules of the goſpel, the re- 
ligion he outwardly profeſs'd : he is pro- 
perly enough faid to be /elf-condemned, be- 
cauſe he was condemned by a law or rule, 
the authority of which he himſelf acknow- 
ledged, and muſt be fo by his own ſenſe of 
things, if it was not in a great degree de- 
baſed: and he could eafily ſee and cenſure 
the fame ill conduct in another, where he 
was not concerned, which is Riled. ? con- 
demning one's ſelf; or he was ſelf-condemned 
by cutting himſelf off from the communion, 
even of that part of the chriſtian church 
which continued in the apoſtles doctrine 
and fellowſhip ; raiſing a faction in oppo- 
ſition to the apoſtles of Chriſt, and dividing 
himſelf from the body of the faithful. He 


was by this means ſelf-excommunicated, a con- 


dition as unhappy, and a puniſhment as much 


to be dreaded, as any almoſt he could be con- 
demned to. And if this be the ſenſe of ſelf 

condemned, then the meaning of Titus rejecting 
ſuch an heretic cannot be caſting him out 


„ off: - 


_ Þ Rom. ii. 1. 
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the communion - of the church to which he 
did not belong, having voluntarily baniſh'd 
himſelf from it ; but diſcountenancing him, 
and renouncing all fraternal intimacy and 
communication with him, and teaching o- 
thers to do the ſame; that by ſeeming to 
give encouragement to ſuch men, the way 
of truth might not be evil ſpoken of, or the 
chriſtian n. then a ſtranger or new-- 
comer in the world, ſuffer in its intereſt or 
reputation. 5 
Ir it be ſaid chat a black nas is ſet ? 
upon many only for errors in deFrine, and 
that ſome ohbinions are declared to be dam 
nable; and to prove this, 2 Tm. ii. 18. and 
2 Pet. ii. 1. are produced; tis obvious to 
reply: As to the firſt of theſe places, it is 
indeed faid, that Hymenæus and Philetus 
bad erred concerning the truth ; ſaying, thut 
the reſurrection was paſt already, or that 
there was no future reſurrection; and over- 
thrown the faith of ſome. But now as for 
EHyjmencus, if he was the ſame with him men- 
tioned 1 Tim. i. 20. as moſt probably he 
Was, tis certain he was a perſon of a very 
ill character, having put away a good conſcience 
before he made ſhipwreck of the faith : and 
for Philetus, he may be judg'd of by his 
companion, with whom he was aſſociated 
in the room of Alexander, As both of them 
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belonged to that * clan which the apoſtle 


deſeribes 
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deſcribes in the third chapter, who crept into 
houſes, and led captive ſome filly people, 
laden with ſins, and led away by divers luſts 
before they were ſeduced by them ; that re- 
ſiſted the truth, as Tannes and Jambres worth- 
ſibvod Moſes, men of corrupt minds, and repro- 
Hate concerning the faith, ſo as hardly to deſerve 
the name of chriſtians, tho they took that 
name upon them for a cover to their wicked 
deſigns. This was undoubtedly the caſe of 
thoſe falſe teachers ſpoken of by St. Peter, 
who brought in damnable herefies, even deny- 


ing the Lord that bought them; they were 


fich as walked after the fleſh, in the luſts of 
uncleanneſs ; counted it pleaſure to riot in the 
day-time ; had eyes full of adultery, and hearts 
exerciſed with covetous prabtices; and at laſt 
 ſhew'd what they were by their apoſtacy 
from the chriſtian profeſſion, leaving the way 
of righteouſneſs, and turning from the holy 
commandment delivered unto them. 
Deo the whole then, I obſerve, that 
the perſons againſt whom the chriſtians, in 
the time of the apoſtles, are warn'd to be 
upon their guard, were men of a very bad 
character, no real friends to Chriſt or his 
religion. 2 Euſebius, an early hiſtorian of 
the chriſtian church, takes notice that the 
falſe chriſts, falſe prophets, and falſe apoſtles, 
who divided the unity of the church by 
f 3 their 


1 Hit. Eccl. lib, 4. cap. 22. 
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their corrupt doctrines againſt God and his 
Chriſt, had their original from the Fews : 
and *tis probable of that ſort were the 

_ Tons moſtly intended in the places cited be- | 


fore, i. e. Jews by birth, extremely corrupt- 
ed in their morals, and who had no kind- 


neſs for the purity of the chriſtian doctrine. 5 


The heretic Titus was to admoniſh, and 
not reforming upon admonition, to reject, 
was a Fudaizer. The apoſtle Paul lays, they 
were eſpecially of the circumcifion. The apoſtle 
Peter writing to the Fewi/h chriſtians, ſays, 
that the falſe teachers ſhould be amongſi them- 
ſebves ; and the part of their character, that 
they were deſpiſers of governments, ver. 10. 
ſuits the Few/h zealots exactly. They firſt 
of all made their advantage of the affection 
their countrymen retained for the law of | 

Moſes, raiſing a vaſt deal of diſturbance in 
the chriſtian church upon that account ; but 
afterward went farther, corrupting the doc- 
trines of Chriſt more and more, in order to 
ſerve the purpoſes of their luſts, and ava- 
rice, and ambition; till at length they hard- 
ly retain'd any thing of chriſtianity beſides 
the name, if they did not in form apoſtatize 
from it. And no wonder that ſuch as theſe 
ſhould be judg'd unworthy of the favour 
and fellowſhip of all thoſe that wiſh'd well 
to the chriſtian intereſt. * But what is all 
r Titus iii, 9. 
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this to our not receiving perſons that mani- 
feſt the greateſt regard to the name and 
authority of Chriſt, believing his doctrine as 
far as they are able to apprehend it, obey- 
ing his laws, and kindly affectioned to all 
his members? Whatſoever errors ſuch men 
may entertain, they can never be in the 
number of thoſe heretics whom the apoſtle 
would have Titus to reject. 

BRFORE I paſs any father; 1 beg leave 
to obſerve, that when the author of the 
_ _ to the Hebrews cautions them * not o 
be carried about with divers and ſtrange doc- 
trines, he probably had his eye on the Fewiſh 
leaders juſt mentioned, who taught different 
and contrary doctrines, and ſuch too as they 
had borrow d from the Gentile philoſophy, for 
that ſeems the meaning of the word Ema 
Ir it be further urged, that the apoſtle 
Paul writing to the Corinthians, beſeeches 
them by the name of our Lord Feſus Chriſt, 
| that they would all ſpeak the ſame thing, and 
that there might be no arviſions among — 
but that they would be perfectiy joined toge- 
ther in the ſame mind, and in the ſame judg- 
ment; it will be readily confeſs d, that the 5 1 
duty of chriſtians, in all ages, is to be of - 
the ſame charitable mind and temper ; and 4 
to endeavour to be of the ſame judgment too, 
by bringing thei judgments as near as they 
N + 3 
4 Heb. xiii. 9. 1 Cor. i, 10. | 
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can to the fcripture revelation, the original 
ſtandard of truth in the church; not by 
blindly ſubmitting their own judgment to 
that of other men. And as to the chriſtians 
of that time, if they were ſincerely defirous 
of ending their diſputes, they had opportu- 
nities and advantages for it, which we have 
not; being able to conſult the apoſtles them- 
ſelves, thoſe living oracles, upon any point 
in difference between thenr. And were it 
ſo that the apoſtles had any to ſucceed them 
in their infallibility, we ſhould be perverſe 
not to take this ſhort and eaſy way of deci- 
ding all our controverſies; but for want of 
any ſuch living infallible guides, we are to 
make the beſt we can of the ſcriptures, and 
are to be commended, not cenſured, diſ- 
couraged, and excommunicated for ſo doing. 
This, by the way, ſhews that we cannot 
now argue from the dofrines to the men; 
(thus, ſuch perſons hold falſe dbetrines, there- 
fore they are bad men) for as this will not 
prove their doctrines to be falſe, that they 
do not agree with thoſe of the church, 7. e. 
of the party they belong to; ſo. ſuppoſing 
them to be falſe, the men notwithſtanding 
may be good men, having heartily labour'd 
to find the truth: whereas of thoſe that op- 
poſed the apoſtles, and rent the unity of the 
church, and this at ſuch a critical time, 
there was too much reaſon to think they 
3 were 
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| were perſons ill-affected to truth and virtue; 
. they farther diſcovered by cheir im- 
moral conduct, 7 
BuT what if men err in fundamental t 
to this, which is judg'd a very puzzling 
, queſtion, it is not difficult to return an 
anſwer, which will fatisfy an unprejudiced 
perſon. For if by fundamentals be meant ſuch 
doctrines, the explicit knowledge and belief 
of which is neceſſary to ſalvation, that may 
be fundamental to one which is not to an- 
other, according to mens different capacities 
and opportunities of knowing the truth; 
while no ſincerely good man, none that, 
fears God, and _ righteoufneſt, can err” 
 fundamentalh, in this ſenſe of the word, 
or with regard to any doctrine, the belief 
of which is neceſſary to his particular falva-' 
tion. Our blefſed Saviour hath aſſured us, 
that if any man be * willing to db the will of 
God, $21 m,, he ſhall know of dhetrines whe- 
ther they be of God. And in the parable of 
the /ower, he repreſents perſons of this cha- 
rafter, of a * good and honeſt heart, as not only” 
receiving the word, but bringing forth fruit tos 
perfection. Let what has been prov'd under 
the fourth head be alſo conſider'd; that al! 
the faith neceſſary to the being bap tized- 
for the rem! Yom gf ins, was the —_ af 
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ing to this propoſition, that Chri/t was the 
Son of God, or the Meſſiah, "Tis very re- 
markable alſo to this purpoſe, that the n- 
Fence of the laſt day, and the eternal ſtates 
of men conſequent upon it, are always re- 
_ preſented as turning upon what they have 
done, or not done; not upon what they 
thought, or did not think of this and that 
particular doctrine of religion: from whence 
I am far from making this inference, that 
tis of no concern what men believe in reli- 
gious matters, (of which I ſhall have occa- 
fon to ſay more preſently) but ſo much, 1 
think, we may fairly conclude, and even 
with certainty, that ſince the final condition 
of every chriſtian is to be determined by his 
moral charafter, no one, whoſe heart is 
right with God, can poſſibly fall into un- 


damental errors in this ſenſe of the word, 


1. e. into ſuch errors as will exclude "©: _ 


from ſalvation : this being a ſuppoſition 
not to be reconciled with the truch before- 
mentioned, that men are to be judg'd ac- 
cording to their ur xc; and particularly with 
that of our Saviour, that they who have done 
good ſhall come forth to the ręſurrection of l. fe 
for if ſo, then no good man ſhall be con- 
demned for involuntary errors. 
Ir by fundamentals are intended ſome truths 
neceſſary to be profeſſed by all, in order to their 
— a right to the communion of the 
church; 


8 | 1 Cbri een n | r 
church; then, I ay, that only can be fm. 
damental in which all good chriſtians agree: 
ſince all ſuch being recerv'd by Chrift to the 
glory of God, it cannot be the will of Chriſt 
that any ſuch ſhould be rejected by their 
fellow - chriſtians; unleſs the circumſtances of 


the caſe ſhould happen to be ſo very peculiar 


and extraordinary, that receiving ſuch a 
perſon into a particular communion of chriſt- 


ians, would, upon the whole, do more hurt 


to the intereſts of religion, and to that par- 


ticular ſociety, than ſhewing their charity 
by receiving him would do ſervice: and tis 
queſtionable whether even this may be done, 
when he has no opportunity of communi- 
_ cating elſewhere. 
IN a word, when the apoſtle FR that there 
7s one body, and one ſpirit, and one Lord, and 
one faith, it muſt, I think, be implied, that 
they who are members of this one body, 
actuated by this one Spirit, and in ſubjection 
to this one Lord, (which may be ſaid of all 


true chriſtians) do likewiſe all hold and pro- 


feſs the one faith. - This one faith therefore 
cannot neceſſarily include thoſe things, about 


which good men, who are inquiſitive after 


truth, and poſſeſs d of abilities and oppor- 
tunities of coming acquainted with it, „ 
and often do differ between themſelves; 
for then ſome of them would not have that 
c Epheſ. i iv. 4, 5. 
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ens faith; which is contraty to the apoſtle's 
ſu uppoſition, that all E to the one 
body of Chriſt agree in it. Finally, 
Ir may be objected, that this puts ruth 
and error en the ſame level; 3 
it a thing indifferent what men believe, an 
is an encouragement to them to be quite 


negligent about their notions in religion. 


80 far from it, that nothing can more Pro- 
mote the ſearch after truth, in the only pro- 

fer way, than this will. The love of truth, 
or an unfeigned deſire and endeavour to 
have the mind poſſeſs d with a right notion 
of divine things, is included in that temper of 

mind which denominates a true chriſtian « 


ſo that whoever is utterly regardleſs what 1 5 


De believes, whether it be true or falſe, 
agrecable to the goſpel revelation, or repug- 
nant to it, cannot be a true chriſtian ; and 
muſt ariſwer for this his indiſference, as well 
as for his other ſins, in the day of final judg- 
ment. Knowing this, the upright man, out 
of conſcience towards God, and a cor- 


dial affection to the ruth, will, according 


to his capacity and circumſtances in life, ap- 
ply himſelf to the ſtudy of the ſeriptures ; ; 
when he is left to derive his faith from hence, 
without any danger of his ſuffering in his 
reputation or worldly intereſt, or free en- 
joyment of the ordinances of the goſpel upon 
that account, To the DP of the ſcrip- 


_ 
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tures, T ſay, for that ſurely is the moſt di- 


ect and proper way of arriving at the ſim- 
plici ty of goſpel truth, and not ſeeking for it 
in the received creeds of any party e of men ; 
which there will be more temptation to do, 
when there are certain privileges annex d to 


mens believing as others believe, if not pe- 
nalties attending the contrary. And by this 


means men will be more zealous for what 


their reſpective parties call the frutb; but 


more indifferent about that faith 3 Was 
once delivered to | the Joints in the holy ferip- 
ures. 

LET me now be allowed to recommend 
practiſing on the principles eſtabliſhed in this 


enquiry, by 2 conſider ation mention'd by t the | 
| apoſtle in a text I have all along had in 


view, Receive ye one another, as Cbriſt a 


has received us, to the glory of God, Whether 
we refer theſe laſt — to Chriſt, the nearer 


antecedent, (as Chriſt has received both ſides 
to the glory of Cod) or to the remoter ante. 
cedent, viz. the contending parties them- 
ſelves, who were to receive one another to 


the glory of God; the inſtruction is the ſame; 
that the glory of God is moſt advanced by this 


mutual condeſcer/ion and forbearance of chriſt- 
tans one towards another. Nor will it make 


any material difference, if, with a very ju- 
Aus commentator, we rake the words (7 
| 1 
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be glory of God) in an active ſenſe ; that 
Chriſt had received them to ghrify God: 
the believing Jews, principally, to magnify 
the truth of God; the believing Gentiles 
his mercy: I fay, this will not make any 
conſiderable difference; ſince the glory of God 
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is, in both ſenſes of the word, made the 


rule and end of our actions, and ſuppoſed 
to be moſt promoted by the ſtricteſt union 
of all the ſincere diſciples of Chriſt among 


themſelves. Univerſal charity and god π;]ỹb 


among chriſtians would have a moſt happy 
influence upon them, to diſpoſe them for 


praiſe and thankſgiving towards God; as we 


read of the firſt church at Feru/alem , that 
at the ſame time they continued with one 
accord in acts of sip and fellowſhip, they 

praiſed God; and could do it much better 
when they did it all together, with one mouth 


and one heart: whereas a narrow uncha- + 
ritable ſpirit does naturally cramp and deaden 


the nobler exerciſes of divine love, and holy 
praiſe, and thankſgiving. And then tis cer- 
tain the chriſtian religion appears much more 
worthy of God, upon the charitable than 
upon the contracted ſcheme, It was fre- 
quently objected to the firſt chriſtians, by 
their heathen adverſaries, that they laid an 
unreaſonable ſtreſs upon believing: and there 
would have been too much reaſon for this 
a charge, 
© AQs ii. 44, &c. | 
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charge, if chriſtians had excluded one an- 
bother from the hope of mercy, and from 
mutual communion, for unavoidable differences 

of opinion, while they agreed in the main 


truths, and in the practice of univerſal holi- 


neſs and goodneſs ; and had taught that errors 


might expoſe men to the diſpleaſure of 
God, tho they did not proceed from vicious 
affections of mind, or a want of love to the 
truth, But this is not what chriſtianity 
means by the neceſſity of believing. It ſup- 


poſes every good man, having the goſpel 
fairly propoſed to him, to be a good chriſt- 


ian; that he believes the ruth of the golpel, 
and every particular dt ine of it which tis 
neceſſary for him to believe; and does no 


where encourage the profe 72 of it to paſs 


ſentence upon one another, and to caſt one 


another out of communion, 'merel; y for diver- 


ty of ſentiments in the diſputable parts of 
religion: which, according to my apprehen- 


ſion, is very much to the honour of our holy 


religion, and to the glory of God in the con- 
ſtitution of it. 


IN a word, could chriſtians every where „ 
be perſuaded to walk by this rule, the church 
militant on earth would reſemble the church 


triumphant above, where univerſal love and 
concord reign and to which all the faithful 
| followers of Chriſt ſhall be join'd as they 
die out of this world, and there attain to 


2 „ that ; 
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chat wnformity in their notions about divine 
things, which is not to be hop'd for 1 in the 
preſent life 
Tur reaſoning of Joſephus, aha he is 
pleading for a Friendly uſage of the Jews, 
notwithſtanding the d:verfity of their rites | 
and ceremonies, by which they were diſtin- 
guiſhed from other nations, may, with ſo 
much greater 2 and evidence, be ap- 
plied here, that I cannot forbear cloſing 
this eſſay with it. Amidſt the difference 
« of cuſtoms which prevail among man- 
% kind, juſtice belongs alike to all men; 
* equal ly uſeful to the Greek, and to the 
<« Barbarian; to which our law hath a very 
great regard, and, provided we keep it 
6e inviolate, may very well render us the 
& friends of all, and dear to all, Where- 
« fore I would entreat all, that they would 
« not be ſo averſe to us, on the ſcore of our 
& peculiar cuſtoms; as inclined to embrace 
us, out of regard to our zeal for true 
virtue: for this is common to all; and 


« without this, human life could not ſub- 


« fiſt.“ So far Foſe ephus. How much more 
forcible is the argument when accommo- 
dated to the diſputes that are among good 
chriſtians; who are all the followers of the 

fame divine Maſter, and practiſe the fame 
divine virtues? the things common to them 

| | | | are 
f Antiquit. lib, xvi. c. 10. | 


* 
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are of infinitely greater importance; while 


thoſe about which they differ, are far from 


being eſſential to true prety : for which rea- : 


ſon they ought to forbear one another, 

and to love one another for the ſake of 

- . thoſe common principles, and common vir- 
tues, by which they are all united between 
| themſelves, and with their exalted head. 
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CHILDREN 


Are concern'd in the 


8IN8 of their Paxzxms. 


HIS general queſtion may be reſoly'd c 
into two others; the conſideration of 


which will comprehend all that is nece 


to give us a right view of the point under : 


debate. 


I. How far the fie ns of parents may 
en? And the anſ- 


affect their chi 


wer to this will propeny the wa to 
the ſecond, 


II. How far it is the duty of erh 


to o cage /s their parents lins? 
O 3 : I. How 
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1. How far the ths of parents may affect 
their children ? To which I anſwer, in theſe 
two particulars, viz, ſo far as to intercept E 
or cut off thoſe bleſſings and privileges to 
which the children have no natural right : 
and to occaſion the childrens being puniſhed 
for their own fins ; which they would not 
have been, or not ſo ſoon, or to ſuch a de- 
oree, if their parents had not ſinned before 
them. 

I. So far as to intercept or cut off thoſe | 
privileges to which the children have no na- 
tural right, It is this muſt juſtify civil go- 
vernments in their ſeverity towards the chil- 
dren of certain criminals ; which, according 
to * Pufendorff, may, in ſome caſes, be car- 
ried ſo far as to the baniſhing them from 
their native country ; their innocence not- 
withſtanding. Which aſſertion of his he 
ſupports with this reaſon, that nature gives 
no man a rigbt to continue aways in the 
fame civil ſociety. However that be, the 
general principle ſtands unſhaken ; that of 
7ights, not ſtrictly natural and originally i in- 
herent, a perſon may be diveſted through 
another's fault; but for thoſe that are truly 
ſuch, no one can forfeit them for a perſon, 
but the perſon himſelf. With reſpect to human 
ws, hfe and —_—y are r of this kind, 

being 
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being what every man is born to, and of 
which therefore no man may be juſtly diſ—- 
ſeiz d without a perſonal forfeiture. But ſee- 
ing, with regard to the ſupreme Governour of 
the world, the alone right which innocent be- 
ings cah pretend to, 1s not to be placed ina 
Nate of exiſtence upon the whole worſe than 
not being at all; God, without the leaſt im- 
B of his ſaſticèe, may take away that 
ife which he freely lent; or inflict pains for 
ſo long a time, and to ſuch a degree, as 
leave life and perception, upon the reſult, 

equally eligible with the privation of them. 
And as the ſuſtice of God will allow of this, 
his wiſdom, as Rector of the univerſe, may, 
in Tome circumſtances require it; (not taking . 
into the account an after-ſtate, when his 
goodneſs will have an opportunity to make 
his creatures abundant amends for the tran- 
ſient miſeries of this life). Thus the children 
of the ſeven devoted nations were to be de- 
ſtroy'd, as a caution to mankind, and par- 
ticularly to the Mraelites, againſt idolatry, 
and the other abominations of Canaan. Thus 
children may be viſited with fickneſs and death 
for an admonition to the parent, who is to 
look upon himſelf as the guilty cauſe, and 
may often read his /n in his puniſoment. This 
was the caſe of David in the death of the 
child born of adultery. And tis exceeding 
remarkable to this purpoſe, that in the ſanc- 
ON "OUS 7 
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tion of the ſecond commandment, there is 


a wide difference made between the reward 


of the abedient, and the puniſhment of the d:/- 
obedient ; in that, while the former extends 
to thouſands of generations, (which, probably, 
hath a peculiar reference to the favour ſhewn 
the Jews in their remoteſt ſucceſſions, for 
the ſake of the patriarchs, Abraham, Iſaac, 
and Facob ;) this latter is reſtrain'd to the 
third and fourth generation. And why is 
there a ſtop made here, but becauſe the 
_ father may live long enough to ſee, and con- 
ſequently to be puniſhed in his children of the 
third and fourth generation? It is in the 


ſame ſenſe, and perhaps, taught it by, this 
commandment, that Plato faith, that puniſh- . 
ment may be reſerv'd to the deſcendents in 


the fourth degree. So that ſtill the' parent 


only is puniſhed, not the child, (I ſpeak of 355 | 


children not in. a capacity of actual fin) for 
proper puniſhment, unleſs we will except 


the caſe of a voluntary ſubſtitution, hath an 
inſeparable relation to proper inherent guilt. 
With the curſe denounc'd to the wicked 


man upon the fruit of bis body, is join'd a 
curſe on the © fruit of his land, and the in- 
creaſe of his kine and ſheep. And by one we 
are inſtructed how to underſtand the other. 
If there be a 54 upon the eſtate and poſ- 


ſeſſions of a wicked man; if a murrain be 


1 | 5 ſent 


» Levit. xxvi. 42. _ © Deut, xxviii. 18. 
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fnt among his ct, or a rot among his 
in this caſe, whoever hath a mind 
peak properly, will not ſay, that the 
—_ or py ſheep are curſed, but the owner. 

Apply this to = children of the ſinner, and 
the great difficulty on this head vaniſhes. 

2. THE parent's fin may be the occafion 
that the children are puniſh' "4 for their own - 
which perhaps they would not have been at 
all, „ it of this world) or not ſo 
ſoon, or to ſuch a degree, if their fathers 
| had not ſinned before them. The fd 
of God ſets limits to his patience, as well in 
regard of families and nations as particular 
perſons; and what ſeveral years are to the 
latter, ſucceſſive generations are in the former. 
God indulges to particular perſons a reaſon- 
able time r their amendment, waiting long 
to be gracious; and ſo likewiſe to ſocieties; 
but with a ſeoereign variety, both as to the 
one and the other, allowing more or leſs 
time as he pleaſes. - But when that ferm, 
whatever it be, is expir d, and the kind in- 
tention of the divine forbearance is not com- 
plied with, God proceeds to execute the 

ſentence which had been ſo long delay'd. 
Thus the reaſon given, why the promi/e 3 
to Abraham of the land of Canaan could take 
place no ſooner, is, that the iniquity of the 
Amorites Was not then Full. God had deter- 


mined | 


4 Gen. xv. 16. 
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mined not to put the old inhabitants out of 

ſſeſſion till their iniquities were become 
intolerable, and the land, as it were, ſur- 
feited and overcharg'd with their ſins, ſhould 


* ſhew them out, at what time they would be 


ripe for vengeance. In like manner, the 
Fews filled up the meaſure of their own and 
their fathers fins before wrath came upon 
them to the uttermoſt. And then their de- 
ſtruction was ſo terrible, that it look'd as if 
God were reckoning with that generation for 
all the righteous blood that had been ſhed on the 
earth, from the blood of righteous Abel to the 
hood of Zacharias: not that they were pu- 
niſhed for all the bod that had been ſhed in 
all the ages before, (this cannot be ſuppos d, 
were it for no other reaſon than that they 
were not the poſterity of Cain, by whom 
Abel was murdered) but for their own fins ; - 
which, great as they were in themſelves, 
were farther heighten'd by their being an 
imitation of their fathers in thoſe ſins againſt 
which God had expreſs'd his diſpleaſure, 
and of which they themſelves could ſee, and 
acknowledge the evil in their fathers : and 


it may not be altogether unlikely, that the 


phraſe, n «5 ren., is not only uſed to figs 
nify the nature of their deſtruction, which 
was final, but intimates the cauſe of it too, 
5 | Me vi. 
»Levit. xviii. 28. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 15, 16, 17. 
x Theff. ii, 16. Matth. xxiii. 35. 
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ws. their having fill'd up their fin, and 
being thereby come to the end of God's 
patience, which was always deſigned to reach 

no farther. And J beg leave to add this like- 

wiſe, as my preſent thought, that as no per- 
ſon is properly puniſhable for the ns of his 


8 parents, ſo the parents fins ſhall not, ordina- 


rily at leaſt, ſo much as give occafion to the 

ſufferings of their children when grown up, 
if they take care not to tread in the ſteps of 
their fathers : which comes home to the 
| Caſe of the Jews in Ezekze/s time; who, 


overlooking their own ſins as the immediate 


ſource of their calamities, throw all the fault 
on their forefathers ; in oppoſition to which 
wicked inſinuation of theirs, the prophet tells 
them, that if a ſon, taking warning by his 
father's fins, conſidereth, and doth that 

which is lawful and right, he ſhall not bear 
the iniquity of the father, The infant may 


ſffer (tho' he cannot be puniſhed). for the 


. parent's fin ; but the adult perſon, being ca- 
pable of acting and anſwering for himſelf, 
hall ſtand on his own bottom, and fare 


ſuitably to his own behaviour. And this hath ' 


led me to a conjecture, in which I find fince 
I have a great deal of good company, con- 

cerning an expreſſion in the ſecond command- 
mant; that as by the iniquities of the fathers 
is meant what that word obviouſly fignifies ; 


_*f Ezek. xviii. 
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ſo by the phraſe of them that hate me, are 
meant, not the ame perſons as before, but 
either the grandchildren themſelves, or their 
immediate parents : that is, the child grown 
up ſhall not be viſited for the 7niquitzes of 
his father, unleſs he deſerves the fame cha- 
rater with his father, of one that hates 
God; nor ſhall the infant ſuffer for the grand- 
father's fins, if the immediate parents are 
pious and good; becauſe, upon ſuppoſition 
he did, not only the grandfather, but the 
next father would ſuffer in his child, and, 
through the greater zearneſs, even more than 
the grandfather ; that is, he would be pu- 
niſh'd for the fins of his father, which it is 
not to be ſuppoſed he ſhould, ſeeing he 
doth not hate God as his father did. Tis 
evident, the generation of the Canaanites 
then living when the land was conquer'd 
by Joſbua, the Jews carried captive to Ba- 
bylon ; thoſe that crucified the Son of God, 
and rejected the goſpel preach d to them by 
his apoſtles, (and we may well ſuppoſe the 
ſame of the Amalekites, whom Saul, by ex- 
preſs order from God, deſtroy des) were the 
children of wicked anceſtors, not only by 
deſcent, but a reſemblance of manners, and 
ſuffer'd no greater judgments than their own 
ſins call'd for; tho' poſſibly theſe judg- 
ments might not have been ſent, had not 
iſ WED 


See particularly, I Sam. XV. 33. 
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God been _ proved by the 1 
generations. The J and the meritori- 
ous caule are very different things, and by 
no means to be confounded ; we readily 

diſtinguiſh. them in a thouknd other in- 
| ſtances: I ſhall name but one, which I had 

rather make choice of, as it affords ſome- 
thing of a parallel to the caſe in hand. 
Let, us therefore fuppoſe two or three re- 
bellions to be raiſed and ſuppreſs d in the 
ſame kingdom within the compaſs of a few - 
years; though they ſhould not be the ſame 
individual perſons concerned, and tho' the 


| | crime 2 be entirely alike in all other 


reſpects but this, that the following had the 
example of the fir to profit by, yet they 
_ that are found in the 4% ſhall, be much 
more ſeverely: dealt with: the occaſion. of 
their being ſo, are the former rebellions, in 
regard of which many. are exacuted that 
would have otherwiſe @ſcaped:; but the rea- 
ſon on which the /aw e them, is 
becauſe they are rebels rbemſelves.— This for 
the firſt — The next is, 


II. How far it is the duty: of children: 


to confeſs their parents. ſins? To which 


queſtion, before I return a direct anſwer, 
I ſhall make my way by theſe tuo re- 


8 marks,. 


. CON: 
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1. CONFESSION, in its general 


meaning, ſignifies no more than an acknow- 
ledgment or declaration of a thing to be: 


the word will admit of no other ſenſe where 


we read of confeſſing the name of God; con- 
feſſmg to God among the heathen ; confeſing 
of Chri 2 ; confeſſing a reſurrection and ſpirits. 
And, by a parity of reaſon, where it is of 
a pF Falk the fact is not neceſſarily im- 
plied to be his who makes the confeſſion ; 


whether perſonally or by imputation. n- 


ling our fathers fins doth not make or 


ſuppoſe us to have a part in them, any 5 


more than confeſſing the divine holineſs makes 


us to become holy ; or confeſſmg Feſus Chriſt 
fo be righteous, of itſelf intitles us to his 


righteouſneſs. The general af, as I ſaid be- 
fore, is the fame ; but the objetts are va- 
rious: according to which diverſity of the 


ebject the different circumſtances of the a# 
are to be determined. Are we confeſſing the 


perfections of God? it ought to be done 
with the utmoſt elevation of mind and 
heart. Are we confeſſing our own fins? let 
us do it with the moſt pungent ſorrow, the 
deepeſt ſhame, the.mo oft lively regret, and 


the loweſt humiliation and ſelf-abaſement. 

Are we confeſſing the fins of our fathers 2? 

let it be done with a hearty diſlike of their 
upgrateful and offenſive behaviour towards 
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5 he bleſſed God, and ſettled. reſolutions of 
not following their bad examples. 
2. Tas circumſtances of the Fewi/b na- 
tion were ſo very peculiar, that their practice 
alone, unſupported by other reaſons, is not 
+ be drawn into a precedent, T hey had 
ſpecial reaſons for confeſſing their fathers 
fins : they were a choſen nation, the people of = 
God in ſuch a ſenſe as left no room for any 
other part of the world to challenge that 
title; for their holy books told them, and the 
” tradition was moſt aſſuredly believed among 
them, that God had incloſed them from 
the reſt of mankind by a divine charter ; 
had granted to the founders of their race 
the reverſion of the land of Cangan ſome _ 
hundreds of years before they enjoy'd it; 
their commonwealth was form'd and nurs'd 
up by the moſt ſtupendous miracles ; God, 
as their law-giver, deſcended on mount Sinai, 
and from thence gave them /tatutes ; his | 
_ covenant with them was full of promiſes 
of long life, plenty, victory over enemies, and 
an e 40% ea peace and proſperity 3 they had 
the eli or the divine preſence mani- 
feſted by a ſenſible; glory a tabernacle firſt, 
and afterwards a magnificent temple, where 
God had put his name, and faid that he would 
always dwell. Diſtinguiſhed by ſuch. "ets | 
| leges, they had reaſon to ask with triumph 


What 
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* What one nation in the earth is like unto thy 
people, even Iſrael, whom God went to redeem 
for a people to himſelf, and to make him a 
name . Now, when after ſuch a ſolemn ap- 
paratus the event ſhould be fo little anſwer- 
able, when God ſhonld confume them with 
famine, with peftzlence, and by the ſword; 
when they ſhould be delivered into the 
hands of their enemies, who ſhould tyran- 
nize over them at pleaſure, deſtroy their 
| boaſted temple, which it might have been 
thought the Deity who reſided there, ſhould 


have preſerved from violation, carryingaway 


the coſtly furniture, and the vp "ow : 
to adorn the temples of their idol g 
when the ſame vengeance purſues ko un- 
ſatisfied, from generation to generation: all 
theſe things ſo little agreeing with the idea 
of a people ſo highly favoured of heaven, 
muſt, at firſt ſight, have a very ſtrange ap- 
pearance ; and tempt the unthinking world, 
and too many of the Muelites themſelves, 
to conclude that the wonderful hiffory of the 
birth of that nation was all a fable ; or that 
the God of the Jeus was ſubject to fickle- 


neſs and incunſtancy in ſo lightly forſaking 


his charge. Wherefore, to clear God: from 
all ſuch diſhonourable ſuſpicions, they are 
to confeſs their own and their fathers fins | 


and 
2 Sam. vii. 23. 
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and provocations, acknowledging that God 
had not forſaken them till they had firſt 
forſaken him; nor departed from the plain 
letter of his covenant, which ſet before 
them both a bleſſing and a curſe ; a bleſſing if 
they obeyed the commandments of the Lord 
their God, and a cur/e if they did not. 
The curſes are very particularly ſpecified, 
Lev. xxvi. and Deut. xxviii. and foretold to 
come upon them for their ſobedience, eſpe- 
cially to the ſecond commandment : vrhich the 
Jews make an objection againſt our Jeſus. 
being the Meſſiah; of their fin in rejecting 
anom, and the deſtrudtion to enſue upon it, 
they were not previouſly warn'd, as they were 
_ againſt * idolatry. This inſtructs us in the 
reaſon of their being obliged to confeſs their 
own tranſgreſſions, and the tranſgreſſions of 
their fathers ; when, for their general de- 
fection from God, he ſhould bring upon 


them all the curſes written in his book. Such 


a confeſſion had the nature of a publick teſti- 
mony to the truth of God in his promiſes 


and threatnings, according to that of Foſhua, 


* Therefore it ſhall come to paſs, that as all 
good things are come upon you, which the Lord 


i See Zonderih, coll. cum erud. Fud. where the ob- 


| jection is ſtrongly urged, and as well anſwered. 
2 Joſhua xxiii. 15. 


Vol. IV. 1 1 your 
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your God promiſed you ; fo ſhall the Lord your 
Gad bring upon you all evil things, until be 
have deſtroyed you from off ther good land 

awhich the Hind your God hath given you. 

J ſhall cloſe this remark with obſerving, 


that the command given to the eus to 
confeſs their own iniquity, and the iniquity of 


their fatbers, comes * after the 


| curſes enumerated in that chapter; which 
is a probable argument of its being added 
for the end juſt mentioned. Why elſe doth 
Daniel in his confeſſion of fin, fay, ® That 
all this evil was come upon them, according to 
what was written in the law of Moſes ? In 
which words, what can he have regard to, 
if not the chapter before cited ? 
Tus being ſo, were there no other rea- 

ſons of the cuſtom the Fews had of con- 
feſſing their fathers fins, common to them 
and us; their doing this would not infer an 
obligation on us to practiſe the ſame : but, 
to ſpeak feely, there are, I think, ſuch. rea- 
fons to be aſſigned as may occur, and when 
they do,, will make it the duty of children, 
in any nation of the world, to 3 the 
. of their fathers. | 

A confeſſion of this ſort may be ne- 
ry in honour to the divine goodneſs and 
patience ; and as * in a ſacrifice of 

oF 


Lev. xxvi. n Dan, ix; 13. 
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5 Hhentigioing, as on a day of faſting and bum 

lation. As the ſhades in a picture make 
the beauties of it to appear with the greater 
advantage; ſo nothing more illuſtrates the 
unmerited favour of God, than the #; Jmfulneſs 
of the nation or people towards whom it 
hath been diſplay d. And when we are 
bleſſing God * the privileges, civil and 
religious, that have been handed down to 
us from our anceſtors, and then add the 
conſideration how often they have been for- 
feited, we ſhall be the more affected with 
gratitude to God, and value for the mercies 
enjoy d, to think, that through ſo many 
ages, and ſome of them ſo exceeding cor- 
rupt, they ſhould have reach'd down to us. 
Of this we have an example in Pſahn cvi. 
in which, tho! it be a pſalm of praiſe, there 
is, throughout, a mixture of thankſgiving 
and confeſſion ; and in reckoning up the de- 
| liverances vouchſafed to the fathers, their fins 
are not forgotten. Praiſe ye the Lord, O 
grve thanks unto the Lord, or he 1s good, for 
his mercy endureth for ever. We have ſinned 
with our fathers ; we have committed iniquity. 
Our fathers mer food not thy wonders in 
Egypt, Ge. +: 


„fal. en by ,, 


2 2. WHEN 
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2. Wren the judgments of God have 
reſted long upon a nation, the more fully 
to vindicate ' his juſtice in their calamities, 
they ought to accept of the puniſhment of 
their iniquity, confeſſing their fins, and the 
ns of their fathers; and ſaying as Daniel, 
0 Lord, righteouſneſs belongeth unto thee, 
but unto us confuſion of face: and as Nehe- 
miah, ? Howbeit, thou art juſt in all that 
thou 200 brought upon us, for thou haſt done 
right, but we have done wickedly ; neither 
have our kings nor our princes, our prieſts nor 
our fathers kept thy law, nor hearkened to 
thy commandments and thy teſtimonies where- 
with thou didft teſtify againſt them. 
3. By way of aggravation of our own 
ſins. For after we have been aſſured from 
reaſon and the word of God, that he will 
not always bear with a ſinful people, and 
in his righteous providence he hath, by ter- 
rible things, witneſſed againſt the iniquities 
of our fathers, for us to go on unreform'd, 
muſt be a conſiderable acceſſion to our guilt. 
Our fathers ſinned, and ſmarted for their 
ſin; and yet, heedleſs and inſenſible, we re- 
peat their crimes, or my change them for 
wore. 


nr. .  * Neb. ix. 33 — — 


Alas 
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* 2 parentum, * avis, tulit 
Mobs nequiores; mox daturos 
Prageniem n 


By the way, it may not be impertinent to 


take notice, that by this concluſion of the 
ode the poet hath e his We 


in the firſt two lines: : 


Delifta majorum immeritus lues, 
| Romane, donec templa 3 : 


by which his intention was not to ſuggeſt 
that the Romans, his cotemporaries, ſuffered 
for no fault of their own ; ſeveral lines in. 


the ode, and particularly thoſe quoted, ac- 
knowledge their degeneracy, And though 


the crime of robbing the temples of the 


gods, and letting them fall into ruins, was 
their fathers; yet that of ſuffering them to 
lie ſo was = Is : I call it heir crime, in 
conformity to the ideas which the H. eathen 
had of religion. | 
Tuus far then I can admit it to be ih 


duty of children to confeſs their fathers fins : 
but neither from ſcripture, nor from the 
reaſon of the thing, can it be n 


: P 3ͥͤ ł ůʃͤl 
4 Hor. lib. 3. ode 6. | 
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I. TyarT we are under obligations to 
confeſs the fins of our fathers as if they were 
our own, or after the ſame manner as we do 
our own. Of our own ſins, as we are 
chargeable with the guilt, ry we are liable 
to the puniſhment, in proportion to the 
degrees of the guilt ; inſomuch that, the 
fin deſerving it, we may be juſtly puniſh'd 
with everlaſting damnation. And it would 
be the ſame as to the ſins of our predeceſſors, 
in caſe the proper guilt of them might be 
communicated to us; for, if puniſhable | in 
any degree for a fin I had no part in the 
commiſſion of, I may, with equal juſtice, 
be puniſh'd in the ſame degree, or as far 
forth as the actor: and if for the fins of my 
father or grandfather, with no leſs reaſon 
for all the fins of all my progenitors, in the 
long line between me and the firſt man : 
an abſurdity too glaring to need my point- 
ing it out. Of my own fins J ought to re- 
ent, aſham'd of my wilful folly, and fill'd 
with indignation againſt myſelf: of my 
ore-fathers fins I can no more repent than 
of the fins of my poſterity ; it being as poſ- 
ſible for me to prevent what ſhall be done 
after I am dead (and more, for to this 1 
may be acceſſary by my neglett) as to help 
what was acted before I was born. Were 
it pofiible, and my duty to repent of a ſin 


10 


- 
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to a-which 1 contributed nothing, 1 mi 
and perhaps ſhould be bound to repent of 
all the ins that have been, are, or will be 
committed in any part of the creation. It 
ought to raiſe af 

in. my breaſt, that God ſhould be diſ- 
honour'd by creatures made to glorify and 
enjoy him; but before this can be called 
repentance, the ſtandard of our language 
muſt be altered, and our words ſtamp'd 
with a new meaning. In the confe/ſions of 
the pious Fews, we find a diſtinction made 
between their own fins and their fathers ; the 
good men not imagining their fathers fans 


were to be called heirs, any more than 


theirs their fathers, 

2. Muck leſs are we obliged ( ſhould 
have ſaid warranted) to ſet apart days of faſt- 
ing purpoſely for the fins of our fathers, Were 
it fo, that the Old Teſtament would fur- 
- niſh inſtances of this nature; yet ought 
they not to be urged upon us, whoſe cir. 
cumſtances can never be the ſame as theirs ; 
but, in truth, we are under no neceſſity of 


- making this conceſſion ; for the faſts occa- 


ſionally obſerved by the antient Fes, tis 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe, were principally for 
their own fins; and the confeſſion of their 
fathers ſms was only incidental, and on the 
grounds before- mentioned. And, indeed, it 
= EE. Bs af would | 


and melancholly thought - 
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would be too groſs an impoſition on the 


reaſon of mankind, to make the fins. of our 


predeceſſors the chief ſubject of our fa ting 
and mourning, and our own only an acceſſary - 
for be the relation their ius have to us what 
you will, we are certainly in more danger 
from our own, and therefore guilty of the 
coarſeſt hypocriſy, if lightly touching upon 
our on, as if there was little need of hum- 
bling ourſelves for theſe, we expatiate with 
a malicious pleaſure on the faults of the dead. 
3. Tux RE is yet leſs reaſon why we 
ſhould keep à ſolemn faſt for ſome parts Zular 
fin of our fathers ; and a fin too in which we 
do not imitate them. If the Maelitiſb nation 
was corrected by the hand of Providence, 


they could many times lay their finger on 


the particular fn for which the anger of God 
flam'd againſt them; which it muſt be 
hard, and, in ſome caſes, exceeding raſh 
for us to do, not having the ſame rule to 
direct us in our judgment, which they had. 
But tho this be conſiderable, what I lay 
the principal ſtreſs upon is, the childrens 
not imitating their fathers in their ſin. In 
the xxvi*® of Levit. where the Fews are en- 
join'd to confeſs the fins of their fathers, it is 
alſo PIPE d * that * had Gone” yon 

; like 


1: Beg partieularh the 30, 40, 41 verſes of that 
chapter. < 4 
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He their fathers, and abetted- their fathers 
| fm by making it their ij. God had made 
1 it a fundamental maxim of the Fewiſb polity, 
| " that the children ſhould not be put to death 
for the fathers; but every man for his own 
| 

| 


And the fame rule which he here pre- 
7 ſcribes the civil magiſtrate, he declares, in 
other places, to be the meaſure of his own 
proceeding towards ſuch as manifeſt their 
diſlike of their fathers fins by a contrary be- 
haviour. And is not God's word to be re- 
lied on in this matter ? ſhall men, after ſuch 
repeated aſſurances, make a ſhew of being 
under terrible apprehen fions from the /ins 
of a foregoing age, which yet they profeſs 
the greateſt deteſtation for ? doth not this 
| betray a conſciouſneſs that their inclinations, 
not to ſay their practices, are not of a piece 
with their profeſs'd principles ? It were well 
if ſome, who have their panics return 
upon them yearly, diſcover'd more concern 
for their own immoralities and impieties, 
which, without repentance, God hath told 
them ſhall never be pardon'd. -But tis com- 
mon for thoſe who fear where no fear is, to 
be fearleſs where there f is moſt reaſon to be 
afraid. Y 
All the pretence here is, that others 
give them occaſion for fa ſting. The Pref- 


_ byterians. | 
2 Deut. xxiv, 


- . 
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erians now are, it ſeems, the ſpawn of the 


old rebels, (I ſhall not ſay who are the con- 
federates of the neu) 1 their principles 
the ſame. After many thanks for their ex- 
traordinary charity in keeping a ſtanding faſt 
for the wickedneſs of their neighbours ſtate- 
principles, the * take the liberty 
to declare, that they are not aſhamed of 


their principles, under all the ill names they 5 
have been dreſs'd up in, as ſome men have 
ſhewn they can occafionally be of theirs. The 
principles of the Preſbyterians are no other 


than the c/ergy themſelves were glad to borrow 


of them in their diſtreſs; tho they had no 


ſooner done their buſineſs with them, and 


ſaved their benefices, but they forgot the | 
obligation, and return'd them with reproach 


inſtead of intereſt : as you may have known 


ſome gentlemen tranſcribe whole pages out 
of an author, retailing what they ſteal for 
their own, and then treat the unfortunate 


| author with the utmoſt indifference and con- 


tempt, that the theft may not be found out, 


The principles of the di//enters are the very 


ſame with thoſe the revolution was founded 


upon; they have had the ſanction of ac7s of par- 


hament, and the ſuffrage of the moſt auguſt aſ- 
ſembly | in the world, in a late celebrated trial, 


the learned councel for the Doctor not except- 
ed: to chem, finally, we are obliged for our li- 


berties, 
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berti ies, and the proteſtant ſucceſſion, the only 


ſecurity, under providence, of all our bleſſ- 


ings. Can they ſay any ſuch thing for theirs ? 


let them ſearch our hiſtory for the glorious 
fruits they have produced. © One would 


<« think (faith a right reverend prelate) it 


c wereabundantlyenough for one dofFrine to 
cc have nigh ruined the nation twice in one 


e century.” The abctrine he meant is, that 
of paſtve obedience and abſolute non-refifance 3 
which none can make more noiſe with, 
and practiſe leſs, than they who are moſt 
bigotted to the 20 of January. 

4. Ou x conduct is ſtill more unaccount- 


able, if we keep a fa aft for the fin of a pre- 


ceding generation, at the time when the ſcene _ 


of providence gives us not the leaſt ground 
to ſuſpect that God imputes to us that fin. 
The confeſſion required from the Jeus of 
their fathers fins, was to be made when that 


nation ſhould be reduced to the moſt deplo- 


Table condition, and by continued judgments, 


ſet forth as examples, ſuffering the ven- 
geance of heaven. And thus low and ab- 


ject was their ſtate when this duty was put 


in practice by Daniel and others. But from 


this precept, with the practice of theſe emi- 
nent ſaints to direct us in underſtanding it 4 


it will by no means follow, that God ex- 
pms from us an annual 9 aff for the wick- 
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QEQlneſs of former times, after the nation hath 
been long ſettled on its antient foundations. 
God hath preſerved to us our laws and reli- 
gion by miracles of providence; crown'd our 

arms againſt the common enemy of 
with unparalelled. ſucceſs ; baffled the plots 
and conſpiracies of evil deſigning men at 
home; and at laſt bleſt us with a ſovereign 
that is the admiration of foreign nations, a 
pattern for their princes, and would be the 
univerſal delight of his own people, could the 
moſt conſummate wiſdom, unwearied vigi- 
lance, and equal regard to the welfare of 
all his ſubjects make him ſo. Where, in 
all this, are the intimations of God's diſplea- 
fure for @ fin of our fathers, for which he 

is not yet appeas'd? 

5. Tux abſurdity is further increaſed by; 
the ſuppoſition of a national faſt on the ac- 
count of that which was not the fa# of the 
nation ; and if I ſhould fay the murder of 
King Charles was not, I ſhould ſay no more 

| th is exactly true, and might be confirm'd 
| by the authority of three ſtates : and that 
not fince the revolution, which would have 


diately upon the reſtoration of the church 
and monarchy of England: for after having 
taken notice that not a tenth part of the houſe 
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little weight with ſome people; but imme- 


of commons was s le , ſome having been ſe- 
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cluded and impriſon'd, others forced out, 
Sc. they have theſe remarkable words: 
« t By this horrid action the proteſtant re- 
ligion hath received the greateſt wound = 
and reproach, and the people of England 3 
ee the moſt inſupportable ſhame and 1 . 
that it was poſſible for the enemies of 44 
| „ God and the king to bring upon us; 0 1 
e Wbile the fanatic rage of a few miſcre- 1 
1 *© ants ſtands imputed by our adverſaries to 1 
e the whole nation.” Who can defire a | 
fuller teſtimony than this, and more deci- j 
five? For my part, I cannot imagine with | 
what face ſome men, in defiance of the 
plaineſt evidence, can every year charge this 
Jact upon the nation; and this notwithſtand- 
ing their being declared adverſaries to the 
nation who do ſo, by a parliament for 3 
whoſe ads they have the utmoſt defe- — 
rence. Upon this, if it might be permit- 4 
ted, I would aſk one civil queſtion, Whe- 
ther they who would look upon the aboliſh- 
ing of the 300 of Fanuary as taking away 
one of the main pillars of the church, would 
| have thought themſelves obliged to have 
expreſſed their abhorrence of the murder of 
King William after this manner, if the aſſaſ- 
fins had ſucceeded in their deſign againſt the | 
life of that excellent prince? | 


Act for the attainder of the Regicides, Ann. 12. 
Car. II. 
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6. Tnar which crowns the abſurdity, is | 
contending for the perpetuity of ſuch faſts. 
One of the Jewiſb Rabbies hath a ſaying, 
e 'Thit there is never a judgment befals 


ce them, in which there is not an ounce of 


< the golden calf.” This is pretty modeſt, 


compar'd with the extravagance of certain 


among us, who when ſuch things fall out 
as their prejudices conſtrue in the nature of 


judgments, place more than half to the ac- 


count of the 30 of Fanuary; as if, poor 
ſheep! they had done nothing. Theſe men, 
I doubt, have ſome other end to ferve in 
keeping this faſt, beſides deprecating the 
wrath of God. God retaineth not his anger 


for ever ; but they will never be perſuaded 


to lay afide theirs. Will the third and fourth 


generation ſatisfy them? why, according to 
that reckoning, tis high time for their revenge 


to ſubſide; for the ſecond, third, and fourth 


generations are not ſo many centuries as 
ſome are willing to compute them; but ſo 
many deſcents as may be ſuppoſed to take 


place during the life of the ft perſon from 
whom they are number d. And how few 
are now living that can remember the tranſ- 
actions between 41 and 48, and were then 
capable of taking parties? not to argue from 


the changes that have ſince happened; a pro- 


teſtant revolution; the acceſſion of a new- 


family to the throne ; the children of fana- 


tics 


. 
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tics become patterns of zeal to the beſt 
churchmen, and the children of royaliſts 
ſtrenuous aſſerters of liberty and property; 
which ſhould make all ſober men, an 
lovers of their country, if not free, yet leſs 
fond of, with one conſent to give up a day 
which, under the pretence of being ſet apart 
10 deplore our civil diſſentions, hath been 
cClhiefly of uſe to perpetuate the fame animo- 
ſities, and to bring us "Wa _ of 
another civil war. 
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WH E government of the 2 being | 
- a matter of very great importance, 
upon a religious as well as other accounts; 
and moſt people being ſhamefully deficient 
in it, an Eſſay on this ſubject cannot be 
unneceſſary, and may be very uſeful. I * 
ſign therefore, 


I. T o lay FIND ſome propoſitions, which 


may make our meditations on this ſuthed 2 


more diſtinct and uſeful. 

II. To ſhow what is HEY in the due 
government of the paſſi 

III. To recommend + Ha rules which, 
carefully remembred and obſerved, may be 
ſerviceable to this end. And, 
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208 on the Government Vol. L. 
IV. Orren a few things to conſidera- 


tion, by way of motive to the POD of 
this too much neglected duty. 


1. I HALL. begin with tia Hin 
ſome propoſitions, which may render our me- 
ditations on this ſubje& more diſtin& and 
uſeful. The following are of this kind. 


"k ANT emotion of ſoul which offi 6 the 
' body, and is affected by it, may be called a 
« paſſion. The name paſſim ſcems to be given 
to ſuch emotions upon this account, that 
both ſoul and body are in ſome degree 
paſſroe in them; they are ated upon, rather 
than a#. The ſoul is acted upon by the 
body, and the body by the foul ; and both 
by the object which raiſes the paſſion. And 
becauſe the workings of anger are common 
ly moſt violent, and there are more frequent 
inſtances of this paſſion than of others; from 
hence it comes ta paſs, that the word 
' Paſſion is uſually reſtrain'd to anger: but 
we are to remember, that there are other 
paſſions beſides this; and that we are ſome- 
times put out of poſſeſſion of ourſelves by 
them, as much as we are by anger, though 
not 0 often, To draw up a compleat lik 
of the paſſions, with an examination of their 
ſeveral natures, and a diſtinction of them 
by their proper names, as sit would be tedious 
| at 
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at 3 ſo of little uſe. It is enough if 
we know that hoe and hatred, joy and ſer- 


vw, Lupe and fear, anger, defire, Jealouſy, 


commiſeration, envy, and the like, are here 
meant; all which we are better acquainted, 
with from our own. experience and feeling, 
than we could be from any deſcription. 
The difference between paſfion and pure 
Affection lies in this, that a pure 2 may 
have the ſame affeftions as we have ; but 
then a pre pirit not being under the in- 
fluence of a body, has not thoſe ections 
excited in at exactly after the ſame manner 
as the ſoul of man, which is united to a 
body of fleſh; nor does it feel the ſame 
fort of impreſſions f rom them: the former 
are pure affections, the latter paſſions. The 
love and hatred of a man and an angel are 
different things; the original of which dif- 
ference is to be ſought for in bodily temper 
and conſtitution, to which that higher rank 
of beings is a ſtranger. The affections in 
us, when they are couverſant about ſpiritual 
objects, are oftner call'd by the name of 
Hections than of paſſions ; for inſtance, it is 
not uſual to ſay the paſſion of divine love, 
but the Section: the reaſon is, that the 
body has not fo diſcernible an influence 
upon theſe affections, nor is ſo ſenſibly in- 
fluenced by them; but the ſoul has them 
more apart to itſelf, However, as there 
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are no affections of the human heart, not 
- excepting thoſe which are moſt ſpiritual 3 in 
their nature, but receive ſome tincture from 
the body, and make ſome alteration in it, 
though leſs diſcernible ; I ſhall, in treating 


of the government of the paſſions, uſe the | 


words paſſion and affe&#1onm as equivalent 
terms: and the rather, becauſe an object 


that is ſpiritual and inviſible, may, by col· 


lecting and centring the thoughts intenſely 
upon it, produce a very ſenfible paſſion, The 
love of God, the hope of heaven, the fear of 
hell, may become paſſions in the propereſt 
ſenſe, eſpecially in perſons of a warm and 
tively temperament of body; and have the 
fame general nature with our common love, 
and hope, and fear, and joy, when the ob- 
jects are exceeding different. How often 
does the royal Pſalmiſt, when he is de- 
ſcribing his love to God and his law, ex- 
preſs himſelf in the language of the moſt 
vehement paſfions + ? Let me give a ſingle in- 
ſtance of this; How amiable are thy taber- 


nuacles, O Lord of hoſts ! My ſoul longeth, yea, 


even fainteth for the courts of the Lord ; 
beart and my fleſh cry out for the living God. 
But then it is remarkable, that theſe purer 

ſpiritual paſſions are not for the moſt part 
ſo eaſily raiſed, are leſs violent, and muſt 
borrow the afliſtance of the imagination. 


* he 
2 Pal, xiv, 4 2 
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The paſſons which fix upon ſenſible objects 9 
often ſurprize a man, and take forcible poſ-- 
ſeſſion of him; they need not be invited 
and cheriſhed ; they intrude into the ſoul, 
and grow upon us without our approbation: 
on the contrary, the more refined paf/ions 
are kindled by collecting the thoughts, and 
uniting them for a long time together upon 
the object, they encreaſe by ſlow degrees, 
and . be carefully cultivated and im- 
proved. Our other paſſions are too often 
impetuous and ungovernable, theſe are re- 
miſs and languid ; the others need to be 
check d, theſe to be enflam'd. Finally, 
when ſpiritual objects draw forth the p 
s, it muſt be by the imagination, a fa- 
culty which borders upon ſenſe : the mind 
is forced to have recourſe to ſenſible repre- 
ſentations, in order to make the efficacy of 
ſpiritual things more ſenſible ; to engage the BE 
fancy firſt, and by that to move the paſſions. 05 
For this reaſon ſpiritual and heavenly thing | 
are in ſcripture ſo frequently illuſtrated by 
ſimilitudes, taken from the common objects 
and occurrences of the preſent life. Tis 
evident then, that ſpiritual fections may 
have ſomewhat paſſionate mix d with them, 
and by what means this is effected. Let 
me add this needful caution; that we are 
| Not to judge of the ſtrength or weakneſs of 
our ir ſpiritual affections only, or * by the 
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ſenſible emotion with which they ate attend- 
ed; becauſe one who has a great deal of 


real devotion in his heart, may, through a 


natural coldneſs, of temper, be very much 
a ſtranger to thoſe 4 1 and raptures unto 
which: ſome can work themſelves; who, 


perhaps, are ſo far from having made a 


greater proficiency in religion, as to be 


Wholly void of the truth of it. The ſureſt 


rule therefore to judge of our affeQions in 
religion is, by their effects in the hour of 
temptation, and in the ordinary courſe of 
dur converſation. We may ſay here as our 


bleſſed Lord does in another caſe, * by zheir - 


fruits ye ſhall know them, whether they are 
really good, or only ſeemingly to. 


2. Tas paſſions are in their own nature 


indiſferent; being neither good nor evil, but 
according to the good or ill uſe we make 


of them. We find paſſions aſcribed to God 
himſelf in holy ſcripture ; where he is repre- 
ſented as angry, grieved, repenting, jealous, 


and the like. It is true, hardly any perſons 
are ſo ignorant as to need being told that 


theſe expreſſions are not to be underſtood 


in their ſtrict and proper ſenſe, but figura- 


tively, and by way of accommodation; not 


= 
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to denote the paſſions themſelves being really 


to be found in God, who is without all 


paſſions, but his manner of acting in the 


| Þ Matth, vii. 16. 


courſe 
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cCourſe of his providence; which, becauſe 
it ſometimes reſembles that of a man who 
is an ieved, or repenting, &c. is 
— 4 detendel by Hh m of theſe 
ſeveral palſons. But then we muſt conſider, 
that if, in compliance with human language, 
the bleſſed God is ſpoken of as if he had 
our imperfections, yet till they are our in- 
cent, not our finful imperfections: it can- 
not therefore be our ſin that we are liable to 
various paſſions, nor the effect of the / of 
Adam. Paſin i in general is no part of the 
tion of our nature, but an ingredient 
in its original conſtitution ; otherwiſe, the 
fecend Adam, who is the Lord from heaven, 
would not have been ſubject to any ſort of 
paſſions, which yet from his hiſtory we find 
he was: he took our nature with its. in- 
firmities, but not with its corruptions. And 
as this is true of the paſſions in general, that 
they are not neceſſarily evil; fo likewiſe of 
thoſe particular mel to which men are 
moſt prone through the diverſity of their 
natural temper. Not having had the form- 
ing of their own natures, they are not an- 
| ſwerable for thoſe ſtrong propenſities, whe- 
ther to anger, covetouſneſs, or the like, 
which they do, as it were, bring into the 
world with them. No man can help his 
being of a melancholly, a choleric, or a ſan- 
guine conſtitution; but whatever his natural 
2 = temper 
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ttemper be, he can help indulging it, if it be 
| 8 fit to be indulged. Nay, the Abet 
are ſo far from being neceſſarily evil, that 
_ moſt of them may be made very u/z fil, and 

all of them the occaſion of our greater praiſe - 
and reward. The paſſions are a remedy againſt 
the /ſugg:/hneſs of our natures ; they rouze 
our drowſy facultics, excite and quicken us 
to action, and give us a more lively ſenſe 
of objects, which would otherwiſe make 
but faint impreſſions on our minds; they 
may be made ſubſervient to virtue and re- 
ligion, and even to the happineſs of the 
preſent life, of which I may have occaſion 
to ſpeak more fully hereafter. But then, as 
on the one hand all our paſſions are not 
neceſſarily evil; ſo, nor on the other are they 
neceſſarily good : ſome men may have a very 
Happy natural temper, a benevolence of diſ—- 
. poſition, and a great equality in all their 
paſſions; and yet all this, as far as it is 
merely a gift of nature, is no part of their 
__ commendation. Then only do they deſerve 
praiſe, when from a ſenſe of duty they che- 
riſh and improve theſe happy difpoſitions ; 


and thus make a virtue of that which at 


firſt was only a natural accompliſhment. > 
3. Wirz the afjſtance of that grace 
which God is always ready to afford to thoſe 


who humbly aſk, and faithfully improve - | 


it, we are all in ſome good degree, able to 
5 * 


ok N Rasso "dw 
: 3 our paſſions, even ſo far as to pleaſe 


- _ and be rewarded by him. The paſſions 8 + 


of the mind are not like the circulation of 
the blood in our bodies, over which we 
Have no command, or at leaſt not imme 
diately and direfly. We cannot, by an act of 
our will, ſtop the flowing of our blood, or 
make it flow faſter at our pleaſure ; but 
we can arreſt a paſſion till we have examin- 
ed the nature of it, and if it cannot give 
a good account of itſelf, may conquer and 
ſuppreſs it. There can be little doubt, that 
as in other reſpects, ſo particularly in this, 
our natures are very much enfeebled and 
diſordered ſince the fall: we may ſay here, 
as in many other inſtances, we camut do 
the things we would ; we cannot keep our 
paſſions in that perfect fubjeftion which we may 
deſire, and which it was in Adam's power 
to have kept his; he was created in the 
free enjoyment of his intellectual and moral 
faculties, and the ſtate he was in was a ſtate 
of rectitude; ſo that we cannot wonder if 
there was a juſt ballance in the ſeveral 
of his nature, and the inclinations of his 
foul, and the appetites of his body were ſo 
exactly temper d, that the health and hap- 
pineſs of both might more eaſily have been 
ſecured. But our condition is widely dif- 
| ferent from his; we have not that natural 


e of body and mind which he had; 


and 
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and as an addition to our unhappineſs, we live 
a life of ſenſe and fancy, long before we en- 
ter upon the life of reaſon, and are bred up 

in the midſt of erroneous opinions, and evil 
examples : ſo that by the time that reu/or: 
comes to be capable of having any influence 
and authority, ſenſual mclinations are grown 
| rong 1 in us, and our fancies filled with a 
thouſand vain. and deluding objects; by 
which means we are prejudiced on the fide | 
of the body and of the world: nay tis 

well, if by a bad or an imprudent education, 
we are not poſſeſs d with a great many falſe | 
notions and corrupt habits. Now it muſt be 
owned, that all this ſhows the neceſſity of 
our being as timely as we can in our oppoſi- 

tion toour paſſions ; and the care which parents 
ſhould take to check the growth of fooliſh 
and unreaſonable paſſiuns in their children. 
It muſt likewiſe'be confeſs'd, that this will 
render the government of our paſſions, when- 
ever we apply ourſelves to it, the more diffi- 
cult, but not impoſſible ; for impoſſibilities 
are required of no one: and as for difficul- 


ties, the greater they are, the greater reaſon 


we have not to eſe them by our neg- 
lect and indulgence, the greater need there 


is of diligence and watchfulneſs, and of 


prayer to God for his continual affiſtance. 
Let us do what we can, and we ſhall find 


that we have the paſſions % far under our 
direction 
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direction and controul, that they ſhall not 
lead us without and againſt our conſent aftray 
; from our true felicity, and bring us under Aa 
neceſſity of committing any wilful fin. = 
They may. tempt us to offend God, and to 
expoſe both religion and ourſelyes ; and tis 
very much if they do not often do this; but 
then we may chooſe whether we will com- 
 þly with the temptation; and tis not the 
fteemptation, but our yielding to it, that is our 
Vn, and what is diſpleaſing to God. We 
miaay reſtrain our paſſions ſo as that they ſhall 
not be continually prevailing upon us to do 
ane fooliſh action or other, making inroads 
upon our innocence, and diſturbing our own 
peace, as well as theirs who converſe with  _. * 
us. In a word, whatever our natural paſs 
ons are, inſtead of their being an occaſion 3 
of our breaking the laws of God, and for- 
feiting his favour, we may ſerve and glorify 
God with them, be examples of the effi- 
cacy of religion, be more active and zealous 
in that which is good, and keep ſtrait on in 
the way to eternal life and glory. The ſoul 
is never without al power over its paſſions 3 
and this, were there nothing elſe, manifeſts 
_- its diſtinction from the body, and prehemi- 
nience above it. A chock, or any other ma- 
chine, cannot begin or ſtop, regulate or alter | 
its motions ; if it goes right, tis without its 1 
own knowledge or choice; if it goes wrong, | 
= 2 
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it muſt continue to do ſo till it is ſet right. 
But the foul has a ſelfactive, and a ſelf-de- 
termining power within it; can conſider, or 
not conſider; un to do a thing, or not to 
do it; turn its thoughts and affections this 
way or that; indulge an inclination, or de- 
ny and over-rule it. The ſoul therefore N 
cannot be a compoſition of matter, nor the 
actions of the underſtanding and will, and 
the tendencies of the affections, have any 
er reſemblance to corporeal motions. 
When I ſpeak of the power of the ſoul to 
govern its paſſions, I all along ſuppoſe the 
concurrent aids of divine grace; nor is there 
any thing improper in ſaying, that the ſoul 
can do that, which it cannot do merely by its 
Own ſtrength, but is able to do by the aſ- 
fiſtance of God's grace, provided it may 
have that grace communicated to it upon 
doing ſomething which it is able to do; 
which is the very truth of the preſent caſe. 
For we can acknowledge our dependence 
upon God, and pray to him for his help, 
and put our ſelves in the beſt readineſs we 
are able to receive it, and not receive it al- 
together in vain: and upon theſe conditions 
we fhall never want it. A great deal may 
be done by the ſtrength of reaſon and reſolu- 
tion, and a great deal more by the aids of 
divine grace. What regards the decency of 
our behaviour, and the rranguilliey of life, 
I 1 


e of the? Pain roi); -239 
may in great meaſure be attained by 2 
ſerving the rules of common prudence ; as un- 
der the influences of grace, natural affec- 
tions may be refined into divine virtues, and 
ſerve as wings to carry the ſoul with the 
greater ſwiftneſs to the object of its fe- |. 


licit 
21 Ir is every ones oo penſable 4 to ft 
| himſelf to govern his paſtons; for where the 
| paſfions are under no government at all, tis 
impoſſible there ſhould be any ſuch ching 
as virtue or real chriſtianity. Here the con- 
ſequence is undeniably juſt and true; we can, 
therefore we ought. In things indifferent | 
we may be able to do what we are not ob- 
liged to do; but the government of the paſe 
Jrons 1 is not a matter of indifference; there 
is a ſenſe in which the whole of vital prac- 
tical religion depends upon it, and another 
in which the Beauty and credit of our reli- 
gion does fo, as will be ſhewn afterwards. 
So that if we think it our duty to have any 
regard to religion, to the being and life of 
it in our ſelves, or to the credit and honour 
of it in the world, we muſt acknowledge 
it to be in like manner our duty to preſerve 
ſome order in our paſſions and affeftions, and 
not to let the veſſel drive whitherſoever 
theſe winds ſhall happen to carry it, Many 
things are commanded in the word of God, 
which are not to be done as they ought with- 
out 
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_ conſiſt in the irregularity and diſorder 


me to the next ſection. . : 
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out taking care of our i, and many | 
fins forbidden, which yore: immediatel 


paſſions, or proceed from it. Indeed all he 


| habits of grace or /iz may ba ſaid ta be no 


other than ruling paſſions and affedtions of the 
ſoul. The prevailing affeftion makes. every 
one's prevailing character; and therefore un- 

leſs we think it is no concern of ours, what 
habits, good or bad, are predominant in us, 
or that we can do nothing towards intro 
ducing good habits, or extirpating evil; it 
is a plain caſe that as we would diſcharge | 

our duty to God, and be juſt to our own 

ſouls, we ought to look well to our paſſions, 
and to make the government of them, ac- 
cording to the rules of reaftn and religion, 
our conſtant ſtudy and care. And _ leads - 


2. I AM next to hs 3 the due 
government of the paſſions conſiſts, Here all 


that is of neceſſity or importance for us to 


know, may, I think, be comprized 1 in the 


following particulars. - 
1. THz paſfions, in order to the right go- 
—_— of them, muſt be directed to their 
oper object. This is twofold, vig. the ge- 

— and the principal obj ect. ; 
1. In general, no paſſion * to be placed o on 


| that which in the nature of the thing is not a 


Proper 


- 


| of te Pre du ay! - 
Proper objeft of it. We muſt be carefal how 
we confound things together which ou ght 
to be diſtinguiſhed, or place one thing in 
the room of another; not ſuiting the affec- 
tion to the nature ond properties of the 0b 
jet on which it terminates. Things are not 
all good, or all evil; but there are objects of 
each kind, and for each kind of objects na- 
ture has provided agreeable and correſpon- 


dent affections, Jove, defire, hope, and delight, 
for that nich! is good; and hatred, aver fior., 


= fear, and forrow, for that which is eil. 


Whoever therefore hates that which is good, 
and loves that which is evil, hates and loves 
in the wrong place. But it may be faid, is 
this pofſble 7 ? can a man chooſe evil, or re- 
fuſe good? not under that very notion. 
But that which is good in zt/elf, and good 
for us, we may, through a miſſalen judg- 
ment, or a urong turn and biaſs of ſoul, have 
an averſion for; and from the fame cauſes 
make choice of that which is evil in its own 
nature, and with regard fo us. It is eaſy to 
give particular inſtances of this. Are there 
not thoſe who hate godlineſs and | godly men, 
and on the contrary, delight in doing chings 
which their own reaſon and conſcience con- 
demn, and in them who do the fame things ? 
Is it not very common to be angry with a 
true friend, who tells us our faults, though 
in the ſofteſt manner; and Pleaſed with a 
Vol. IV. 5 R falſe 5 
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falſe friend, who flatters us, and by this ſlen- 
der thread leads us whither he will, perhaps 
- to our eternal ruin? Grief is in itſelf a 
| harmleſs paſſion ; but grief at the excellent 
qualities, the uſeful actions, and happy ſuc- 
ceſs of another, which is called envy, is a 
baſe paſſion, and notoriouſly offends againſt 
the Aale of chuſing a proper object for our 
paſſions. Tay is a delightful paſſion ; but to 
rejoice in iniquity, that is, in any thing what- 
ſoever which is againſt truth and right, 
though it may be agreeable to a corrupt 
—_ is highly /nful. We muſt therefore 
be ſure, in the firſt place, that we do not 
miſtake i in the nature of the object, ſo as to 
love that we ſhould hate, to gdefire and pur- 
ſue what we ſhould avoid, and to be gar 
of that for which we ſhould be Siu bt; 1 
and fo on the contrary. 
2. Wx are to have a careful regard to 
the principal objeft of our paſſions, as well as 
to the general object of them. Our vue and 
defire, our hope and fear, our joy and ſorrow, 
may be lawfully exerciſed about the things 
of this life, things which concern our bo- 
dies, and our outward welfare and happi- 
neſs : but the queſtion is, are theſe things 
the principal hee of our affettions? do we 
love any creature good more than God him- 
elf? earth more than heaven? Is the lan- 
guage of our hearts, who will ſhow us 5 . 
800 | 
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= Z of thy COUNTERANCE upon US 2 | 
hich of of two do we moſt fear, fin ot 
ſuffering 7 In which do we moſt earneſtly 

deſire ſucceſs, in our projects for the world, 


or our endeavours to improye our minds, 


and better our hearts, and to grow in all the 
virtues of the chriſtian life? Where is our 
chief joy, in our earthly poſſeſſions, or in our 

' ſpiritual treaſures ? in the proſperous events 
olf this life, or in the manifeſtations of the 
divine favour, and the communications of 
divine grace? Let me preſs you to obſerve 
and conſider, that this is gſential to the right 
government of the affeftions ; that this is the 
great characteriſtic, or diſtinguiſhing mark 
of the renewed ſoul, and the foul that is not 
renewed. Whatever defects the good man 
may labour under, yet in this main point of 
all he is right; he has fet bis affettions on 
things above, on God, and the things f 
God; on heaven, and the way to it. His 
= paſſions may too often get the better of his 
diſcretion, and at ſuch times he may ſay and 
do things which leſſen him in the eyes of 


the was. and when he comes to reflect, 


cauſe him to be very much diſpleas'd with 
himſelf; but when the worſt is ſaid of him, 
he cannot be juſtly charg'd with loving the 
8 EE, + creature 
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creature more than the Creator; with being 
more afraid to loſe the world than the favour 
of God, and a good conſcience; and chuſing 
iniquity rather than affliction. On the con- 
trary, whatever praiſe a man may have got- 
ten, and however deſervedly, by conguering 
his paſſions, and preſerving a calmneſs and 
evenneſs in his behaviour under the ſeveral 
turns of his outward condition, ſo as not to 
be viſibly elated in proſperity, or dejected in 
adverſity ; nor put out of temper by injuries 
and provocations : yet, if upon the whole, 
his affections are moſt ſet upon preſent and 
periſhing things, if he is a © lover of plea- 
| ſure more than @ hover of God, and is more 
ſollicitous to ſtand right in the judgment of 
his fellow-creatures, than to prepare for his 
final account ; this man fails moſt miſerably 
in the government of his affe&ions, and is 
guilty of an efential error; having no regard 
to that which is of the greateſt importance 
of all, viz. that the principal object of his 
paſſions and affeftions be rightly choſen. Let 
us therefore be perſuaded always to carry. 
this in our remembrance, that not only the 
general object of our love, and of the paſſions 
which · are rang'd under it, muſt be ſome- 
thing good; and of our hatred and the pa/ſ- 
ions liſted under its Randard, ſomething 
evil; but the cigf * of both muſt be 
the 
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: "lg hich good, -and the chief evil. Now the 
chief good is God, and the chief evil fin. 


This ends the fr part of the: government of 
the paſſions ; they muſt be directed to a pro- 


Her object. 
. Axor RRR thing implied in [the go- 
vernment of the paſſions, is, proportioning the 


degree of them to the degree of value and 


importance in the objects about which they 


are converſant. We are not only to love 
God, the chief good, more than other 
things and to hate ſin, the greateſt of evils, 


more than all the ſufferings and afflictions of 
the preſent life, (which is done by eve- 


ry /mcere chriſtian) but, if it were poſſible, 


— enfinitely more. And though this, ſtrictly | 
ſpeaking, cannot be, yet we are obliged to 


_ uſe all the means which religious prudence 
can ſupply, for the awakening and ſtrength- 
ning theſe good affefons, and to uſe theſe 


means with all diligence. Here there may 


de a defef, and, alas! too commonly is; but 


there can be no exceſs; at leaſt not in the 


affeftion itſelf, tho there may be in the man- 


ner of expreſſing it. We cannot love God, 


or hate fin too much; but we may think 
to ſhow our love to God, or hatred to fin, 
in ſuch inſtances as are not required of us; 


as by drawing out our devotions to a greater 


length, or repeating them more frequently 
than our bodily ſtrength will well bear ; by 
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expending in pious and charitable uſes more 
than is conſiſtent with our circumſtances in 
the world ; and out of zeal to mortify the 
ſinful inclinations of the fleſhly part, dem- 
ing our ſelves what is needful or convenient; 
though there is but little need of cautioring 
perſons on theſe heads, they being exceed- 
ing few who run into the extreme now 
mentioned: on the contrary, it is greatly to 
be lamented, that the ſaperiority of our re- 
ligious gfecrions is not more viſible in the 
Hells of them; that it is not more apparent 
that our ections are directed to the beſt o. 
jects by the degrees to which they are raiſed, 
and the noble and ufeful nuts which they 
produce. It may be, though the ballance 
breaks on the ſide of God and Heaven, yet 
the odds is hardly diſcernible ; or, to make 
uſe of another ſimilitude, and perhaps more 
proper, though the ſtream may run ſwifteſt, 
and ſwell higheſt in the channel which tends: 
towards God, yet the difference may not _, 
be confiderable enough for us to be fure that 
it does. We ſhould not ſuffer it thus to be, 
not even for our own fakes: for though 
God will accept us if we love him more 
than all, whether by reaſon of the remiſſneſs 
of our affeion we know it or no; yet un- 
leſs we know it, we cannot have that co 
fort which the knowledge of it would af- 
ford us; neither can we know it with any 
EF. degree 
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+ 5 of e aſſurance, — the 
difference in degree between our love to God 
and to other things be conſiderable. The 
more confiderable this difference, the more 
_eafily and certainly is it known, As to in- 
erior objects, exceſt in the degree of our paſ- 
eons i is as common here, as the other extreme 
is in the things of God and religion: and as 
it is cornmon, fo hard to be avoided, even 
by thoſe who are no ſtrangers to the grace 
. of God. This' therefore is another thing 
which wilt require their moſt ſerious thoughts, 
viz. how they ſhall moderate their common = 
 affeftions, as well as how they ſhall raiſe and 
improve their religious. Both theſe deſigns 
are moſt ſacceſsfully carried on in conjun- 


__ cion. The moderation of our natural 72 


efions will contribute to the increaſe of 
thoſe which are fþpiritual; and the increaſe 
of theſe latter will promote the moderation 
of the former. Let us conſider how eaſy it 
js for all to offend in this point. He who 
does not love the world, nor the things of 
the world, fo well as to venture his ſoul for 
them, may yet love them more ,than he 
; ought, and more than is conſiſtent with his 
own peace. He. who does not indulge his 
Paſſions to that degree, as to be engaged-by 
them in a courſe of wilful n, may yet, by 
his too great indulgence of them, be occa- _ 
CLE drawn to actions which call for a 
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particular repentance ; and if he is not guilty 
of. what is directly criminal and forbidden, 


may yet be guilty of what is indiſcreet, and 


of hurtful conſequence both to himſelf and 


others. Who then can reaſonably doubt, 
whether this alſo be not neceſſary to the 
right government of our paſſions; that we 


- regard the degree of them with reſpe& to 


the various oft and occaſions which ex- 


cite them; and whether it will not de- | 
mand . ſome care and pains to keep them 


within their proper bounds. Among the 
objetts and occaſions of our paſſions which oc- 
cur in the common courſe of our lives, there 
is a great diverſity ; one object and occaſion 


will not juſtify ſuch a degree of paſſion as 


another will; and there are ſome degrees of 


the. paſſions, which no obje& or occaſion 


whatſoever, relating only to the preſent ſtate, 

will warrant. Some things there are which 
have ſo viſible and immediate a connexion 
with the happineſs of the preſent life, that 
we cannot help being concerned about them; "= 


nor are we to be blamed upon that account, 


if our concern do not exceed the real A 


of the things, and make us appear as if we 


had forgotten that both the good and evil 
things of this life, being light and but for 
a moment, are not worthy to be compared 


with thoſe which are of a vaſtly greater 
weight, and eternal, The ä be- 


tween 


— 
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| tween theſs things being conſidered, we 

ſhould rejoice, and weep, and hope, and fear, 

with the greateſt moderation. We ſhould 
particularly remember. theſe three cautions ; 
not to ſuffer any paſſion to prevail fo far as 
to be a ſnare and temptation to us; to unfit 
us for the regular diſcharge of our duty; or 

to deprive us. of the peaceful and innocent 
enjoyment of that portion which God has given 


us under the ſun ; ; becauſe Zheſe facts of our 


| paſſions are certain ſigns of their being exceſſive. 

I. WIE do not moderate our . paſſions as 
we ought, if we ſuffer them to prevail to 
that degree as to be a ſnare and temptation to 
us. Every one is obliged in conſcience, and 
concerned in prudence, to leſſen the num- 
ber of his temptations, and to weaken their 

force as much as he can; ſince, after we 
have done all that we are able, the tem pta- 
tions Which remain will be full enough to 
exerciſe our care and watchfulneſs. Per- 
haps I am under a temptation which I find 
it exceeding difficult to reſiſt; let me en- 


quire whence this difficulty ariſes; 3. it nat ,| ; 


from my neglecting to keep a ſtrict rein 
upon ſome paſſion or other, which not having 
been uſed to be denied, is the more urgent 
and importunate, even where the gratifica- 
tion of it would be plainly finful? Let us 
jud ge of the degree of our paſſions by this 
rule; do they cauſe us to offend ? or tempt 

| us 
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us to do it, ſo that we ate in continual 
danger from them? tis an evident ſign that 
they need a fatther regulation. We ſhonld 
never let the ſtream ſwell fo high, as with 
the leaſt increaſe to threaten to overflow 
2. AnoTrts fign of exceſs in our paſ- 

ons is, when they in 775 us for the gu- 

Luar diſcharge of our duty, whether of the 
duties of religion, or the common duties of 

life. St. Peter exhorts thoſe in the con- 

jugal relation, to live together after ſuch a 
manner, © that their prayers might not be 
bindred. Whether in theſe words the in- 
fpired writer had an eye to thoſe diſtur- 

. bances and diviſions in families, which are 
occaſioned by ungoverned paſſions, and too 
frequently attended with the neglect of their 
duty towards God, as well as towards one 
another, is not certain; the thing itſelf is 

too common, for paſſion to be an hindrance 
to devotion. When they are in ſuch a tem- 
per, men either omit praying to God, or 
diſcharge the duty under great diſcompoſure 
of mind, and without that chriſtian cha- 
rity and good-will, which ought to accom- | 
pany all our addreſſes to the throne of 
grace. Praiſe and thankſgiving hold a prin- 
cipal place among the duties of religion; 

and yet, notwithſtanding the excellency 101 185 
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the duty in itſelf, and the many motives 
and incentives to it, things may fo happen, 
chat our hearts are not in proper tune for 
it, neither do we take any great pleaſure in 
it. If we impartially examine how this 
came to paſs, ſhould we not find this the 
reafon, == worldly ſorrow had ſunk our 
ſpirits, or worldly cares exhauſted them? 
chat the hoe of the world, or of ſomething 
or other in which we had not our defire, 
had put us. into a diſcontented, repining 
humour, which is directly oppoſite to a 
grateful difpofition? We cannot but be ſen- 


fible, that our petitions for fpiritual bleffings T 


ought to be fervent and importunate ; in- 
ſtead of which they are too often cold and 
languid: what is the cauſe of this, but that 
our paſſions are too much engaged by other 
things? Befides the duties of religion, ſome 
of which I have conſidered, there are a 
great many duties in common life which we 
frequently neglect, or perform after a very 
indifferent manner, becauſe our attention is 
taken up by ſome inor dinate paſſion, which 
makes us quite forget ſome things, and half 
do others: in all ſuch caſes we may be ſure 
the degree of our paſſions is beyond what 
reaſon will allow. | 
3. OuR paſſions are exceſſive as often as 
they ncapacitate us for the chearful enjoy- 
ment Y hfe, and of that portion which — 
s 
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bas given us under the fun. Some perſons 
are hardly ever eaſy and pleas'd, and per- 
haps are fo little acquainted with the nature 
of true religion, as to think they have more 
of it than others, becauſe they are 1% 
chearful and pleaſant ; not 2 that 
it is not religion, but ſome il governed paſ 
fion, if not ſeveral ſuch paſſions, to which 
they ſacrifice the peace and comfort of their 
lives. God gives us all things richly to 
enjoy, and they enjoy nothing; their breaſts 
being i'd with paſſions, which ruffle their 
minds, and keep them in perpetual ſuſpence 
and ſolicitude. Hope or fear about what may 
be to come, deſtroys the pleaſure they ſhould 
take in N is preſent: it may be, every 
little croſs event, every thing which is not 1 
ſaid or done exactly to their humour, puts 
them out of temper; and becauſe ſome- 
thing or other of this nature is always fall- 
ing out, they are ſcarce ever in the temper 
they ſhould be in; for want of which, all 
the bleſſings and comforts of life are as it 
were loſt upon them: and if this does not 
ſhow their paſſions to be exceſſive, nothing 
can. - What is offered, may ſuffice to ex- 
plain the ſecond general head, implied in 
governing the paſſions, viz. proportioning the 
degree of them to the degree of value and 
— in the objects about which they 
are converſant. If the ea be Yap 
the 
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the danger is, leſt the degree of our affetion* 


fall much 4elow the mark; if the object be 
of a lower kind, then the danger is of their 
riſing above it. Our paſſions here are gene- 


rally exceſſive, and may be known to be ſo | 


when they prove a ſnare and temptation to 
us; when they ndiſpoſe us for the regular 


diſcharge of the duties of religion, or of com- 


mon life; and finally, when they incapa- 


citate for the chearful enjoyment of that per- 


tion of good which God has given us under the 
/ TH o' all that belongs to the good go- 


vernment of the paſſions may, perhaps, be 


reducible to theſe two heads, of the object 


and the degree ; yet, that we may have a 


more full and diſtinct notion of this duty, 


it may not be improper to add ſome farther | 


particulars. 


3. Tux government of the paſſions takes 


in both the 7mward emotion of the mind, and 
the efeHs and iſſues of it in the outward be- 
haviour ; one of theſe, without the other, 
is not ſufficient. We muſt not think we 
have the paſſions under command, when we 
are unconcerned about their ef2&s, having 


little or no regard to our words and actions, 


but juſt to avoid what is apparently finful 5 


nor yet, on the other hand, if we keep our 
paſſions from breaking forth into thoſe ridi- 
culous extravagancies to which they would 


T lead 


\ 


1 
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lead us, did we follow their conduct, muſt 
we therefore preſently conclude, that we 
are without blame in the fight of God. In 
the. firſt caſe, the ecis diſcover the cauſe ; 
and we cannot doubt that there is a dif- . 
order in the paſſtons, when we obſerve it 
in the manner of a perſon's ſpeaking and 
acting; for would any one ſay or do. what 
was not perfectly agreeable with the rules 
of ſound reaſon and common decorum, if 
he was thoroughly maſter of himſelf? Cer- 
tainly no; theſe fallies of the paſſions in in- 
temperate lan wage, and unbecoming actions, 
can proceed from nothing elſe but their not 


being kept under a ftrift rein; for were 


they ſo, they would end where they began, 
in a man's own breaſt, and paſs away unob- 
ſerv'd, or at leaſt, without deforming the 
looks and geſture, and ſetting the tongue on 
fire. But ſuppoſing we know how to keep 
the door of our lips upon ſome occaſions, and 
to put on a calm oulſidꝭ, is this all that is ne» 
— * to acquit us? by no means: theſe out- 
ward reſtraints may be owing to the regard 
we have to the good opinion and praiſe of 
men, who we fear would deſpiſe us, ſhould 
we appear to be unhing'd by every trivial 
accident, *Tis a great thing for a man tao 
be eſteem'd one who is in his own power, 
and able to preſerve himſelf from being toſs d 


by unmanly apd fooliſh . ons. But how is 
N 


it within? is there a tumult? are the paſſions 
in poſſeſſion of the /rong-holgs, while we 
only command the cut, ? In this caſe 
we cannot be ſaid to haye the government 
of ourſelves. In the management of the 
external behaviour, ſome, who have nothing 
at all of religion in them, may, and ſome- 
times do, excel thoſe who are really reli- 
gious, not being ſo viſibly diſordered as 
theſe latter are. This I call the ornamental 
part in the government of the paſſions, in 
which ſincere chriſtians too often fall very 
| ſhort, to the great prejudice of their holy 
profeſſion ; they yield themſelves to the tor- 
rent, and behave ſo as to draw. contempt 
upon themſelves,” and not ſeldom upon re- 
ligion too, We muſt fay to ſuch, this is 
not Ig as Gecometh the goſpel; or ſo as 
to adorn the doftrine of God our Saviour. 
They ſhould be aſhamed to think, that con- 
ſiderations of prudence ſhould do more with 
ſame, than thoſe of prudence and religion = 


| bath can do with them. But then, that I hb 
may give all their due, I muſt remark one 


thing more; that whereas the efe&#s of the 
paſs are of twp ſorts, yiz. thoſe which 


relate to the c/vility and decency of the out- 


ward behaviour, and thaſe which fall under 


the rules of moral rigbteaufneſs and religiann; 
though, in reſpect of the former of theſe, 
2 Man who has not the fear of God ag 


. 
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his eyes, may happen to outdo thoſe that 
fear God, not breaking in upon the rules 
of decorum and civil converſation ſo much 
as they; yet, with regard to things of a 
higher nature, and more weigh ty conſe- 
quence, all who fear God are much more 
careful than others: they are not blinded 
by their paſſions to that degree as to forget 
their uy to God and man; and to be 
guilty of uttering profane expreſſions, and do- 
ing injurious and unlawful actions, which is 
too often done by thoſe who have not a 
fix d principle of religion within them, what 


care ſoever they take in their ordinary 8 


verſation to ſhow that they underſtand the 
rules of good breeding. | 

4. Tye government of the paſſims muſt 
be uni ver ſal, and not exerciſed over one or 
more of the paſſions only, without keeping a 
ſuitable reſtraint on the ref, There is no 
queſtion, that he who leaves all his paſſions 


without a guard, is in a worſe Cottle than 


another man, who keeps his eye upon ſome 
of them : but where all the paſſions are not 
under rule and diſcipline, we cannot pro- 


perly be faid to have the government of our 


ſelves; and ſhall alſo find it a harder taſk 
to ſubdue any one of them, Would we 


therefore be perfect, let us keep our hearts 


03th all diligence, that no one irregular paſſion 


be ſuffered to abide there; while we 3 
| one 


- 4 ” 
— * 
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one fide; let us not lie naked and expos'd 
on another: : let us not guard againſt thoſe 


7 which are thought to proceed from 


iMnature, and neglect others which ariſe 
out of the hve of pleaſure, which are at- 
_ tended with as dangerous ſnares. as any. 
While we are afraid of becoming a prey to 


malice and revenge, let us not indulge the 


ſecret workings of envy and diſcontent, Let 
not our res be diſregarded by us, while 


ve are in ſome degree watchful, that in- 
temperate anger do not ſurprize. us, To 


how little purpoſe would it be, ſhould we 
accompliſh our deſign in governing ſome 
paſſions, if we ourſelves: were governed by 
others? all the difference would be, that we 


_ . ſhould not have fo many maſters to ſerve ; 


but then thoſe we. did ſerve would fre- 

quently claſh with the law in our minds, 
and either make us do contrary things, or 

give us an unſpeakable deal of trouble and 


vexation if we did not; ſo that could we 


govern ſome of our paſſions never ſo well, 


while we ſuffered ourſelves to be governed f ; 


by others, yet, unleſs we are willing that 
both our virtue and tranquility ſhould be 


very imperfect, we ſhould aim at nothing 


leſs than the government of all: but in truth, 


unleſs we endeavour the conqueſt and regu- 


lation of all, it will fignify but little that 
We carry on a war againſt . The Palſim 
„ Net. IV: 1 are 


_ we Or rhe Oberau Vol. Iv. | 


are linł d together in their nature and in- 
tereſt, and mutually lend ſtrength and ſuc- 
' cour, and 4orrow it. You would not be 
ſubject to fits of anger; but is it 
you ſhould be free from them as ng as 
you kt orber paſſuons get head, ſuch as pride, 
vain-gibry, or an exceſſive Jove of this or that 
trifle, w ich cannot be croſs d but you are 
| immediately offended, and hard put to it 
| to keep the paſſion of anger from taking fire? 
You would gladly live free from immode- 
rate grief and trouble, in the midſt of all 
thoſe changes to which the preſent life Is 
liable; but how can you reaſonably expect 
this, as long as you give the reins to your 
defires after this and that enjoyment, and 
your delight in it ? Will not grief neceſſarily . 
follow upon a diſappointment of any — | 
which your hearts are cagerly ſet upon; or 
upon your being depriv'd of that, in the en- 
Joyment of which you pleaſed yourſelves 
beyond meaſure ? Other inſtances of this 
nature might be mentioned, which you may 
gather from your own experience, if you 
will make it your buſineſs as much as you 
ought, to obſerve the motions of your own _ 
hearts. Perhaps you may be ready to think, 
that as to ſome of the paſſions no danger will 
ariſe from letting them have their full liber- 
ty; but if any one was aſked which of the 
paſſions was thus inoffenſive, I fancy he 
T would : 
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Nie not be eaſily able to ſay which; 
What are the paſſions but ſo many outlets of 
the heart, towards the ohjects which ſurround 
us? Now if ſome of theſe paſſes are watch'd, 
and not all; will not thoſe temptations which 
are kept out one way, ſeek to enter by ano- 
ther? What paſſion is there to which thou- 
ſands have not fallen a facrifice? and if they 
have been fatal to others, why may they 
not be ſo to us? nay, how can we be other- 
wiſe than in danger from them, when we 
are ſo ſecure and careleſs? The ſum is, 
that a man's ruling his ſpirit, implies his 

— all his Valin, and not ſome of them 
* | 
4 Tat 3 5 government of the paſſions muſt 
be conſtant and habitual.: to be ſometimes 
vigilant, at other times careleſs ; now ſtrict 
and ſevere, and then remiſs, is but trifling 
in a matter of the. greateſt moment. The 
fame reaſons which ſhould perſuade us to 
govern our paſſions in any one part of qQur _ 
lives, will hold good through every part of 


cham, And indeed, if we have not an ha- 


bitual command of ourſelves, properly ſpeak- 
ing, we ſhall have none at all; the ground 
we get while we are employed in the ma- 
nagement of our affet#ioms, we ſhall loſe 
again when we lay aſide the care of them; 

and ſo the utmoſt reward of all our pains 
will be, * we ſhall not grow worſe. 
8 2 Now, 
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| Now, who that wiſely conſiders his true 
intereſt, would be content to ſpend. his life 
at this rate, in rolling a ſtone up hill, and 
then leaving it to run down again? By firſt 
ſwimming againſt the ſtream, and then with 
it, where is our progreſs J how are we 
ever the nearer, to what every wiſe perſon 
ſhould aim at, the perfection of his nature, 
and a greater meetneſs for enjoying his pro- 
per happineſs? Let me further take notice, 
that though we ſhould exerciſe ſome rule 
over our ſpirits for the greater part of our 
time, and only now and then let our reaſon 
ſleep ; yet even this would not be ſufficient, 
We muſt not have days or hours of licence, 
any ſuch times when we leave our paſſions 
without law ; for, beſides the miſchief they 
may do in theſe licentious intervals, they 
will prove much more untractable at other 
times. Let this convince us, that tis equally 
our intereſt and our duty to carry a fleady 
hand in the government of our affections ; to 


have them at all times, and on all occaſions, 


under our direction: and for our encourage 
ment, let us conſider, that ſuch an habitual 
command of our paſſions | is ſooner obtained 
than one which is every now and then in- 
terrupted ; it being the ſame here as in other 
habits, whatever we would have to be eaſy 
in the hractice, we muſt make habitual ; 
and that it may become habitual, we muſt 
. be 
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be ae in it. Tis much eaſier to be 
Conſtantly ſober, and conflantly juſt, than to 
be ſo in the general courſe of our lives, if 
we 70w and then venture upon an act of 
intemperance and injuſtice : the reaſon is, 
that every contrary act has a tendency to 
deſtroy the habit; and whatever deſtroys or 
weakens that, renders the practice of our 
duty more difficult. From all 'this it ap- 
| pears, that the government of the paſſions 
cannot be carried on with delight and ſuc- 
ceſs, unleſs it be habitual and conſtant. f 
6. In the whole of this affair we muſt 
act from conſcience towards God: the mean- 
ing is, that the chief, though not the only 
reaſon why we are deſirous to keep our pa 
ions in due ſubjetion, and endeavour it, muſt 
be this, that God expects it from us; that 
8 ruling our own ſpirits we ſhall obey and 
pleaſe God, and do a thing which tends to 
promote his honour, and the intereſt of re- 
ligion in the world. There is no need that 
this ſhould be the only conſideration by 
which we are influenced; prudence may 
have its ſhare in producing this effect, but 
conſcience muſt not be excluded; on the con- 


trary, thoſe thoughts and reflections which 


have the greateſt weight with us, muſt be 
taken from hence. As to the moſt efſential | 
and neceſſary part of the government of our 


n, 1 the right choice of the principal 
8 3 wee 


muſt, in every thing which concerns the 
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vbjett upon which we place them, it is im- 
poſſible that. conſcience ſhould not be our 


monitor and guide. If we truly love God 


and heavenly things, it muſt needs be for | 
their own ſakes; that is, becauſe we are 


convinced that they deſerve our love, and 3 
not becauſe we ſhall herein ſerve ſome Tower | 
deſign: for when this is the caſe, that we 


make religion a means to ſome farther | end, 

*tis plain that the things which religion pro- 
poſes to us, are not the chzef objects of our 
affefttions. We muſt carry our regard to 


God and our du farther than this: : we 


due government of our paſſions, be ſway d 
_ acted by religious motives ; that it may 

r that our {ve and hatred, our 
a - iy and defire, and delight, do chieffy 


regard things of a ſpiritual nature, and an 


eternal duration, from the care we take to 
regulate theſe, and all our other A eckions, in 
their out-goings, towards other objefs. In 


a word, let us do every thing chiefly for 
the ſake of God, and Chriſt, and religion, or 


out of regard to the ghry of God, the honour 


of Chriſt, and the ſalvation of our own Fn, 
and of the ſouls of others, 

I nave been ſomewhat large in explain- 
ing the government of the paſſions ; but the 
importance of the ſubject, and its being ſo 
ſeldom treated, will be my excuſe, if any 


be needed. 
§ 3. WE 


« the Pac6no Ny. - N 


oy 8 We will now roceed to conſider 
ſome of thoſe rules w Ne be of ſervice 
to us in the government of qur paſſions, Give 
me leave to commend the following. 

I. LET us endeavour to improve our 
minds in ſound knowledge. The underftand- 
ing was appointed for a guide to the affec- 
tions; but before it can perform this part as 
it ought, it muſt be furniſhed with gh in 
itſelf. In a particular manner it muſt have 
right notions of all thoſe things which are 
the common incentives to the paſſions. Ac- 
cording to the doctrine of the Storcs, a fa- 
mous 7a among the antient philoſophers, the 

| paſſions did either immediately confiſt in opini- 
on, or depend entirely upon it; fo that we 
ſhould have no paſſions if we were not led 
away by falſe opinions, T bough this be not 
a true re — 175 of the matter, ſince 
opinion and paſſion are two things, and where 
the opinion is right, the paſſion may be wrong, 
for want of ſerious conſideration, and firm 
reſolution; yet tis too plain to be denied, 
that opinion is the v/ual cauſe or foundation 
of exceſſive paſſions. We diſtinguiſh things 
into the good and evil things of the ſoul, and 
of the body, of this life and the next, of 
time and eternity. Let us get and ſettle juſt 
notions of theſe things with reſpect to their 
different weight and value, conſidered %% 
„ — 
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lutely in th emſelves, and comparatively one 
with another, and often revolve theſe in our 
thoughts, and we ſhall find this ſingle rule 
of unſpeakable uſe. Do the objet?s of ſenſe 
and time raiſe frequent commotions in our 
| breaſts? and is it not eaſy to apprehend what 
is commonly the reaſon of it? Did we judge 
- theſe things to be 7zr:fles, ſhould we give 
them ſo much power over us? And are they 
more than zrifles, in compariſon of thoſe 
things which affect the well-being of our 
ſouls, and our everlaſting ſtate ? are we not 
reaſonable and immortal, I ſpeak as to our 
better part ; and what then are thoſe things 
which we are to eſteem of real importance 


to us, but ſuch in which we are intereſted, 


conſidered as reaſonable and immortal ? What 
does not make us better or worſe in our mo- 
ral and religious character; or, as to the 
ſtate of our ſouls, what does not promote or 
binder our preparation for eternity, cannot 
be good or evil in a high degree, and there- 
foe will not juſtify a /frong paſſion. It may 
be, that which appears good for the body, 
may be evi] for the ſoul ; and on the con- 
trary, that which is eur to the body, or ſo 
apprehended, may be good for the ſoul ; our 
temporal intereſt may be advantaged by that 
which is a prejudice to our eternal, and fo 
on the contrary. And after this, do we want 
tobe told, that 1 in all ſuch caſes our paſſions 

ſhould . 
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ſhould not be moſt mov d by preſent things? 
They are fine words of a heathen moraliſt, 
Quad enim videatur ei magnum i in rebus huma- 
nis, cui æternitas omnis, totiuſque mundi nota 
- if magnitud) 2 «© What can appear great in 
** human things to that perſon, to whoſe 
85 view all eternity lies open, and the great- 
neſs of the univerſe ? ” How inconfidera- 
ble a part have we in thoſe things which are 
done here below ? What is this earth, and 
all the affairs of it, to all the reſt of the 
works of God? Vea, what are all the af- 
fairs tranſacted here, or in other parts of the 
creation, throughout the courſe of time, 
compared with the intereſt which we all of | 
us have in eternity ? Eternity! that awful, 
that infinite idea! which preſerv'd more 
conſtantly in view, would ſo impreſs our 
minds, and ſo leſſen all other objects to our 
eye, chat the paſſions excited by them would 
become next to inſenſible. | 
2. Ir we would rule our paſſiuns well, let 
us mind the government of our thoughts. Theſe 
two mightily promote and facilitate each 
other. The government of our paſſions ſmooths 
the way for the government of our thoughts, 
and the government of our thoughts for that 
of our paſſions. But it may be ſaid, is not 
this running round in a circię? Is it neceſ- 
ſary that I ſhould rule my paſſions, if I in- 
bend to n my thoughts; and that I ſhould 


| govern 
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hrs if I deſign to e 
we 1 th theſe — and 
where ſhall I begin firſt? In anſwer it may 


be truly ſaid, — we are to begin, proceed, 
and — with both. There are particular 


rules for the right ordering of each of theſe. 
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Let us ſo — and follow theſe rules, as 


to keep each in the path which regen and : 
religion mark out for it, and then each will 
— a help to the other; the paſſians and 
ights moving moſt regularly, and with 

— greateſt pleaſure, when they move to- 
gether under the guidance of a K* and 
enlighten'd mind. The thoughts, if I may 
ſo expreſs it, are the uſual fewel of the pg 

s; and whatever temptations we wicht 
meet with to ſudden fits of paſſion, generally 
ſpeaking, could we /irongly divert our thoughts = 
another way, the paſſion would ſoon be over. 


| Now that we may be able to command our 


thoughts upon any particular emergency, the 
beſt way is to uſe them to obey our call at 
other times, and to come and go as we bid 
them. Let not our thoughts lead us juſt as 
they happen to be led, by ſenſe or fancy, or 
chance or cuſtom ; but let us direct our 
- thoughts, remove them from hurtful or uſe- 

leſs to profitable ſubjects, and oblige them 

to dwell a longer or a ſhorter time upon 
things, according as the reaſon and circum- 


ſtances of the caſe require, When we make 
conſci- 


Rn 
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lde of employing our thoughts in this 
miſe and uſeful manner, and can order them 
to their duty after they have been wander- 
ing, we ſhall know how to reſtrain and 
manage them whenever the paſſions are in 
danger of being kindled by them. ' Beſides 
— there is a ſecret connection between the 
thoughts and puſſions of the heart, ſo that the 
thoughts being preſerv'd ih a well-ordered 
Nate, the paſſions will be inſenſibly bettered 
by it, and not ſo apt to break bounds. Good. 
thought, cheriſhed and made habitual, will 
naturally produce a good diſpoſition of foul ; 


will purify, ſweeten, and elevate the affec- 


tions; and, under the influences of divine 
grace, 'beget ſuch a love and approbation of 
every thing which is good and excellent, that 
whatever is contrary thereto, as all mnordj- 
nate Kae 1/fions are, will _ more _—— 
and diſpleaſing. 
. LeT us this upon our minds, that 
che truf judgment of the paſſions is that we 
make when we are free from them, and not 
when we are under their power. Let us be 
well perſuaded of this as a moſt certain 
truth; think of it again and again, and 
charge ourſelves with the remembrance of 
it, that we may have it in a readineſs for our 
uſe whenever there is need of it, which will 
happen as often as we are ſurpriz'd and over- 


taken by any paſſion. A man under violent 
: . 28 
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paſſion is a prejudic d perſon ; his paſſion bribes + 
and peryerts his reaſon, ſo as to make that 
0 r reaſonable which is known' to be very - 
unreaſonable by other perſons, and is acknow- 
ledged to be ſo by the ſame perſon at other 
times. Let me be thoroughly poſſeſs d with 
this notion of one in whom paſſion. has the  - 
aſcendant, (though it be myſelf) that he is 
not, for that time, a proper judge in his own 


i cauſe ; let me be ſure to remember, that 


things are not what they ſeem through a cloud 
of paſſion, being both magnified and miſre- 
preſented ; and that the paſſion is not to be 
heeded in the fair account it gives of itſelf. 
There is no paſſion, be it never ſo unjuſtifi- 
able, but will be ready to juſtify itſelf, and = 
plead thoſe things in its juſtification which 

will Hoꝶ plauſible enough in thoſe miſts which 
the paſſion throws before our eyes. Fonah 
is a moſt remarkable inſtance of this kind. 
God had cauſed a gourd to grow up which 
greatly refreſhed his with its ſhadow : Fo- 


nab, tis ſaid, was exceeding glad of the gourd. #6 
But how fleeting are human joys! a worm 
ſecretly gnaws the root, and the next morn- 
ing the gourd withers : and now who ſo un- 
happy as Jonah ? he is faint, and wiſhes 


to die; and when God gently expoſtulates 
with him, doſt thou well to be angry for the © 
gourd ? he replies quick upon his maker, 
e : = rg do 
Jonah, chap. iv. 
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as cell to be angry even unto death. S0 is eve- 


ry man ready to ſay whoſe paſſions are hot 
within him, whether he is angry with a 


8 fellow mortal, or frets againſt providence, = 


Pines away under ſorrow and melancholly ; I 
Ab 4pell in giving way to my paſſion. But dd 
Jonah think fo after the paſſion was a little 
laid, and he began to return to himſelf ?. or 
is any. man, who knows what it is to think 
foberly , of the ſame mind out of a paſſion, that 
he is in it? Let me therefore, when an 
_ paſſion perſuades me to follow its dictates, 
only allow my ſelf time enough for this 
thought, what appears juſt and reaſonable to 


me now is not really ſo; I my ſelf ſhould 


not approve it in another, and ſhall con- 
demn it in myſelf as ſoon as I am capable of 
calm refſection. Would not ſuch a thought 
as this, ſtriking upon the mind, be of uſe 
to check the paſſion, and make a man hearti- 
ly aſhamed of it? Certainly it would: for 
which reaſon I ſhould, often recolle& this 

obſervation, that paſſion blinds the judgment; 
and hereupon ſhould reſolve, that J will ne- 

ver follow the judgment I am apt to paſs u 

on things when paſſion of any ſort has filbd 

muy heart, but Ha. which I make of them 
in my ſerene and diſpaſſionate hours, 
_ Bx careful to objerve a proper medium 
in reſpect of bodily gratiſications; not uſing 

too much IP on the one hand, nor 
too 


&+ 1 
- 
C i. 
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too great ſeverity on the other: of theſe two. 
extremes the former is by far the moſt dan- 


gerous, and the moſt common; but both 
of them are to be avoided. A life of 


lity gives birth to mumberleſs paſſions r 5 
much nothing elſe is minded but pleaſing the 
= — the appetites of the fleſhly part, 

w headſtrong and mutinous ; 


— Ga ede is = this, that the 
paſſions being rooted in the body, are conſe- 


quently fed and nouriſhed by the ſame me- 5 


thods, as the body is pampered and rendered 


leſs fit to obey the mind. This rule of go- 


verning the body is of ſo much importance 
in the chri/izan life, that the apoſtle Paul, 


who was not a perſon of ſo little piety and | 
reſolution, that he ſhould need to be more 


cautious and apprehenſive than others, made 


it his buſineſs, as he himſelf tells us, * 7» | 
keep under his body, and bring it into ſubjec= 


tion; beſt that by any means, "hit he preach- 
ed to others, he himſelf ſhould be a caſt-away. 


In perſons of a ſenſual diſpofition, the blood 
and ſpirits are ſoon apt to kindle, by _ 


means the temptations to a vehement 


of this or that pleaſing object, to — 
mirth, or to ſudden anger, are harder to be 


reſiſted by ſuch than by others. The un- 


happineſs is, that when people have cheriſn- 
ed ſuch a diſpoſition as this 1 in 2 


1 Cor. ix. 27. 


by 


. 
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- by an Bahia! in to the fleſh; their 
reaſem, which ſhould oppoſe and vanquiſh 
— peo, becomes pig fm in-the fame 
| meaſure and proportion as ft ſtronger. 
Whoever * would e ſubject to 
the impulics of violent paſſions, let him be 
temperate in all things, and live in the prao—ꝛ 
tioe of frequent inſtances of felfedeniai. 
Having followed this method for ſome time, 
be will find the motrons of concupiſcence, and 
of the paſſons depending upon it, to be 
much leſs troubleſome ; he will not be ſo 
often tem ed to tranſgreſs the bounds of 
 fobriety and moderation, and when he meets 
with a temptation, will be able to overcome 
it with leſs difficulty. - - - Need I add, that 
while we guard againſt one extream, we 
muſt take heed that we do not run into 
another, and ſhow the body too little fa- 
your ? Alas! I fear the Jn ſeldom 
lies on this fide. We ſee many guilty of in- 
temperance in eating and drinking, and other 
gratifications of the body ; but how few 
who deny themſelves more than they ſhould? '_ 
and yet ſome ſuch there are, who do not act 
ſo much upon miſtaken principles of religion, 
as from a ſordid parcimony : .but whatever 
the principle be, if perſons do not keep the 
golden mean, but deny themſelves what is 
convenient as to meat and drink, ſociety, 
and other innocent relaxations, there are 
certain | 


— 


| 
[ 
| 
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certain paſtuns to which they are peculiarly 
liable, and of a very bad kind too; which 
may ſerve to convince them that they do 


not take the right way: the paſſions I mean 


are ſpiritual pride, a blind zeal and uncha- 
ritableneſs, and a ſavage ſourneſs and moroſe- 
neſs of temper. This temper is ſo very un- 
lavely, and makes men ſuch bad company 
either for others or themſelves, that they 
muſt be very much under the power of it 
who can think there is any thing of dens. 2s 
in it. 

£4 ET us make the objet? familiar to 
our minds, or keep out of the way of it, ac- 


cording as we perceive one or other of theſe 


tends to abate the paſſiomm. Love, and anger, 
en envy, are generally fed by thought, while 
ear leflens. Do we find in ourſelves the 
ſeeds of ambition, of covetouſneſs, of ſenſuali- 
ty? are we inclined to doat upon the 
pomp, and riches, and pleaſures of the 
world ? do theſe things dazzle our eyes, and 


bewitch our hearts? Let us, like the Plak 


miſt, turn away our eyes from beholding va- 
nity. If we ſuffer our imaginations to dwell 
upon theſe things, it will be nexta-kin to the 
Sight of them ; our paſſions will be awaken'd, 
and we ſhall be envious at the foohſh when 
we think of the proſperity of the wicked, We 
.muſt therefore either not think at all 

0 
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of theſe things, or view them on the dar 
fide ; for they have all a dark fide as well as a 
bright one. Let us think of the dangers 
which attend thoſe which the world reckons 
its beſt things, and the cares, and troubles, 
and diſappointments which are bred out of 
them. Such thoughts, if we entered d cep 
into them, would convert our admiration 1 in- 
to contempt, our love into indifference, and 
our enty into pity. Are we inclined to fear 
where go fear is? let us bring our minds up 
chſe to the object, in order to convince our 
| ſelves that there is no oo for ſuch ter- 
rible apprehenſions. Inorance is in this re- 
ſpect like darkn _ - It breeds unreaſonable 
fears and ſurmiſes, every ſhadow becomes 
a frightful ſpectre; and we ſtartle at the firſt 
appearance of that, which when we come 


to examine has nothing i in it dreadful, This 


method would ſometimes be of uſe to qua- 
lify the fear of death itſelf ; I mean to him 
who has no fut reaſon to fear dying, having 
made his peace with God, and ſecured his 
intereſt in the promiſes of that TFeſus who 
has conquered death and hell. 'This perſon 
is, perhaps, more afraid of death itſelſ, than 
of the fate which follows after death. There 
are not a few examples of ſuch a fear of 
death as this which I am now deſcribing ; 
and it ariſes moſtly from bod:ly temper. They 
are wy" at the thought of the body * 
Vor. IV. 5 being 
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being deſerted by the foul, and then thrown 
into the grave, and there left to rot in ſilence 


and forgetfulneſs. But let them follow this 


thought home; let them recall it again and 
again, and they will in time be reconciled to 
it ; or if not wholly reconciled, yet little 
ale by it in compariſon of what they 
once were. My jou! muſt forſake this 
* earthly e and will my ſoul t: 
* fer any thing by this exchange? No ſure- 
« ly, if it bears the image of God upon it: 
e for the Lord knoweth > that are bis. Is 
6 my fear then on account of my body ? 
* does the imagination of the fate which 
e that will be in after death ſtrike me with 
* horror? Alas! that muſt be becauſe 1 
e only conſider the thing as it fr ft appears 
* to the mind; for when I enquire farther 
“into the ground of my fears, 1 ſoon per- 
* ceive they have o real foundation, It is 
e not the body that feels while the ſoul is in 
* it, but the ſoul by the body. Or could 
the body be ſuppoſed to have any ſenſe or 
e feeling of its own, it would be only by 
„ means of its vital union with the pg 
* which union being diſſolved, there is an 
end of all that ſeeming ſenſibility which 
the body had before. Tis the ſame to the 
* body, when once dead, whether you tear 
* or bury it; whether it be expoſed to the 
* fowls of the air, or ee by worms, 
7 0. 
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« of Sal lodged in lead or ſtone, or 
« artfully embalmed. That which con- 
« ſtitites my. body, was once, it may be, 
e comman earth ; it then felt nothing, and 
« will be alike inſenfible when it again re- 
turnt to its duſt. Am 1 apt to regard 
e theirs as the happier lot, who, being 

* * found alive at the coming of Chriſt to 

Judgment, ſhall not die, but be changed? | 
« Tis true, with regard to them, /ou/ and 
* body will not part; but, as is very pro- 
ce bable, the change they will undergo will 
<* be more: — than we experience the 
< parting of ſoul and body to be at death. 
« The pain of dying, in all likelihood, is 
e nothing ſo great as that we ſuffer in many 
< diſtempers' of the body; and generally 
e ſpeaking, it is ſoon over. This moment 
* we are ſtruggling with the agonies of 


ce death, the next we are entred into ever- 


* laſting reſt.” 
Tunvs we are to make the objef Hanika; 
to our minds; or to ſbun the thoughts of 
it, at leaſt on one fide, according as be find 
one or the other of theſe will be moſt ex- 
pedient, in order to 14 eſſen and moderate the 
paſſin. 
6. LET us watch againſt the beginnings of 
on; What Solomon ſaith of ftrife is true 
other ta ans; * The beginning of then! is as 
T 2 _ when 


Prov, xvii, 14. 
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«oben one letteth out water: the breach at 


firſt may be eaſily ſtopp'd ; but let alone, 


ſoon widens, till at length the banks are 
thrown down, and the flood deluges the 
neighbouring plain. Tis ſeldom, if ever, 
any paſſion riſes to its height in a moment ; 
it does not take poſſeſſion of the ſoul all 
at once, but by degrees; ſo that uſually we 
have ſufficient warning to think of our 
danger, and ſufficient time to put our- | 
ſelves in a poſture of defence, This is 
very wiſely and kindly ordered by nature, 
or rather by the Gad of nature; fince we 


ſhould find it a much harder taſk to quell. 


and reſtrain a paſſion, if we were always to 
engage it in its full ſtrength. Tis true, the 
paſſions of ſome men are much. ſooner in a 
tumult than of others; they are ſeized more 
at unawares, and more violently moved by 
them ; but then, as I juſt now obſerved, 
this many times proceeds from their not 
having diſciplin'd the body aright : the #e/bly 
part being too much indulg d, the ſpirit is 
more liable to ſuffer 7curfons from the 
paſſions ; for ſuch ſurprizes as theſe we are 
2 y to blame ourſelves. Ordinarily we may 
perceive how the paſſion ſteals upon us; and 
if we are wiſe, ſhall take the alarm at the 
_ firſt appearance of the enemy; for ſuch is 
every inordinate paſſion. Let us not fooliſhly 
think with ourſelves, that we will have the 


hh : 
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pleaſure of gratifying our paſſions for a little 
time, and then, when they have run withj- 
out bit or bridle, will curb and reduce 
them again. We are generally . miſtaken 
when we thus give a looſe to any riſing . 


Paſſion; and before we are aware, permit it 
to grow too ſtrong for us eaſily to maſter 


it. How many, for the fake of venting 
their pgſion when they have been angry, 
have given their tongues a liberty to run 
on, till they have talk'd themſelves into 
the height of paſſion ; thus, as it were, fan- 

ning the flame with their own breath: which 


mos Gcero's advice to his brother, a man 


of a paſſionate temper, was very good, That 
as much as poſſible he ſhould keep filence when 
he was ——_— that he might not farther. 
incenſe himſelf by his own words, And there 
is the ſame reaſon why we Thould watch 
the beginnings of other paſſions, as well as of 
anger; for the paſſions not reſtrained, chafe 
themſelves ; and like the wheels of a chariot, 55 
take fire by the rapidity of their own mo- 
tion. We may ſay here as the apoſtle James 
in another caſe, * Behold how great a matter 
a little fire kindleth ! the firſt ſparks might 
have been eaſily extinguiſhed ; but after the 
fire has been ſuffered to ſpread, tis more 
difficult to ſupprels it, 


1 T3. . > 
James iii. 5. „ 
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7. Lx x us conquer one fon by the help 
of another, either of the ſame kind, as fear 
by fear, and love by love; or of a different, 
as anger by love, fear by hope, forrow by © 
| oy, as we ſee there! is occaſion, and prudence 
ihall direct us. To overcome a paſſion which 
grows upon us, we may frequently em- 
ploy another of the ſame kind with good 
ſucceſs ;' as the fear of God to baniſh the 
fear of man; and the love of God and of aur 
neighbour, to get free from the ue of the 
world. Hear what the living oracle of truth 
ſays, k Be not afraid of them that kill the 
body, and after that have no more that they 
can do, I will forewarn you whom ye ſhall 
fear; fear him who after be has killed, has 
power to caſt into hell; yea, I ſay unto you, 
fear him. We thank thee, O moſt blefled 
Saviour, for this kind, this ſalutary cau- 
tion | Thus forewarned, we are more than 
| half arm'd againſt all carnal fears: if men, 
or any other ſecond cauſes, are permitted to 
do us all the hurt they can, all the hurt 
they can do us is no more than maki 
this ſhort and troubleſome life ſabes 
ſhorter and more troubleſome ; after that we 
are for ever out of their reach, but not out 
of the reach of Almighty power : the bedy 
only is ſubject to the ſtrokes of outward = 
accidents, but both _ and foul to the 
ſtrokes 


* Luke xii. 4, 5, 
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| Ntrokes of divine vengeance; we are there- 
fore to fear that God who has power to 
ſave or to deſtroy both ſoul and body. Let 
us fear to offend him, and then we ſhall 
have no great cauſe to be afraid of ary 
thing elſe ; becauſe all things elſe are under 
His controul and direction, and, compared 
with his diſpleaſure, are as nothing. This 
| Fear will rid us of all other fears; and, 
which can be faid of no other fear, it has 
no Yorment in it when duly tempered, be- 
ing mingled with divine love and a filial 
truſ, Do we find the he of the world 
begin to tyrannize over us? or has it done 
fo for a long time ? let us call to our affiſt- 


ance the love of God, of Jeſus, or of our 


neigbbour; the love of truth, of righteouſneſs 
and of heaven ; theſe trueft, becauſe /piri- 
tual and incorruptible treaſures, This ad- 
vice ſeems couch'd in thoſe words of our 
Saviour to the young man, If thou wilt be 
Der fect, go thy way, and fell what thou haſt, 
and give to the poor, and thou ſhalt have 
treaſures in heaven, and come and follow me. 
Our bleſſed Lord well knowing what the 
paſſion was which had the deepeſt root in 
the heart of this young man, that it was 
the love of worldly wealth, does therefore 
_ preſcribe him this rule; not only by way of 
trial, to convince him that he did not rightly 
"0 know 
, Matth. xix. 21. 
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know himſelf, but as a remedy to that inor- 
dinate paſſion, which was the diſcaſe and * 
ſickneſs of his ſoul. Go and fell what thou 
haſt, &c. i. e. Let the love of God and 
ce thy neighbour fill that room which the 
ce world now uſurps in thy heart; love the 
« truth, which now courts thy acceptance 
© by me, more than all earthly treaſures, 
© fo as to be ready to renounce them all 

<« for the fake of it, and to dedicate all to 
ce the uſes of charity and piety, rather than 

ce be entangled by theſe things in the pur- 

< ſuit of a heavenly felicity, whoſe trea- 

e ſures infinitely exceed thine earthly inhe- 

ce ritance ; and then thou wilt be evangeh;- 
ce cally per fei, and not till then.“ On the 
other hand, we may, in combating a paſ- 
on, borrow help from a paſſion of a differ- 
ent kind. Are we prone to be angry with 
our brother without a cauſe, or beyond mea= * 
ſure ? let us cheriſh brotherly love in our- 
ſelves, as a moſt excellent and amiable 

tion; let us conſider the reaſons we | 

to love our neighbour as ourſeFves, till we 
come to be acquainted with this love from 
our own experience, as well as in the notion 

of it; and then, whenever our anger be- 
gins to grow extravagant, our /ove and he- 
nevelence will be at hand to check and ſu 

preſs it. Is our fear of God ſervile and diſ- 

_ quieting # let us encourage ourſelves to pe 
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in his mercy ; and to this end confider, that 

he has repreſented himſelf to us under the 

relation of a father, and directed us to pray 


to him as ® our father in heaven, on purpoſe © * 


that we might lay aſide all ſuſpicious thoughts 
of his kind intentions towards us, and ne- 
ver doubt of his favour, while we are able 
to appeal to him for our own integrity, tho 
under great infirmities. When we conſider 
the calamities to which the life of man is 
incident, have we fearful apprehenſions of 
what we may ſuffer before we go out of 
the world? let us endeavour to ſtrengthen 
our belief of the ſpecial providence of God 
oyer them who fear him, and our hope and 
truſt in his care: nothing more effectual 
than a regular well-grounded hope in God to 
overcome all irregular fears. Is our temper 
inclined to ſadneſs, ſo that ſorrow filleth our 
hearts upon ſmall occaſions, and ſometimes 
we hardly know why? let us dwell more 
upon the joyous views and proſpects which 
our religion affords us: let us think of the 
goodneſs of God, and how many things we 
enjoy, which are fitted to promote gladneſs 
of heart; that the good things of life are 
abundantly more than the evzls of it; that 
the good things of it flow from the divine 
goodneſs, and even the evil things of it ſhall © 
by the /ame goodneſs be made to contribute 
ſome way or other to our final happineſs 1 
„„ 0D always 
Matth. vi. 9. 


always 1 hg that we ourſelves concur 
with the deſigns and methods 10 nen 


towards us. 
8. Lr r. ws not forget our « up- 
on God; and to beg of him, that as his 


hand hath formed us with this variety of 
paſſions, ſo by the ſame hand he would oer. 

rule their motions, and guide the veſſel in 
this perilous voyage of life, till it arrive fafe 

at the haven of eternal reſt. He filleth the 

mwmmiſe of the ſeas, and he can quiet the tunmult 
of our paſſions ; ſhall not theſe obey him, 
when the winds and the waves obey ? en- 
treat him to command a calm in your ſouls, - 
and to ſpeak the word, peace, be Pill. 

Are you afraid you ſhould pray in vain? 
or do you think it is not fit to be made 
a ſubject of prayer? but why not? is not 
the government of your affections a matter 
of great importance ? don't you need divine 
aids to enable you to diſcharge this difficult 
part as you ought ? and whenever you need 
divine aids, is it not your duty to pray for 
them ? and will they be denied if you pray 
for them in a right manner, ſenſible of 

your need of them, with a reſolution not 
to be idle yourſelves ? And this pats me in 
mind of another advice. 

9. BE perſuaded that you yourſelves can 
do ſomething, I may ſay a great deal, with 
the help which will be afforded you her 
| re- 


Br" a . 

Km + 4 to exert all the latem 
powers of your ſouls. Remember tis ex- 
| pected from you, not that you ſhould do 
impoſſibilities, but that you ſhould. do what 
| you can: you can wafch againſt the in- 
curfions of paſſim; you can reſiſt and fight 
_ - againſt them when they invade your quiet; 


if you don't rive againſt them, you muſt 
not call this weakneſs, but Hoth. The pre- 


- ſent life is a ſtate of trial, in which, among 


many other things, you are to be exerciſed 
in the care and government of your own 
pirits. "Tis a ſtate of conflict, and 


muſt not think to decline the conflict by 


pretending that you had as good yield at 
firſt as at laſt ; fince, do all you can, you. 
muſt yield and be overcome. This is not 
true, for you can do all that is required of 
you; and did you engage heartily in this 
work, you would find that you can do 
more than you imagine. The ufe of this 
ſingle direction cannot be eaſily conceived : 
men fancy they can do nothing, and there- 
fore will not attempt any thing, but tame- | 


ly deliver themſelves to be bound by the 1 


enemy, and uſed at diſcretion. Seneca's 
words are worth remembring (applying 
them to the moderation of the paſions, not 
as he does to the total dermal of them) 
Would you know _ we cannot do 
a * theſe 
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te theſe things? tis becauſe we don't be- 
<« -heve that we can. We love our vices, 
« and then defend them; and had -uthivr: 


enough, would men uſe the ſtrength that 


< ſhe has given them; and collecting their 


« forces, employ them in their own de- 
e fence, inſtead of turning them againſt 
* themſelves. The frue cauſe is, that we 
« ill not; that we cannot, is only a pre- 


been kind enough, and ſo it has; but: then 


not expect that grace will do all, or indeed 


eny part, as long as we ourſelves do nothing. 
10. IT will be of uſe often to examine 
the progreſs we have made in the govern- 
mem of our paſſions ; for we ſhall be Le : 
to find, time after time, that we are but 
where we were at firſt, This will convince | 
us, that we have not been vigilant in our 


warfare, and vigorous in our reſiſtance, for 


then we ſhould have made greater advances : : 
and this conviction of our having been care- 


lef6. and ſlothful, will be a means of quick- 


ning us to greater diligence, and awaken- 
ing our concern to do better; at leaſt, if 


we don't do better, we ſhall leave off taking 


an account of our behaviour, not being able 


to bear the — of our on minds, 
when 
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cc he at the trouble of excuſing them, than 
© ſhaking them off. Nature has been kind 


>, 


© force.” Obſerve, he faith that nature hath 


grace would bh ill kinder - only we muſt 


Ty Bt: 


WEE: | if the? Pass ons- 1 
| When we continue for ever at the ſame ſtay, 
if we do not grow worſe. We ſhould there- 
fore reſolve, that nothing ſhall divert us from 

examining our conduct upon this head ; and 
then, for our own peace fake, and that we 
may be able to bear the refletions of our 
own minds without bluſhing, we ſhall la- 
bour to preſerve a greater regularity in our 
paſſions. Let us conſider particularly how 
we demeaned in this or that condition, or 
on this or that occaſion ; in ſuch an affiic- 
tion, under ſuch an injury, and provocation, 
or on ſuch ſucceſs : was it well or ill, bet- 
ter or worſe than in former trials? were we 
more calm and reſigned, more patient, more 
moderate? If ſo, from hence we may know 
that we have gotten ſome ground, which 
will encourage us to go on. 
11. IT may be neceſſary to r b 
that the reduction of the paſſions is a work of 
ſome time; but that the diſſiculties of it 
will continually een. We may otherwiſe 
be diſcouraged, when we perceive that the 
paſſion which we had vanguiſh'd upon one 
occaſion, - revives again the next, and creates 
us new labour and trouble.. Let not this 
diſcourage us; for in time, and by little and 
little we ſhall have eſtabliſhed a dominion | 
over our affections : after which, the govern- 
ment of them will be a thing of much 
greater caſe ; and, except in ſome extraor- 
dinary 
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| dinary emergencies, we ſhall meet with 


little reſiſtance from them, comparatively 
ſpeaking, in the ways of virtue; tho' we 
are not to think that the time will ever 


come when we ae lay alide all our 


caution. 

Finally, Le T us reflec how much bh 
pier we ſhall be on many accounts, if we 
rule our paſſions, than if we have no com- 
mand over them: what the particular con- 
ſiderations are on the one hand, and on the 
other, which ſhould engage us to ſet about 
this duty, T ſhall enquire preſently. I ſhall 
now only obſerve, that we ſhould reap a 
great deal of benefit from reflecting on theſe | 
things : for, as we are reaſonable creatures, 
and naturall purſue good, and fly from evil; 
if we clearly ſee that the government of pur 


| paſſions is every way for our intereſt, and 


their governing us in every reſpect oppoſite 
to it; that one brings us to the . enjoyment 
of the beſt ends we can propoſe to ourſelves, 


and the other ſets us at the greateſt dif- 


tance from them: if we clearly diſcern this, 


and often and attentively conſider it, we are 


not ſuch enemies to ourſelves, or ſo in- 
different to what concerns our own intereſt 
and happineſs, as not to be influenced by 
theſe motives, fulfilling the dictates of our 
Paſſions at the ſame time that we know and 


cConſider the ill conſequences which muſt 


attend 


A YO "oi oa IONS. iz 
attend it, and the many advantages of which 
we deprive ourſelves by this means. It is 
| mpoſſible we Gould act thus, if we 
ſeriouſly conſidered the many and import- 
ant reaſons we have to act otherwiſe. Tis 
for want of reflecting oftner on theſe things, 
that men ſo notoriouſly counter- act thea 
own intereſt and happineſs, with relation to 
 tbis life and the next. Whatever motiues 
therefore conſpire to perſuade us to the go- 
vernment of our paſſions, let us think of 
them again and again, till we feel ourſelves 
more and more affected by them. 
Tus part of the gſay has run out to ſo 
great: a length, that I muſt not inlarge on 
ſome —— directions which offer themſelves, 
and which are too important to be wholly 1 
omitted. We ſhould watch againſt the occa- 
 frons of immoderate paſſions, and avoid them. 
An angry man ſhould not needleſsly thruſt 
himſelf into diſputes, nor allow himſelf to 
make free with the characters and conduct 
of others, becauſe this will always miniſter 
fuel to reſentment. He muſt therefore, ac- 
cording to the Wiſeman's advice, have: off © 
contention before it be meddled with. The 
man inclin'd to be intemperate in drinking, 
muſt avoid the company of the i intemperate; 
and muſt nor ? hoo on the wine when it 
' ſharkles in the cup, and moves elf aright. 


7 Prov. xvii. 14. ? Ibid, xxiii. 31. 


Again, 
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Again, we ſhould have a particular eye up⸗ 
on the paſfion which has the ſfronge/t hold of - 
dur nature, and if we can turn it to an ad- 
vantage. For inſtance, a temper warm, and 
eafily kindled, if a right turn be given it, 
may be of great uſe in ion, provided 
reaſon always accompanies and directs it. 
Again, it would make the well- governing 
the paſſions in after-life much more eaſy, if 
the parents or inſtructors of children would 
begin early the right culture of their minds, 
and accuſtom their paſſions to a proper diſci- 
pline. Tis no way ſtrange, if a child, whoſe 
fooliſh parents have cheriſhed in him every 
paſſion by a fond indulgence, grow to a licen- 
tious youth, and prove ungovernable by his 
rents, and without inclination or power _ 
to govern himſelf : whereas the child whoſe 
paſſions have been taught to obey the reaſon | 
of his parents, will, when he grows up, find 
it eaſy to keep them in ſubjection to his 
own. 
HAvIxG now ſeen what is implied in 
the government of the paſſions, and the rules 
which we are to follow in order to obtain 
it: why ſhould we not all reſolve that we 
will think of this matter more ſerioufly and 
ſet about it more Heartily than ever we have 
done? If we have ground to hope, that we 
make conſcience of our duty in ſome other 
parts and inſtances of it, let us do the ſame 
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in this alſo, and labour to be more perfect; 
that it may be manifeſt to ourſelves, and o- 

thers, that we have this expreſly in our aim, 
to rule our paſſions, to aſſert the ſupremacy 
of reaſon, and to bring all the motions of in- 
ferior nature into a proper ſubordination to 
our Higher and nobler faculties : in fine, that 
we are governed by reaſon and religion, and 
not by humour, and fancy, and paſjion.- 
| To enforce this exhortation, by offering to 
| conſideration ſome proper motives, is EG [ 
. ſhall next A” 


444. Amone various conſiderations pro- 
per to excite us to the practice of this too 
much neglected duty, I would particularly 
recommend the following. Let us conſider 
the good influence which the government of 
our paſſions has upon the exerciſes of prety 
and devotion, on the ordinary courſe of a 
chriftian's converſation, on our peace and ſelf 
enjoyment, and on our credit and honour. Un- 


der each of theſe heads I ſhall ſhow, that 
the contrary to all this is true in reſpect of 


paſſions not well governed. 

1. WELL regulated Sections have a moſt 
happy influence on the exerciſes of piety and 
_ devotion, whether publick or private; ſuch | 
as prayer, meditation, hearing the word of 
God, and receiving the holy ſupper. The 
chriſtian whoſe faſfions are kept in good or- 

Vor. IT, WO der, 
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der, is in a more conſtant diſpoſition of ſoul 
for every duty of this kind, than others are. 
He is more himſelf, more compoſed and re- 
collected, and enjoys a greater freedom of 
mind ; ſo that when he is ſummoned to any 
duty, he can more readily ſet about it, more 
eaſily diſengage himſelf from other objects, | 
retire into himſelf, and aſcend to God. While 


another, whoſe ſoul is under the power of 


any paſſion, but eſpecially of ſeveral paſſions 
together, cannot preſently diſentangle him- 


ſelf; his paſſions have fix d his heart upon 


this or that object, and it requires ſome time 
to ſeparate them. Who now does not ſee 
where the advantage lies? There is no good 
chriſtian but would willingly be at leiſure 
to comply immediately with the voice, which 
calls him away from all other things, and 
ſecretly whiſpers to him, to turn aſide into 
the chſet, or into the houſe of prayer, and 
there converſe with himſelf, and with God: 
but how can this be hop'd for, where the 
mind is hurried by different and j | jarring paſ- 


frons ? yea, how can the ſoul, in the midſt 


of ſo much noiſe, be ſenſible of the ſoft in- 
vitation ? Where there is but a ſingle paſ- 
fon which is not under government, there 
will be a crowd of thoughts from which 
we ſhall find it hard to get clear, when we 


would ingage in the duties of Sonia. And 


then, if we donfider the chriſtian as aFually in- 
1. gaged | 
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; paged i in thoſe pious exerciſes, is it not high- 
ly proper and neceſſary, that the mind ſhould 


be attentive, and the heart warm'd and ele- 


vated? Every one muſt own that this is 
greatly deſirable. But alas! excepting the 
man whoſe paſſions are kept in a ſmooth and 
equal tenour, ſet upon their proper objects, and 


ſuited: to the degree of excellence in each _ 


object, how few can be expected to perform 
the duties of religion after this manner? It 
is not ſo difficult for him to do it; for as he 
loves God more than all other thin gs, and 
loves nothing elſe in compariſon of God, and 
1s not exceedingly attached to any inferior ob- 
ject; he wants not thoſe gections which are 
| neceſſary to raiſe his mind to God and di- 
vine things; and is, in good meaſure, free 
from thoſe which would diſtract his thoughts, 
interrupt his devotions, hang like a dead 
weight upon his ſoul in his flight towards 
heaven, and weaken the impreſſion of thoſe 
objects which his faith preſented to his view. 
Ah! how different is it in reſpect. of the 
chriſtian, whoſe ſoul is in that ſtate of con- 


fuſion, which 1s neceſſarily bred by ungo- 


werned paſſions ? with difficulty he lifts his 
heart to God, and with greater difficulty 
keeps it fixed on this glorious object; ſome 
| buſy paſſion or other thruſts in, and diſturbs 
.the whole exerciſe. Shall I add, that well- 
3 ne and peſos contribute he 

| the 


/ 
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the deli gbtful performance of holy duties ? 
This 'tis certain they do ; for beſides that 
what is done with the whole heart, is done 
with moſt pleaſure; ſuch a one is in that 
temper which is beſt of all fitted to produce 
delight : his own mind approves him, which 
is a very great matter; and being better ſa- 
tisfied with himſelf, he has more delight in 
God, and more ſatisfaction in every duty he 
performs; ; eſpecially in the duties of praiſe 
and thankſgiving, for which a ſoul calm 2 
 ferene is peculiarly diſpoſed. Such a ſoul 
has the truer enſoyment of itſelf, and of 
God, and of all things elſe; it will there- 
fore naturally inlarge itſelf in acts of love, 

and gratitude, and praiſe towards God, the 
_— of being, en, and happi- 

neſs. 

2. Well-regulated affetios have a moſt 
happy influence on the ordinary courſe of a 
chriſtian converſation. A man performs the 
duties of his place with lefs avocation and 
diſturbance ; he can better judge what theſe 
duties are, not being prejudic'd by paſion 
one way or the other; and applies himſelf 
more diligently and conſtantly to the duties 
incumbent upon him, becauſe he is not bi- 
aſſed the contrary way. The queſtion with 
every one ought to be, after what manner 
is it my duty to act in the condition and cir- 
cumſtances 3 in which _ Providence of God 


has 
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has been 1 d to place me? how ought I 
to employ my time, and all the other talents 
with which God has intruſted me ? If I ad- 
viſe with my Lene, they will certainly di- \ 
Pw Gas to receive, but to give command, 
they will force their advice upon me with 8 
out being aſk'd; and will be ſure to admit 
nothing a as an indiſpenſible duty, which claſhes 
and interferes with themſelves. How im- 
poſſible then is it, that a man under the 

auidance of irregular paſſions, ſhould chuſe 
his way right ? Often think of this, that you 
will Na guilty of frequent errors in life, and 
overlook, or neglect the duties which belong 
to the place which God has aſſign'd you in 
the world, if you are under the influence of 
any reigning paſſion ; unleſs it be a love for 
thoſe things which are true, and lovely, and 
of good report. Beſides thoſe peculiar — re- 
lathve duties, which a man is better fitted 
both to find out, and to practiſe, who has 
none but <vell-manag 'd paſſions ; he is much 
better qualified for the common duties of the 
chriſtian life, ſome of which are of ſuch a 
nature, that none but be can eaſily practiſe . 
them: ſuch as /elf-demal, forgiveneſs of in- 
juries, patience, and contentment ; all which 
are ſtanding duties of chriftianity, and of 
_ univerſal obligation. Every chriſtian is bound 
to deny him 2 „ to forgive injuries, to be 
U 3 S * 
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5 patient under ſufferings, and well contented 
with his lt, whatever it be; and theſe du- 
ties are not ſo very difficult to a well-temper'd 
ſpirit, but are next to impgſiblè to any other. 
Others will be ready to object, theſe are hard 
ſayings, who can bear them ; not conſidering, 
that what makes the yoke ſo intolerable, are 
their paſſions, which they have not tam'd and 
ſubdu'd. We are further to conſider, that 
in the common courſe of the chriſtian life, 
there are many fins and temptations which 
lie in our way, and that theſe do mot eafily 
beſet thoſe who have no rule over their own 
ſpirits ; which is the meaning of that obſer- 
vation of the Wiſeman, * He who has no rule 
over his own ſpirit, is like a city broken down, 
and without walls. The world and the devil 
are continually laying ſiege to the ſouls of 
men; and where the ſoul is not fortified by 
reaſon and grace, but under the diſpoſal of 
paſſion, like a city whoſe walls are broken down, 
it is ſoon taken, And as femptations have 
the way open for them to ruſh in, fo evil 
and corrupt inclinations to break out. In 
reading the book of Judges, we have an ac- 
count of ſeveral wicked and lawleſs things 
done by the Iſrae/ites ; and the reaſon given 
for it is, that there was no king or governor 
at that time in Jjrael (which is ſuppos'd to 
be the time intervening between the elders 
4 Prov, xxv. 28, „ 


who 
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who outliv'd Joſhua, and the raiſing up of 
the judges ) but every man did that which 
dg right in his own eyes; which was often 
very far from being right in z7ſeff. In like 
manner, when the ſoul is in a ſtate of anar- 
_ chy, reaſon being dethron'd, and the paſſions 
let hoſe, there is hardly any fin to which a 
man may not be fempted, or any temptation 
with which he may not comply. The paſ- 
frons, like a rude multitude, are very unfit 
to be left entirely to themſelves ; and which 
is ſtill worſe, if they are not kept under by 
reaſon, they will keep reaſon under them : 
and inſtead of examining what is »ſeful, or 
lawful, the man will go by no other rule 
but what is pleaſing; pleaſing, I mean, to 
our flo and corrupt part, not what is truly 
ſo ; for true pleaſure is only to be found in 

- ſubduing the paſſions, not in gratifying them. 
Which puts me in mind of another motive 
to ſelf-government. 
3. LE us conſider the peace and pleaſure 
which attend upon well: governed dlfections. 
Peace there can be none where there is 20 


order ; as there can be no order where there T 


is no elf government. The man who is at 
the mercy of his paſſions, and has his ſoul 
| ſhaken by them, as a reed is by the wind, 
muſt mh: © be a ſtranger to inward tranqui- 
lity, and, indeed, does ſeldom pretend to it. 
Why elſe does he ſo often complain of the 
EC tumult, . 
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tumult, and vexation, and diſquiet which 


he feels within himſelf ? You ſhall frequent- 


ly hear him talk of James, and wounds, and 


_ daggers, and cry that he cannot bear it; 
which ſurely is not the language of a ſoul 


that dwells at peace. On the contrary, where 
there is a good conſcience, and good order 


among the paſſions, God himſelf ſaith to that 
ſoul, Peace be unto thee. And obſerve, both 


theſe muſt concur, that our peace may be 
perfect; an approving conſcience, and calm 


paſſions ; which is the reaſon that ſome good 
men are not without all inward diſquietude. 
Conſcience, it may be, pronounces them in- 
cere; and yet becauſe the other thing juſt 
mentioned is wanting, 2. e. order and regu- 


larity in the paſſions, they are ſubject to great 


uneaſineſs of mind; tho nothing ſo great as 
theirs, who at once labour under ſtormy ps 


ions, and a guilty accuſing conſcience. But 
peace is not all; tho' that alone be an inva- 


luable bleſſing, there is likewiſe pleaſure. 


Where paſſion is a ſervant only, and not a ma- 


ier, paſſion itſelf, in this caſe, miniſters to pla- 


ſure, The pleaſures of reaſon and innocence 


are not only more pure, but more beigbtend 
by theſe means. We enjoy all the pleaſures _ 
which God beſtows upon us, whether by 


the hand of nature, or providence, or grace; 


divine bounty /upphes the feaſt, and regular 


and heavenly paſſiaus are the ſeaſoning ; that 


| hills 


4 
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fills and crowns our cup, and theſe exalt 
the draught. When we do well, and feel 


all to be well within us, it is impoſſible 5 
ſhould not be pleaſed; we have rejoicing in 


our ſelues, and are in a ſtate of mind which 
bears ſome reſemblance to the bleſſed world 
above, where there are no rude and boiſter- 
ous winds of adverſity without, or of paſ- 
ſion within; where the underſtanding is 
clear, the heart pure, the fections com 
pleatly regular, and the jou] cleaves to God 
with its whole force; the conſequence of 
all which is perfect ſerenity and eternal de- 
igbt. There the conflict between reaſon and 
paſſion, duty and inclination will entirely and 
for ever ceaſe; and when this ſtrife is 


perfectly over, who can conceive the un- 


utterable peace, and ſatisfaction, and plea- 
ſure which muſt enſue ? He can form the 
beſt notion of this bleſſedneſs, whoſe paſſions 
are now moſt regular; becauſe this man, 
by the very temper of his mind, has moſt 
of heaven in his breaſt. This preſent peace 
and pleaſure are a conſiderable reward, a, 
very great encouragement to ſtrive for the 
maſtery over our paſſions; and when we 
have gain'd it, to preſerve it, and make it 
more and more compleat. Our labour will 
not be in vain if we unweariedly endeavour 
it, our victory will become more intire with 
time; and together with that, our pleaſure 
Z and 
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and ſatisfaction will be ſtill encreaſing : we 
ſhall have a fort of triumph immediately; 
and when we farther conſider, that in a 
little while more, our nature will be wholly 
freed from every irregular and ſinful motion; 
our enemies all ſubdued, and we ſhall ſpend 


eternal ages in all the joys of victory and 


triumph, of innocence and fruition, of love 
and contemplation, of the moſt divine ob- 
jects, and of the moſt perfect faculties ; 
what farther can be wanting to render this 
motive from the pleaſure of 'well ordered af- 
Feetions irreſiſtible ? ; 
4. LET us conſider the credit and honour 
which refult from hence. *Tis a great ho- 
nour to us, both as we are men, and as we 
are chriftians ; ; and it advances the credit of 
religion as well as our own that we are our 
own maſters, and not the ſport of fooliſh 
and hurtful paſſions, is an honour to us as 
ven; and the contrary is extreamly Afgrace- 
ful. The Wiſeman therefore faith, * That 
he who ruleth his ſpirit, is better than he 
that taketh a city ; and he who ſaid this, 
well knew what be ſaid, being one from 
whoſe judgment there can lie no appeal. 
Solomon judged wiſely, though he had not al- 
ways a#ed fo ; and the very reaſon why he 
forſook the path which vid mm by him 
points out to others, and which he could 
not be 1 of hiraſelf, was, that he 


= 


Prov. xvi, 32. 
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did not take wiſdom but paſſion for his guide: 
upon which account, having himſelf ex- 
perienced the mighty force of lawleſs pa. 
"frons, he had more than ordinary cauſe to 
fay, that he who ruleth his ſpirit, is better 
than he who taketh a city. He will, indeed, 
in this reſpect, be greater than Solomon him- 
| ſelf; I mean, in that part of his life when 
he was fo fatally deluded by his paſſions as 
to follow ſtrange women; and that he might 
pleaſe them, to worſhip ſtrange Gods Foo, 
Here was an inſtance indeed of the power 
of ſenſual paſſions, which would have been 
ſhameful in any one, and was moſt ſhameful 
in him, whom God had endow'd with ſuch 
an extraordinary meaſure of 2d . Not- 
withſtanding all this ⁊ſhjn, was he foil'd 
by his paffions ? Inſtead of thinking, how 
then can I, who am far from having the 
wiſdom of Solomon, hape to conquer my paſ- 
ions? let us rather reflect, what honour 
we ſhall get by conquering our paſſions, 
when Solomon was conquered by his, 
Solomon's wiſdom was greater than other 
mens, ſo were his temptations ; and if Solp- 
mon was overcome, it was for want of 
making uſe of his wiſdom, and not becauſe 
his 0:/dom was not a match for his paſs 5 
With a degree of wiſdom much inferior 
to that of Solomon, we may govern our paſ- 
fros better than he did; the thing moſt 
= | wy 


1) 
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wanting not being wiſdom and knowledge, 
but reſolution : and reſolution there muſt be, 
fince this is the ground of the preference 
here given to him who ruleth his own ſpirit, 
beyond another man who 7aketh a city. 
The nobleſt conqueror is he who conquers 
himſelf, and not others ; the latter may not 
ſo much deſerve the praiſes as the curſes of 
mankind, being a ſcourge and a terror to - 
his fellow creatures, a perſecutor of good 
men, and perhaps a worſe man than any of 


thoſe who fall under his power. He con- 


quers others, and after all is a flave himfelf ; 
a /lave to his paſſions, which is much worſe 
than being a /ave to the moſt cruel tyrant 
that is a ſlavery of the mind, 7hzs only of 
the body. At beſt, the greateſt conqueror 
ſeldom does any more than diſplay his cou- 
rage, which is a gift of nature, and not his 
own attainment ; whereas, the conqueſt of 
a man's ſelf, is a conqueſt atchreved by rea- 
fon, and owing to the right uſe of a man's 
freedom, which is the only thing for which 
he can deſerve praiſe ; not to chance, or for- 
tune, or to conſtitution, and other natural ac- 
compliſhments. Here is true magnanimity, and 
here only. Underſtanding and liberty of choice, 
are diſtinctive characters of the foul; greatneſs 
of ſoul therefore muſt conſiſt in a right ap- 

plication of theſe, in its aſſerting the rights 
of reaſon, and conſcience, and religion, againſt 
1 „ 
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the invaſions of liſts and paſſions: and when 
it does this, it does not ant power and 
authority, a crown and a kingdom, having 
all theſe in itſelf. But why is the compari- 
ſon here made between him who ruleth bis 
ſpirit, and him tho faketh a city? would not 
the parallel have been more juſt and proper, 
if it had been faid, than he who ruleth a 
city? The teaſon of Solomon's chuſing to 
expreſs himſelf in the former manner, may 
be this; that a man may be the ruler of a 
city which he ver conquered ; whereas, in 
reſpect of our paſſions, we muſt firſt conqu 
before we can properly rule them : "Uſe 1 a 
warrior, who cannot bring a city to ac- 
knowledge his authority till he has taken it 
by force. And though the oppoſition be- 
tween the #e/þ and the ſpirit is never oon- 
cluded in this life, yet we may be allowed 
to diſtinguiſh a eo. 5d ſtate of the chriſtian, 
a flate of war, and a Rate of peace; the 
former of which continues till he has brought 5 
his Paſſions under, from which time he rules 


his ſpirit in peace, though that peace be 
ſometimes interrupted. And certainly it is 


the ghry of a man, when he has thus ſub- 


dued his paſſions under his feet; ſuch a one 
is honoured among men, as much as the 
contrary character is deſpiſed : for this 1 
need appeal no farther than to every man's 
own nv fene of this matter, Suppoſe two ex- 


3 amples, 


7 I 
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* a mples, one oppoſite to the other; one of 
1 them of a perſon who follows reaſon, the 
vbd0ther of a man who follows pafjon ; one is 
3 Firm and unmov'd amidſt the various changes 
and occurrences of this tranſitory life, and _ 
can receive thoſe things with a ſerene and © 
fmiling countenance, which quite unbinge 
and overturn the other. For which now, of 
theſe tuo characters, have you the greateſt 
eſteem ? which of them would you chuſe 
to reſemble ? Can you forbear having a ve. 
neration for the one, how ſhort ſoever your 
own practice may come of it; and regarding 
the other with a ſecret pity, if not contempt, 
though, perhaps, you yourſelf are guilty of 
the ſame weakneſs ? And ſhall we imitate 
what we cannot approve ; and be content to 
have no ſhare in a character for which we 
have the higheſt eſteem ? „„ 
Tux fame character fits ſtill more grace- 
Fully upon us, as we are chriſtians ; becauſe, 
as chriſtians, we have advantages for carry- 
I ing it to a greater height of perfection than 
= We could do by mere unaſſiſted reaſon ; and, 
| upon this very account, ſhall be liable to 
EC - much ſeverer reproaches if we do not. The 
5 chriſtian, whoſe actions and paſſions are both 
| regulated by the principles of the goſpel, 
makes a moſt amiable appearance; which 
another who profeſſes the goſpel, but falls 
very ſhort of thoſe heights which others 
„ have 


— 
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have attained by reaſon alone, has more 
cauſe to be aſhamed than any one, becauſe 

he di/bonours the tao beſt things in the 
whole world, reaſon and religion; and by 
diſhonouring them, diſhonours Himſelf much 
more. A chriſtian, and yet not maintain a 
tolerable decorum in the conduct of the life, 
and the government of the temper ! fur- 
niſhed with ſo many helps and motives =_ 
above the reſt of mankind, and yet ſunk ass 
bv into a life of ſenſe as any of them; and 
as much ander the power of fancy and paſs + 
on as thou couldeſt be if there was no ſuch 
principle as faith! Faith, which bears the 
ſoul that is thoroughly poſſeſs d and actuated 
by it in a great degree, above the world 
and the body, making it more than conguerur 
through Chriſt, who hath loved us, and given 
us in himſelf a moſt glorious example . 
every virtue. 3 
Hialh, TRE fame thing is an honour as 
to us, ſo to our religion too: for when we 
| ſee a man meek, humble, contented, chearful, 
heavenly-minded, ready to forgive injuries, 
and the fartheſt of any from doing them; 
paſſing through the ſtorms of life with an 
 equanimity of ſoul, defprfing this world, and 
intent upon a better; all which virtues are 
the reſult of the due government of the. 7 
ions: we naturally aſk or think, how he 
came to be formed to ſuch an excellent and 
divine 
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divine temper, and conceive an bigh idea of + 
that religion, by the doctrines, examples, pre- 


cepts and promiſes of which fo extraordina- . 
ry an effect has been produced. Alas! 


what a pity it is that it ſhould not be more. 
common. A fingle inſtance of this kind 
does honour to chriſtianity ; how much more 
honour would numerous examples bring ! 
And what matter for lamentation is it, that 
inſtead of great numbers, there ſhould be, 
to very few who are concerned to adorn 
the dofirine of God our Saviour, by this and 
other chriſtian attainments. 

To theſe conſiderations, which 1 bare 


offered as motives to the practice of this 


much neglected duty, it were eaſy, if need- 
ful, to add others. A man whoſe paſſions 


are well governed, never diſturbs himſelf 


about time paſt, preſent, or to come ; but en- 


Joys every one of them. Paſ#d time having 
been well employ' d, yields him matter for 
pleaſing reflections; and having contributed 


to the perfection of his nature, and his pre- 


paration for immortal bleſſedneſs, he is not 
griev'd that it is gone; and that he himſelf 
is got ſo much nearer the perfection and 
Happineſs for which he longs. Knowing 
how to employ the preſent time well, and 
thus employing it, far from feeling it tedious, 
and complaining of it as a load, he enjoys 


It all Affections exerciſed on worth y ob- 
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5 portant ends, and hopes brightning and en- 

larging of perfect and eternal 1 25 fill 
preſent time with pleaſure: and as to the 
Future, he is eaſy and full of hope, know- 
ing it to be under the direction of that God 

who has been his guide and friend hitherto, 
and that, be it longer or ſhorter, its events 


will all iſſue in his greateſt good; and he 


may make the whole of it ſubſervient to the 


encreaſing his intereſt in the divine favour, 
and title to a divine and everlaſting felicity, 


which his well. regulated affections center on 
as his great, and in compariſon, his only 
important concern. - Again, a mind freed 


from inordinate affe&1ons, is the beſt, pre- 


pared to judge of truth and error, eſpecially 
in religion ; as We then ſee What is at the 
bottom of a river, when the water is clear 
and undiſturb'd : : into ſuch a mind the ſpirit 

of truth, of bulineſs, of confolation will enter. 


The divine ſpirit loves. a, ſpirit lie itſelf, 
calm, and pure, and free; and having choſen 


it for its abode, will fix there, never to re- 


move. The 7 ews have a faying, that the 


ſpirit of prophecy never reſted but upon one 
| whole paſſions were well tempered, who was 
free from- grief, and anger, and diſcontent. 


This ſeems to be countenanced by the uſe of 
mufic in the ſchools of the prophets ; and 


Ekſha's. ordering a minſtrel to be brought 
Vo L. IV. * him, 


. directed to excellent and im- ; 
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him, after which; it is ſaid, A hin ft 0 
| Lord noas upon him. What does this teach 
us, but that Where the thoughts are com- 
poſed, and unruffled, and the mind in a 
| ſedate and peaceful frame, it is fitter to re- 
ceive divine and heavenly eommunieations. 
— To cloſe this eſſay, Let us, laying aſide 
all excuſes and delays, ſpeedily apply ge 
to the government of our paſſions and 5 
feltins; and upon no account w 
neglect what is effentzal in this matter, biz. 
a right choice as to the principal object, be- 
ing chie y affected and influenced by thoſe 
_ objefts which are of the greateſt dignity 
and importance, among which I need not 
tell you are God, and Chi, and holineſs, 
and Heaven, and eternity. Let us 2 | 
the degree of our faffions to the degree of 
value and importance in the  objefts about 
which they are converſant ; endeayouring 
to raiſe our affectzons in che things of reli- 
gion (where there is no fear of exceſs) and 
to moderate them in reſpect of the enjoyments 
and occurrences of this world. Let us take 
heed both to the workings of paſſion within, 
and the expreſſions of it in our words and 
actions; that the former do not diſturb the 
_ tranquility of our minds, nor the larter diſ- 
_ compoſe our outward behaviour. Let our 
eare extend not only to ſome of our paſſions, but 
t alt; let it be conſtant and habitual : ro 
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from the beginning to the end let us act 
from conſcience towards God : let us act 
thus, and we ſhall experience the manifold 

bleſſings of it. We ſhall have no ground to 
accuſe nature for having given us paſſions, 
when they are thus under the direction and 
controul of reaſon; we ſhall find them of 
excellent ſervice, and be more active in the 
cauſe of God, and the purſuit of glory, bo- 
mur, and immortality ; and ſhall do every 
thing with more ſpirit and pleaſure, both 
in religion and in our common affairs, than 
we could without them. And if our con- 
dition will be better than of one who is 
ſuppoſed to have no paſſions, much more 
will it exceed the man's whoſe paſſions run 
wild, and without all government, In a 
word, let us take this for an undoubted 
truth, and as ſuch print it deep in our me- 
mories, that every man is ſe, and good, 
and happy, in the ſame proportion as he rules 
. = ſpirit, and obeys and follows the ſpirit 
of God. 
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77 Ben I confider thy heavens, zhe 
work of thy fingers, the muon 
and the flars which thou' haſt 
ordained; What is man, that 


thou art mindful of bim & and 
the ſon 7 aun bat thou nu wif "ef 
Bim . 


| . HIS palm 3 in a mat ſublime 
manner, O Lord our Lord, bow ex- 
cellent is thy name in all the earth! Such an 
exordium is ſuitable to a pſalm of praiſe, 
and particularly to the fubje& of this, which 
is the celebration of the condeſcending good. 
eſs of God to his creature man, of which 
we never have ſo affecting a ſenſe as when 


* we 
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we frame the moſt raiſed apprehenſions of 
the incomprehenſible greatneſs and - majeſty . 


of that ſovereign Being, who. is pleaſed to 


have ſuch a peculiar regard to us, ſinful duſt 
and aſhes, ©& O Jebovab ! by which name 


* thou haſt made known thy ſelf to us 
* the children of Mrael, whom thou haſt 


taken for thy peculiar people; what a- 
“ bundant diſcoveries haſt thou made of 
e thy nature and perfections in all thy 
ce works? ſo that all the rational inhabi- 
<* tants of the world, who obſerve the foot- 
te ſteps of thy power and providence here 
e below, and take notice of thy glory which 
ec ſhines out in the heavens, and at the fame 
* time is but faintly repreſented by. their 
ce — can do no otherwiſe than 
« adore and magnify thy name..“ 
OUT of tbe mouth of babes ond fuctlings 
hoſt. thou ordained ſtrength, becauſe. of | thine 
enemies, that thou mighteſt ſtill the enemy and 


the avenger. This is very true, if by babes. 


and ſuckhngs we underſtand literally, infants, 
or little children; for then the ſenſe will be, 
The wonderful proviſion thou haſt made 
“ for the human kind, in their moſt help- 
< leſs age, is ſuch an argument of thy wiſe 


« foreſgbi, and kind paternal care, as may 


&« well put to ſilence the i ignorance of fooliſh 
and ungodly men; who, if they only 
* attended as they ought, to this pry in- 


« ſtance 


— 
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ſtance of thy providence, could never take 
the fide they de, fighting againſt God, 
<« and oppoſing : and perſecuting Tis people; ; 
* and upon the leaſt occafion ready to re- 
4 yenge themſelves, as if there was no God 
« who exerciſed judgment. and righteouſneſs 
« in the earth.” * Thou art he obo tookeſt us 
out of the womb ; thou didft make us to hope 
when awe <vere upon our mother's breaſts; we 
were caſt upon thee from the umb. © Thou 
wert our God and protector from the 
time we firſt ſaw the light. The tender 
« affection of the mother, the ſtrainers b. 
„ which the milk is ſeparated i in the breaſt; 
from whence it foros as from a perpetual 
e fountain; and above all, the preparation 
* which is made for drawing. it thence, in 
e forming the ſeveral parts of the mouth; 3 
and that ſurpriſing inſtinét by which the 
© little creature is wnknowmg directed to 
fuck in the nouriſnment which nature 
e has provided for it: theſe are all moſt 
remarkable proofs of the - exiſtence of a 
« firſt intelligent cauſe, who framed and 
©. ordered all things with ſach conſum- 
mate 401/dom, that every ſpecies of crea- 
tures, and particularly mankind, are con- 
* tinued from age to age. But I rather 
think we ought to put a figurative" con- 
ſtruction upon the words babes and ſucłlings, 
and then the meaning of the verſe will be, 
chat 
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that by the weakeſt and moſt contemptible | 


inſtruments, which, according to the ordi - 
nary way of judging, are as unfit for the 
defign they are to accompliſh, as babes and 
2 s are to perform any work of ſtrength; 

God frequently. delights to confound the 
malice, and defeat the 'enterprizes of | his 
own and his church's enemies. Thus was 


| David, who was otherwiſe no match for 


Gohah, no more than a little child for a 

grown man, ſingled out for the conqueſt of 
that proud and gigantic Philiſtins; and 'tis 
highly probable the paſſage before us has a 
particular reference to that hiſtory. And 
whereas the mouth is made the fear of this 
ſtrength, it may denote the mighty efficacy 


of prayer, in which the faithful have al- 


ways placed their chief Spe and confidence. 


It may, in this reſpect, be properly ſaid of 


them as it is in another, of ſome deſcribed 
in the Revelations, that their power is in their 
mouth : by uttering the deſires of their 
hearts to God. in prayer, they can do won- 

ders, while a ſhameful overthrow awaits 
the mighty man, who neither fears God, 
nor hopes in him, but gibries in his own 


ſtrength, and thinks he is ſufficient to a- 
venge himſelf: according to the exact tran« 


ſlation of the original Hebrew, That thou 
mighteſt flill the enemy, and the avenger of 


| lime ef. This * be illuſtrated by thoſe 


words 


nga ee ee 4 215 
ad of Dauid to the Philiftine, * Tu 
comeſt- to we auth a fiword, and with a ſpear, 
and with a ſhield; but I came te. thee in the 
name of tbe Lord of hoſts, the God of the. ar- 
ior lionel,” whom, thou heft defied. My 
truſt. is in the true God, and my ſtrength is 
in my truſt, which 1 Gonify by imploring 
bis aid. Gon * — accommodates this paſ- 
ſage to laren crying Haſannab in 
the temple; at which the chief prieſts and 
ſeribes being ſore diſpleaſed, ad unto him, 
Haareſt thou what theſe ſay? to whom our 
Lord makes this reply, © Have ye neuer 
| beard, out of the mouths of babes and fuck- 
lings thou haſt n praiſe? The fmrcerity 
and unprejudicedneſs of theſe children, and 
the manner in which they were moved to 
acknowledge the Meſſiab, by ſeeing the won- 
derful — which he did, were a reproach 
to them; who, if they had been men in un- 
derftanding, as they were in age, and in ma- 
lice. children,” would have been ſenſible of 
the voice of God ſpeaking by the'mouth of 
theſe children; and by joining their bigger 
notes with the ſhriller — of the children, 
have filled up the muſic of the choir. The 
apaſtles of our Lord were comparatively. but 
as, lbes. I thank thee, O Father; Lord of 
dane and carth, twat _— 1 thee 2 5 


2 ER xvii. 3 i Marth. xxl. 15, wy 
© 2 Ibid, xi. 25. To | 
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from the wiſe and prudent, thou baft"revealed 
them unto babes: yet, by theſe babes was the 
world conguer d in a nobler manner than it 
ever was before. The minds of men were 
conquered, not their Bodies; by the foree 
and evidence of ar not wy the terrots of 
me ford.” | 233 VAI AH 
THE Pſelmift g oes on, "When I confls 
thy \ beavens;, the — of rhy fingers, &c. 
But why thy heavens ? is not * the earth alſo 
the Lord's, and the fullneſs thereof ? The earth 
is the Lord's; 5; but not altogether in the ſame 
ſenſe that the heavens are bis + f The heaven, 
even the heavens are the Lord's ; but the earth 
bas be given to the children of men. The 
earth is the dwelling-place of mortal men; 
beaven is God's holy habitation, and the rhrone 
of his glory, where this almighty King'i 1s 
ſeen in his greateſt ſplendor, and as it were 
keeps his court; attended with'® ren thou- 

ſand times ten thouſand angels, who ſtand 
before him, and miniſter unto him. Theſe 

heavens, the immenſity of which no thought 
or imagination of man, much leis the moſt 
piercing eye, can reach, are the orf of- thy 
Angers; as eafly framed: and put together 
by thee, as we with our fingers mould and 

faſhion any little-portion of matter. How 
great then is that God, who with ſo little 
labour raiſed this amazing arch, and therein 
placed 


1 | bid. cx CXV, 160 * Dan. vii. 10. 
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OY thoſe. ever- burning - ins: which 
make ſo. grand and beautiful an appearance 
in the night ſeaſon; the time her this 
alm ſeems to have been compoſed, which 
is the reaſon of the P/a/mift's making no 
particular mention of the n, as he does in 
the xix . Pſalm; where, mp obſerved that 
the heavens declare the glory f God, he adds; 
in them hath he fet a Sek for the ſun, 
obich is as a bridegroom coming ont of his 
chamber, and ' rejoiceth as à ſirong man to 
run à race. That was a hymn for the 
morning, when the ſun by his dazzling light 
bides all the ſtars ; whereas, when he com- 
poſed the viii! Pſalm, the devotion of the 
author was prompted by the fight or medi- 
tation of a clear ſky, after the day-light is 
gone, and the moon and ffars make their 
appearance, and entertain the admiring ſpec- 
tator with a different and milder glory ; 
b for there is one glory of the fun, and ano- 
ther glory of the moon, and another of the 
ſtars; as one ſtar differeth from another ſtar 
in glory. The Pſalmiſt was fo tranſported. 
with delight and wonder in the contempla- 
tion of this ample and beautiouſſy diverſi- 
fied ſcene, that he could not forbear crying 
out, <what is man, that thou art mindful of 
=” and the fon os man, that thou viſt 81 
im 


IN 


b x Cor, xv. 41, 
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Ix enquiring into the true meaning of 


theſe words, I ſhall, among the e 
ſenſes of which me dem ee | 


I. Cons rv thoſe which cannot be 
contained in the rrue meaning of them. 

II. Tu Ar which, with good reaſan, we | 
may ſuppoſe to be the genuine ſenſe. 


I. THzRE. are 4 or four ſenſes of 
theſe words, which tho they ſeem to offer 
themſelves at firſt bearing,” cannot be their 
ru me. | 
. TRX cannot be underſtood as ſpoken 
in diminution of man abſolutely conſidered. 
What is man, that thou art mindful of him ? 


In aſking which queſtion, we muſt not 


imagine the Pfalmiſts intention to be to re- 
preſent man as a mean contemptible being, a 
creature of no worth and gnificancy. It is 

plain this could not be his deſign; becauſe, 
in the very next verſe, he takes notice, that 
God had made man a little lower than the 
angels, and crowned him with glory and 
honour ; adding, Thou madeft him to have 
domimion over the works of thy hands, thou 
haſt put all things under his feet. And ſurely 
man cannot be a deſpicable being, who is 
next in order to the angels, that is, in the 
bigbeſt ſtation but one of all the known 


creation, and appointed lord and head of 
| * 
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the animal world. If it be aſked; What is 
Man : ? his nature, his original capacities, his 
r and genuine alice it may be re- 
plied, that man is of a nature greatly ſupe- 
rior to that of other creatures. His body, 
tho endow'd with great advantages above 
theirs, is the leaſt conſiderable part of him; 
being only an outward garment to the mind, 
and the inſtrument by which it exerts a 
thoufand wonderful operations. 'The ſenſes 
of the body were only deſign'd to bring in 
intelligence to the foul; and the various 
members of it to be directed and governed 
by the thinking principle, fo as to be ſub- 
ſervient to the purpoſes of providence, the 
benefit of our fellow creatures, and our own 
preſervation and happineſs. * Cicers, a hea- 
then phi Hofopher, juſtly obſerves, Eos hums 
excitatos, cel „ erectos conſtituit, Sc. God 


"I 


e given them an ere& poſture, that while 
< they behold the heavens, they might be 
capable of the knowledge of God; for 
© men are placed upon earth, not ſo much 
ce in quality of natives and inhabitants, as 

ce fpettators of fuperior and celeſtial things; ; 
<< the obſervation of which belongs to no 
e other kind of animals. The foul is pro- 
1 the man; the body bears no more pro- 
portion 

i.e Nane Deor. lib. i ii. § 56. 


2 * has raiſed mankind from the ground, and 
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portion to the ſoul, in real value, than a hair 
of the head does to the whole body. The 
foul is an image of the Deity, to whom 
other things are related only as effects to 
their cauſe. Is God a fpirif? fo is the ſoul 
of man, a pure, ſimple, indiviſible ſubſtance, 
immaterial and immortal. Is it the glory of 
the Deity that he is a w/e, a powerful, a 
free, and above all, a holy Being? and is the 

erfeft1on of his nature the foundation of his 
_ tranſcendent bleſſedneſs? in all theſe re- 
ſpects it may be ſaid, that God has pour- 
trayed himſelf in little on the ſou of man, 


to which he has communicated intelligence 


and freedom, . a ſelf-determining power, and 
2wiſdom to guide it, with a capacity, under 
the divine influence, of becoming holy and 
happy. Such is man, if he does not corrupt 
and deſtroy himſelf, for which he himſelf 
only is to anſwer, great in his original, 
greater in his end; worthy of efteem, with 
the improvements of knowledge and virtue 
in this life; much more when his nature, 
and all his faculties, ſhall be carried to their 
higheſt perfection in the life to come. 
2. IT is zot the aim of this queſtion, 
What is man, that thou art mindful of bim? 
to /efſen man in compariſon of the heavens, 
and all their hining hoſts, which the Pſalmiſt 
was then contemplating. It is true, the 
| heavens 


_ * K 5 
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heavens preſent us with ſomething aſtoniſh- 


ingly grand and noble. * Behold the height 
their 11 their number, their order. It is 


RR 


dor and magnitude, to the ſun; but are ſo 
remote, as only to twinkle like ſmall ſparks 
of light: but will all this prove that the 

9725 heavens are more excellent and perfect 
than the ſcul of man ? by no means. They 
may be more perfect in their kind; but the 
ſou is of a kind or nature far ſuperior to 
that of any part, or the whole of the cor- 
foreal world ; being Spiritual, intelligent, and 
zmmortal : whereas the material univerſe is 
in it {elf nothing elſe but a huge, unactive, 
untbinbing heap of matter, liable to be run 
into 19 7 = or to be diſſolved every mo- 

ment. The heavens know not their own 
greatneſs; nor the light its own ſweetneſs 
and beauty; nor the ſtars their own order: 
whatever there is in them wonderful or 
lovely, they have no judgment of it them- 
ſelves; they ſhine not to themſelves, but 
to other beings, who are capable of per- 
ceiving them: for the material univerſe 
was not made for 27, being never the 


£ * 


Vol. IV. , 


— J i. 12. 
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happier for its own exiſtence, but for the 
| fake of percipient beings, and of them brin- 
cipally, if not only out of regard to thoſe 
who are eps and intelli gent; that they 
may have the greater opportunity to exer- 
ciſe the excellent powers with which they 
are endowed, for the advancement of their 
own happineſs, and the glory of their _— 
\ ator. The particular parts of the great 
ſyſtem were chiefly and immediately intended 
for the benefit of thoſe who are more im- 
mediately and chiefly benefited by them ; 
but the whole for the peruſal of thoſe nobler 
creatures, to whoſe view the volume of the 
creation lies open, and who are able to 
look into it, and in ſome degree to under- 
ſtand it. And there is ſuch a ! ſpirit in 
man, the inſpiration of the | Almighty . hath 
given him underſtanding. The ſoul can con- 
verſe with itſelf, and ſtudy and enjoy it 
ſelf and other things; ; it is agreeably en- 
tertain'd with this vaſt ſpectacle of nature; 
can ſtretch its fight to the diſtance of the 
ſtars, and its thoughts much farther ; aſcend 
from one effect to another, and from effects 
to the firſt cauſe; behold the ligbt of truth, 
which is much more pleaſant than that of 
the ſtars, or moon, or ſun; ſtudy moral. 
order, or the order there is in the a#jons 
and 22 of a virtuous ſoul; the order 

among 
1 Job. xxxii. 8. 
5 
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among "beings, who knowingly keep the ſta- 
tion which, the wiſe governor of the world 
has appointed them ; an order much more 
entertaining in the eye of reaſon, than any 

proportion or harmony in material things 
can be. There are degrees of perfection; 
that which has Ife, is more perfect than that 
which has none. Solomon has obſerved, 

w That à living dog is better than a dead 
Von. That which has thought and reaſon is 


ſtill more perfect, and the more perfect as 


it is poſſeſs d of a greater perfection in think- 
ing and reaſoning. We are not to meaſure 
true greatneſs merely by the ſpace which a 
thing takes up ; or true excellence and 
beauty merely by the d5/pofition of the parts 
of which a body, or ſyſtem of bodies is 
compoſed : theſe indeed ſhew the real 


| greatneſs and excellence of that being, from 


whoſe wiſdom and power all thoſe things 
proceed, but not of the things themſelves ; 


Whereas the ſoul is in itſelif — great and 


excellent, becauſe capable of the knowledge, 
love, and en yoyment of its creator, the great- | 
eſt and beſt of all beings. | 
3. I'T is not implied in theſe words, that 
reaſen would naturally lead one to think it 
beneath the majeſiy and greatneſs of God to 
regard, his creature man. The Epicureans, 
indeed, argued after this manner ; but they 
„„ TH argues 
Ecc lef. ix. 4. 
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arguecl chus, becauſe they did fot Believe 

r dee Was che tyRaHiye ef Gd; and 
defying creation, they would not allow 4 
PtSoidence. There are likewiſe ſornè ber- 
hes who pretend to own, not efily the 
exiſtehte of 4 God, but bis Haring made 
the world, and all things in it; "Tha yet 
Will fects have it to be a ditnihution 6f the 
maſeſty of God, à thing utterly unbecoming 
kim, to take notiee of What is dene here 
below : : but if it Was not beneath him to 
create a great variety of beings, fo) can it 
bs worthy of him to exerciſe à provitlontial 

inſpection and government over His bn 
s? It muſt be ned, that God ſhows 
great condeſcenfion in His care of Mankind, 
ac Well as other cfeatures, ahd regard to 
Bis conduct and happineſs (Which will be 
confilered preſently) but there is Hothing | 
incenfiſtent with Nu gretthcſs and 1ejefty 
in condeſeending to de good. - Off the con. 
trary, Where there is power, it has been 
always thought à repronch to let it be idle 
ait üiſeleſs, and an honeur to employ it for 
the benefit of mankind. Tt proceeds from 
this apprehenſion f the matter, that all 
che world agree to pay more inward: re- 
ſpect to à man in à lower condition of 
life, ho maflifeſts a public ſpirit, and is 
active” "4: te to the utmeſt of his abi- 


eo 40, 


creatures, 


— 27 PAM, iſh 3» 4. 225 


1 than te the greateſt prince upan 
earth, . Mb. 0 ndon d to. his pleaſures, 
drops the 107 7 A 1915 
: e r 18 t the injured, to xeſieue 
tha diſtreſs d, and to rgwar Lg deſeryings; 
to Prevent, foreign inyaſjqns, r #0 
domeſt ic peace. One, of theſe char: 
univerſally Tuer the other as uniyer- 
ſally deſpiſed The notion of . Gs if we 
eaye goods 1 gut of it Why Lp: 
aneh and imperf 0 6 


OS as it is fit and requij ite. 
tis, it ig cient, natural reg wall kit 
is WE) ng candeſrenſar | in Goc 
| Ph yet 
Snot 1 
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therefore complaining of thoſe who hold 
the doctrine of a providence, Gith, .* You 
< have impoſed upon our necks an eternal 
Lord, whom we cannot hop fearing day 


and night; for who can otherwiſe 1 4 


<« fear a God who looks to every thing, 


< thinks and animadverts upon every thing, 
and judges all things to pertain to him, 
*© curious and buſy. God ?” | They don't 
care for ſuch a witneſs of their actions as 
this, one who is holy and 5ſt as well as 


la) : 


good; and therefore, under à pretence of 


| conſulting the honour of the divine. Majeſty, 


they deny God's government and care of the 
oo ; at leaſt, they will not allow that 


from the heipht of the heavens he looks 


down upon this little ſpot of earth : if he 
attends to things above, yet not to things 
below, which are altogether unworthy of 


his notice. But ſurely, when mar is ſo ex- 


cellent a creature, in reſpect of the nature 
and capacities of his ſoul, of greater excel- 
lency than the material and viſible heavens ; 
it can be no leſſening to the majeffy of that 
God, * who ruleth in_ the armies of heaven 


abvve, to do the fame among the inhabi- 


tants of the earth here below. We are 
told, that v not @ ſparrow falls to the ground 


without the will of our begvenly Father. And 


indeed, it is the r. of divine Providence, to 


s 1 
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be thus univerſal, ſo far is it from being a 
diminution to it. It cannot be report 
then, that God will caſt man out of his care, 
who is of more value than many ſparrows, yea 
than the ſtars of heaven, and all the reſt of 
the merely viſible creation, . 

4. Tux reaſoning of the Plammif does not 
im port any real danger of .our being neglett- 
ed and ober- hob d amidſt the zmmenfity of 
God's Works. It muſt be confeſsd, the 
whole earth is but as 2 eint to the circum- 
ference of the heavens, in which the near- 
| eſt ſtars; are at an inconceivable diſtance from 

us; ahd ſtars lie behind ſtars to an unmea- 
ſurable depth. For who will preſume to 
ſay how far the creation extends, and what 
are its utmoſt bounds? And if the whole 
earth makes ſo poor a figure, oben we Con- 
ſider the heavens, the work of God's fingers, 

and the moon, and the ars, which he has or- 
dained, what then is man? a creature of a 
few ſpans long, who muſt multiply to many 
millions of millions, before b can cover the 
face of the earth, ſo as to tall it. What a 
ſmall portion of ſpace does man ' poſſeſs? and 
muſt not ſuch a diminutive thing as 1h. be 
ſwallowed up in the boundleſs extent of the 

material world, as a drop of water 8 
with the ocean, and eſcape the notice of the 
Creator? The former ſuppotition, of God's 
| * man, becauſe it is unworthy his 

a majeſty 
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185 and greatneſs to ſtoop 10 low, as a 
any 8 of bien, reflects upo ] 
erred neglect 
of "upon the Out of Gods 15 wing 0 
many other things to mind, is a Jiſha 
ment to his ommſcience and owing; tence. N. 
a knowledge and preſence which is infinite, 
the .heavens, and all their hoſts, bear” no. 
more Proportion. than a fingle Bak of find. 
Nor is it any more trouble to ſuch a Being 38 
God i is, to direct the affairs of mankind, at 
the ame time that he has other worlds, 00 
millions of other beings under his care; than 
it would be if man was the only crtature: ex- 
iftin ng. *Tis becauſe we meaſure (God by; Cur 
ſelves, that we run into ſuch imaginations. 
Great and little a are ſe ly relative forms ; one 


2 man, but zo C0 hes e itſelf i is 1 | 
tle.. A Behold, the nations are ds drop, , a 
bucket, and are counted as. the ſmall 4% of 
the. balance: 1 bold, be taketh up the 1fles as 
a very little en. And Lebanon 7s no 228 
ficient. to burn, nor the beaſts thereof ffficient 
for, a burnt- Hering. All nations before bim 
are as nothing, and they are counted to him 
leſs than nothing, and vanity. And what 
wonder, when he has meted out the heavens 
with a ſpan, and the heaven of heavens can- 

1 Mai xl. 12, &c. 4 Kings viii, 27 | 


. 
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net contain him. Let the extent of the crea- 


tion therefore be never fo, Ap cre 8 n 
he of as . Ae ook q 2 his 


eator thro” his Mi bord 4 e 
17 5 of affairs which ki ker has 1 oe; 


ids. Let us, form | uſt 2 prehenfiang 
& Baud efſence, and 27 mite 1 755 
Aout of God, and uch "thoughts 2s, th ele. 
will never dltturb us. bo we he. 

With others, gr offer up our requeſts.t0 £4 | 
in ſecret, we ſhall not be tempted to queſt ion 
: w c ether 1 0 hears” our VOICE, 1 N. ſup⸗ 


wok his 1 


po, Raft or 01 ner of th he eben 5 115 LA 
ſerv'd and. worthi d not iy. in 9 8 5 
languag es, but 9 erent worlds 185 ir one 
confideration, that che Works 
e de r e apes ih 
Bo doubts” and ſurmiſes. | The darkneſs 
and the li ht, the voice of mu ltitudes, ar 
the deepe Klence, the wideſt and femoteſt 
regions 15 the "ubiverſe, ang 3 Bare cloſet, 
are all alike 0 him. 79 ES ow 
'Havano thus removed the wrong car 


Rirafti ons wie WY, be * pk ANY hot 


1 I To inquire into 840 true nf * 15 
and it may be expreſsd in theſe vo parti 


culars. That the greatneſs of the heavens, 
. with 
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vious argument of the furprixing greatneſs 
of the Divine Majefiy : and that a ſerious 
refleftiom. upon the incomprehenſible great. 
neſs and majeſty. of God, as ſuggeſted to us 
by an attentive yiew of his works, will ob- 


lige us to admire. and celebrate hy coder: , 
ing goodneſs in the peculiar cate he takes of 
1. Tur greatneſs of the heavens, with 
all their glorious furniture, is an ebvious ar- 
gument of the ſurprizing greatneſs. of the 
Divine Majefly. The ſcriptures frequent- 
ly mention the greatneſs of God as chal- 
lenging our reſpect and adoration. *. 4- 
feribe ye greatneſs to our Cod. Great is the 
Lord, and greatly to be praiſed ; and bis great- 


'#efs is unſearchable. * The great, the mighty, 
and the terrible God. And wherein does his. 
greatneſz conſiſt ? or what is the foundatim 
af this honourable title, he grrat God? 
Greatneſs does not ſo much denote a ſingle 
attribute or perfection, as the high degree in 
which God poſſeſſes all perfection. He is 
great in every view of him, becauſe in every 
view of him he is infinite; infinite in all the 
perfections of his bleſſed nature, which diſ- 
tinguiſh him from, and exalt him inconceiv- 
ably above all other beings. More particu- 
Deut. xxxii. 3. : { Pal, cxly. 3 Nehem. 
— 5 


larly 
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larly his pr ence, his "knowledge, his power 
22 confpire to me him «por 
: great in our eyes , and ſtrike us with an holy | 
awe and venetation of him. Mine, 0 
Lord, is the greatneſs, and the power, and the 
zbry, and the vittary, and the majeſty : for 
alt that is in the beaven, and in the earth, is 
thine ; thine is the kingdom, O Lord, and 
| thou art exalted as head above all, ” The 
Tord is a great God, and a great King above 
all Gods. He 'telleth the number of tbe Hart; ; 
he calleth them all by their names, Great is 
the Lord, and of great power, bis underſtand. 
ing 1s infinite. I Whither ſhall T go from 
thy ſpirit ? or whether ſhall T flee from thy 
preſence ? if T aſcend up into heaven, | thou 
art there; if I make my bed in Hades, {in the 
deepeſt parts beneath,) thou art e. This 
is a glorious repreſentation of the divine im- 
menfity, or greatneſs of God's preſence, tho' 
the word greatneſs | be not there made uſe of. 
And as the px of Gol is ' extolled i in 


* £ 


e the Faden * „ Dichre his 1705 
among the B his marvellous works a- 
mong all nations : ty eat is the Lord, and 
greatly to be Braid alſo is to be feared 
above all gods. For all the 2 of the people 

"x . xxix. 11, »Pfal. xcy. 3. * Ibid. 
elxvii. 4, 5. | 7 Ibid. cxxxix, 7, 8. 1 Chron, 
xvi. 24. 2 
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gere idols, bus tee Lord made anen 
* Rememb er th 4 1 ou En, Jag 1 
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We know, him. 1 as 

bis years be ſhear 


ord is great, * 1 th 75 221 7s. W 1 


5, Mage ver, the I *d Pleaſed, that {7 


in beayen arid in,earth, in the ſeas, ang. in 
al "deep ae hed a 11 1515 5 


coyery de fire of of the, e e td 1 
FO Gat a 


minion e, Witl ut all b 8 hy 
. 75 


& them out ge tent, 10 du Lin * w 1 1 
eth the number of 7 the + ors, f 8 7 thigh PR A 
4% this day according. fo his are e 4 J they 
are all his ſervants 2 wha af end 13 
and all the, other radiant orbs. of light, ty | 
ſtations in the heayens at Proper | diſtances 
from one another, kindled up their fires, 
and preſerves. them unconſumed ?. impreſt 
their ſeveral . motions on the planets, Ani 
both reſcribed and directs their courſes, ſo 
that 3 never wander, but oo the fame 


OS mr? Sth Pſalm CXXXV, 8, 1 o Ja. . 
Halm Eri: 20 „„ 
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ae tet anétker ; "by means of 
Which: — thitneraBlc endes of living eren 
_ thies Which depend tlie infliietice of 
the . bodies ure per tüdtedk!? TIs 
nd itiprobable kat every Planes is an has 
bitable world j und that as our for; ſo every 
Gn of tis e, tak: its attending planets, 
_ whleh are Tipplicd- from it With licht and 
eat. r | 
$1445 Being who does all theſt” things ? 
ho has ſo many worlds created by his 

power; ad Hanging on His providence? Muſt 
rok the baue bè greater chan the ? Were 
God: # 1/42" (ivat up in a body as öur ſouls 
are, were he limited in his preſpfee as mali 
i, and could effect nothing But by efg — 
members and inftrumetits as w 4. 
would ter be ſome room for the Kleff 
£6 fadieule the belief 6f God's having created 
the world as an abſurd and impoflible thing, 
as the Epicurean does in * Cicero, © How 
© did God build the world; What Wheels, 
© What levers; what engines did he make uſs 
de Gf? What labourers had he to work un- 
ee der him? of how could air, and fire, and 
e Water, and earth, be obedlent Unto the 
3 Will of the archite& ? » But all theſe 
ate childiſn imaginations; God is anotlier 
dir, of Being, and acts alter another and 
more perfect manner. And 220 we Wore 
| 4 = Nat, Deor. lib. i. 


argue N 
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argue right, we muſt not ſay as ſome athe- 
ifical men have faid, God is like man, and 
no Being like to man could make the world, 
therefore the world was not made by an in- 
telligent Being, but came together by chance. 
To argue thus would be againſt al ſenſe 
and reaſon.” We ſhould: —.— lay, the 
world could not be more wiſely fram'd; than 
it is, if made by a Being of finite unn ſdum 
and power; it was, therefore made by ſuch a 
Being. It could not male itself, and as for 
chance it 1s nothing but an empty name; tis 
therefore moſt evident that it was made by 
a deſigning cauſe, who knew and intended 
what he did; and the excellency. of the cauſe 
may be gathered from the greatneſs of the 
effect. A ſingle ſurvey of the heavens, and 
much more an attentive. and repeated con- 
fideration of them, is enough to convince us 
of the incompreheyfible Hane and 117900 
of God. 
2. Ir is implied in chonronls,! thats ſerious 
reflection upon the incomprebenfible greatneſs 
and majefly of God, as they are diſcovered to us 
by an attentiye- view of his works, will oblige 
us to admire and celebrate his condeſcending 
goodneſs in the peculiar care he takes of mar. 
I have ſhown before that there is nothing 
unbecoming the perfections of God in his pro- 
vidential regard to his aworks, and particularly 
to man : but what is not unbecoming God, 
| | may 


T7. n f beg vit 54 = 
be eat condeſcenfion in him: 
— r . Nos. my 155 by 
the diſtance between he ſuperior and infe- 
rior, where this d/fance i is infinite, the, conde- 
ſeenfon muſt be '7yfrute. It is reckoned a 
mark of great condeſcenſion. for a very rich 
| man to viſit a very poor man and of ſtill 
greater for a' mighty monarch to lodge in the 
cottage of a beggar, who would be ready 
to cry out, I am not worthy thou ſhouldeſt come 
under ny roof : and yet between theſe there 
is an equality of nature, tho not of condition. 
What then ſhall we fay of the condeſcenſion, 
where the difference of nature, as well as of 
external fate is infinite? Such i is the diſtance 
between God and us. do is like unto the 
Tord our God, who dwelleth on high ? who hum- 
bleth himſelf to behold the things which are done 
in heaven, and in earth. The more elevated 
our views are of the majeſty and perfection 
of God, the more ſhall we be 1 7 57 to 
out, How great is thy eſs to the 
ren? of men ! 2 to ſay, What rela that 
thou art mindful of him? and the Jon of man, 
that thou vifiteft him? 
Tur our meditations may be more di- 
ſtint, and proceed in ſome method, let us 
range them under three heads. 
I. War is man, frail, imperfeft, fin- 
ful, flupid, angrateful man ? 2. What. 1 is 


* Pſalm cxili, 5, 6, 
man, 
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bas? 5 8 
A. Wa T. is man? . 41. You 
that man, as to his foul, and. in a ſtate of | 
Innocence and perfection, is a Being of great 
excellence and dignity ; but we would now 
conſider nan in another view, with regard 
to his body, as a fallen corrupted — 
and in a ſtate of great weakneſs, indigence, 
and impenfeckion. In this view ef hu uman 
nature we can humble man, as much as in 
the former we exalt him. And indeed up- 
. e wi for a ends 
and purpoſes, it is highly uſeful and ex 
22 1 10 both thei. * * wings . 
man may be bowed down, and the haughtine(s 
of man be made lem, and the 4 0 cee ne be 
exalted. Let us now conſider what is mar, 
i; e. frail, imperfeci, ſinful, Rupid, and un- 
grateful man, He cometh 15 as a flower, 
and is cut hun; he fleeth 4 ſe as a ſhadow, 
and continueth not. His body is only a little 
breathing clay, an handful of duſt, faſhioned 
with exquiſite skill, but quick] y "and caily 


Job xiv, 1, 2. 
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diſſi ipated again, - His ſtrength is but weak- 
neſs, his purſuits labour, and ſorrow, and diſ- 
appointment, and 5 his belt eſtate altogether 
. What a wretched thing is man 
sd. about with infirmities, beſet with 
pain and ſickneſs, perplexed with doubts, hur- 
ried this way and that by his paſſions, wan- 
dring in errors and miſtakes ; in a word, of 
fem days, and full of trouble I. What a fnful 
degenerate creature is man ! (Iam ſpeaking of 


man according to what he is moſt generally) 
his mind eſtranged from the 4nowledge, and his 
heart from the” love of God ; his eli irre- 


14 DB E% 


to vice; the beſt not bens lr innocent, and 
the, worſt. monſtrouſſy wicked! How little 
ſolid virtue and religion is there in the world! 
may we not ſay, that in ſome ages righteouſe 
neſs has been almoſt. baniſhed from the earth? 
What a fupid thing is man] he be- 
holds the hravens, but thinks not who ſtretch- 
ed them out above his head; he hath a thou- 
ſand. proofs of the infinite preſence. and almigh- 
ty — 5 of God continually thruſting them 
ſelves upon him, yet obſerves them not; nor 
is at all folicitous to obtain the favour of this 
glorious Being, or to adore and worſhip him 
The heavens, lend him their light, By which 


s Pal. xxxix. 5. 
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he travels from place to place, and hure 
his diverſions or his bufineſs; but has not h 
mind enlightned with the knowledge of God, | 
to whom it ought to point him hi There 
7s ng ſpeech or language where the voice of the 
heavens 17 not heard, by thoſe few who — 
tend to it; proclaiming the exiſtence and 
vidence;,” and unrivalled majeſty of the God 
who made this ample frame, and preſides 
over it : but man (I would only be-under- 
ſtood to ſpeak of the greater part) is ſenſi- 
ble of no ſuch voice, tis drowned by the 
noiſe of his own Pfons, and of the world 
about him ! --- What a ſtubborn um grateful 
thing is mar! diſobedient to the voice of 
reaſon, the checks of conſcience, the admoni⸗ 
tions of providence, the invitations of mercy, 
and the calls of God's word not to be 
vrought upon by promiſes or threatnir ngs, 
by a ſenſe of duty, or of intereſt, by pre- 
ſent enjoyments and ſufferings, or by the pro- 
ſpect of greater to come] unmindful of his 
greateſt benefattor, and forgetful of all his 
benefits ! what is man, in this view of him? 
We may further ask, what is the /n of 
nan? Little the wiſer or the better for the 
experience of ſo many ages before him, who 
approves the ſayings, and repeats the Voll es, 
and imitates the wices of his fore-fathers! 
hears or reads of the . of God with 


h Pſalm xix. 3. 


former 
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8 N generations, to whom hp things 
bappened as for enſamples, yet receives no in- 
ſtruction from it!] ſees them ſet up as lights 
to the mariner, yet daſhes upon the ſame 
rocks! If a foregoing age were as corrupt 
and diſſolute as the following in other re- 
ſpects, yet in this every following age is 
les. excuſable, that they had the examples 
of the! preceding to take warning by, and 
yet were not profited by them. What then 
is the /n of man? in Abe are the branches 
better than the frock ? the children than the 
fn 2 8 F 
0 N. What i is man, and what the fon of 1 man, 
that God ſhould ſhow him ſuch /fignal fa- 
wour and: kindneſs, as is herein intended by 
the expreſſions. of his being mindful of him, 
and uifiting. op ? What! is man as to his 40. 
chan the — _ crown him 8 25 and 
honour ? that when his body is taken from the 
duſt, his ful ſhould be inſdired. into him by 
God? that a creature who makes a part of 
the material world, ſhould alſo 1 5 to 
the world of ſpirits; that he ſhould have 
the ſame common mother with the beaſts. of 
the field, and the, ſame latber with the tt 
gels, of heaven d All that is viſible of men is 
2. frail; weak, dying body; ; but. this frail dy- 
ing body incloſes a ſoul that is reaſonable, 


and immortal ; ; a ſoul as much ſuperiar to 
.\ ns the 
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the ſouls of beaſts, as it is inferior to the or- 
der of angels, who, notwithſtanding their 
preheminence, wait upon him, and mini- 
ſter unto him: thus has God done to man, 
whom he delighteth to honour.- - -Again, 
what is man, or the Jon of man, that God 
ſhould introduce him into ſo glorious a ſcene, 
ſpread fo ſplendid | a canopy over his head, 
and adorn it with ſuch a profuſion of mag- 
nificence ; partly that it might be the object 
of his delightful contemplation, and mini- 
ter in various ways to his uſe and benefit ? 
for he appointeth the moon for ſeaſons, and the 
fin knoweth bis going down.” This ſeems to 
be included in the Phalmiſts meaning, when | 
T confider thy heavens, the avork of thy fingers, 
the moon and the Hard which- thou haſt. ordain- 
ed; what is man, that thou ſhouldet be thus 
mindful of him ? that thou ſhouldeſt give 
him this pledge of thy ſpecial regard; that 
while his abode is on ib or to 'which he is 
as it were chained down by a heavy body, 
he can hold a kind of commerce with the 
Ries? that he has for this purpoſe a bok not 
prone to the earth, like that of other ani- 
mals, but more erect, and eaſily turned up- 
ward to the heavens; ; on which, together 
with the eye of his boch, he is able likewiſe 
to fix the eye of his mind: This is a very 
great privilege, and ſo acknowledged by a 
Palm civ. 19. " 
 Hea- 


Sal f Pan viü. 3, 4. 34 


Heathen k, who thus 1 to his Maker: 
« Is it thy pleaſure that I ſhould depart out. 
ee of this great theatre the world? at _ 
«command I depart ; but before I go 

<< return thee all poſſible thanks that 8 
e haſt thought me worthy to be admitted 
< to this aſtoniſhing ſpectacle, to behold 
_ © thy works, and to ſtudy the adminiſtra- 
tions of th y providence.” Another Hea- 
then, Cicero, in a paſſage before cited, takes 
notice of the diſtinguiſhing goodneſs of God 
to mankind above all other animals in this 
reſpect, that they are made capable of con- 
templating the heavens. What are we ſin- 
ful duſt and aſhes, that we ſhould ift wp 
our eyes to the place where the honour of the 
doin majeſly dwelleth! that we are made in 
part for the glorious contemplation of heaven, 
and even for the emoyment of it too! For fo 
it is, that we may ſurvey the heavens as not 
only deſigned to entertain our fight, and ern- 
ploy our curiofity for a few years, in ſearch- 


ing out thoſe diſtant wonders, and to render 


our earth a lightſome and commodious ha- 

bitation ; but as the place whither we are to 
remove when we leave this world, if we ap- 
prove our fidelity during our ſtate of trial, 

and where we ſhall ſpend eternity in un- 
known delights, Lord, what is man, that thou 
art THus CORY of him ? that thou ſhouldeſt 


an IO 
2 3 3 
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ſo highly honour him, when he is ſo little 
ſenſible of the honour which is done him ? 
not only place him at firf in the midſt of 
this vaſt and glorious ſcene, but continue him 
in it, notwithſtanding he is ſo ſtupid as not 
to regard the operations of thy hands; thou gh 
he ſeldom raiſes his view to the heavenly re- 
gions, ſeldomer to God, but delights to 
on things beneath, and with hovering 
thoughts flies hither and thither, loth to 
quit this ſtage of vanity and confuſion, 
though he cannot find where to reſt his 
feet ?- What is man, weak, ſinful man, 
that thou makeſt him to have dominion over 
the works of thy hands ? that thou haſt put all 
things under bis feet, all ſheep and oxen, yea 
and the beaſts of the field, the fowl of the air, 
and the fiſhes of the ſea, and whatſoever paſſes 
_ through the paths of the ſeas? as the author of 
this Pſalm further purſues his meditations. 
He cauſeth graſs to grow for the cattel, and 
berbs for the ſervice of man, that be may bring 
forth food out of the earth, and wine that 
maketh glad the heart of man, and oil to make 
his face to ſhine, and bread which ſtrengthen- 
eth man's heart. O Lord, how manifold are 
thy works, in goodneſs as well as  1ſdom ha; 
thou made them all The earth is full of thy 
riches, and all theſe riches baſt _ com- 
mitted to the cuſtody of man ! Lis true, 
1 Pſalm Civ. 14, &C. | 


man 
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mam being a nner, the ground is in ſome 
love curſed for his ſake; thorns and thiſtles 
does it bring forth to bim, and in the ſweat 
of bis face he eats bread, till be return to 
the duſt from whence he was taken. The earth 
does not yield its increaſe ſo wlhngly, or ſo 
largely, nor other creatures Obey his com- 
mand ſo readily; yet ſtill this ff creature 
is /eberally provid ed for: the labour to which 
he! is obliged is no more than neceſſary as a 
preſerwative from, or a cure of many vices; 

and he has the ſervice and uſe of inferior 
creatures upon innumerable occaſions. As 
it is, while an is at his eaſe, and advanced 
3 little higher than ordinary, he is apt to 
grow wanton, and forget himſelf; ſo that 
the preſent ſtate is as free from inconveni- 
ences, and as plentifully ſupplied with de- 
D lights, as it can well be, conſiſtently with its 
being a /mful ſtate, and a ſtate of trial for 
eternity. Lord, what i is man, ungrateſul man, 
that thou art mindful of him, who forgets thee 
days without number ?---Again, what is the 
ſen of man, that thou v ;fiteſt him? that not- 
withſtanding one ape treads in the ſteps of 
another, and will not be reformed, yet thou 
art pleaſed to perpetuate the guilty provok- 
ing race? that thou viſiteſt him with thy 
tender mercies, and with life and being, 
makeſt them to tranſmit the fame enjoy- 


m Gen. iii, 17, &c. - 
| — 4 ments. 
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ments and comforts to poſterity ? Certainly 
we have not deſerved this, O Lord, at thy 
hands! We have deſerved that thou ſhouldeſt 
cut off man from the earth, leaving it a: 

tion to the more innocent beaſts Above all, 


what 1s man, frail, finful, ſtupid, ungrateful 
man, that thou ſhouldeſt :exalt his nature to 


ſuch a degree of dignity in the perſon of bis Re- 


deemer, and by that means fill him with ſuch 


glorious hopes and erpectations ? This Pſam 
is thought to have its ultimate reference to 
the Meſſiah, and is applied to him in the 
Inſpired writings. In that he put all thmgs 
in ſuljectiom to man, be left nothing that is nt 
put under him. But now we be not yet all 

things put under him : (the dominion of man 
over the inferior creation does not come up 
to the fulneſs and loftineſs of theſe expreſ- 
ſions) but we ſee Feſus, who was made a lit- 
tle lower than the angels, for the ſuffering of 

death, crowned with glory and honour, that be, 
by the grace of God, ſhould tafte death for every 

man. The Son of God humbling imſelf to to 
become man, man is exalted to the honour 
of being a ſon of God; and if a ſon, then an 
heir of God, and joint beir with Feſus Chriſt. 
And the value of the inheritance is anſwer- 
able to the dignity of the relation: for the 
children of God o an inheritance ncorruptible, 


_ ® Feb. ii. 8, 9. * Rom, viii, 17. 71 Pet. i. 4. Heb. 
vi. 20. John xiv. 2. 
88 
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wndlefiled, and that fadeth not „is re- 
ſerved in the heavens ; whither EDS 
zs for us entered, there to prepare manfions of 
glory and felicity, for man noho is a worm, 
and for the * ſon of man who is a worm. Lord, 
_ «chat is man, that thou haſt choſen this way 
to expreſs thy mindfulneſs of him ? --- That 
which crowns all is what follows: - 
3. YHAT is man, hat Thou whoſe 
| groatnef and majeſty the heanens themſelves 
but fazntly repreſent, ſhouldeſt be mindful bf 
him, and ſtoop to viſit him with thy tender 
| compaſſion | ? * There are no works like to thy 
works ; and much leſs is there any among 
the mighty to be compared unto ther; to whom 
the b:ghe/? ſeraph, and the meaneſt worm bear 
the ſame proportion; between finite and in- 
| finite there being no proportion at all. And 
when this great God takes the affairs and 
intereſts of mankind under his care and 
management, muſt not his googneſs and con- 
deſcenſon be as great as his majeſty, both de- 
ſerving, in the higheſt degree, our admiration 
and praiſes ? The compariſon here is not 
between an and otber creatures, ſome of 
-whom he excels as he is excelled by others ; 
but between man and his Creator, where 
we preſently ſee there is no room for com- 
pariſon: for who is there, that. having con- 
templated the boundleſs extent of the di- 
2 Job xxv. 6. r Pfal, INXXIX, 6. 


vine 
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vine Being and perfections, can forbear ha- 
ving the moſt diminutive notion of himſelf, 
and thinking that the propher- has not fully 
expreſs d the diſtance between God and 
man, when he faith of God, that he At- 
teth upon the circle of the earth, and the in- 
habitants thereof are as graſboppers before 
him? as indeed no word whatſoever can 
deſcribe this diſtance, : nor thought compre- 
hend it. To the eternity of God the-whole 
duration of time is but a moment, and al 
place but a point to his zmmen/ity ; yea, not 
ſo much: what then is man, that God ſhould 
be mindful of him? and the ſon of man, that 
be ſhould vifit him ? Solomon having finiſhed 
the temple, one of the moſt grand and mag- 
nificent ſtructures that ever was, tho' he had 
| the. promiſe of God to his father David to 
encourage his hope of the divine favour and 
preſence, yet, when he conſidered how un- 
equal to the greatneſs of his Majeſty any 
building made with hands, or even heaven 
itſelf was, he could not ſufficiently admire 
the condeſcenfion of the Almighty. * And 
will God in very deed dwell with men on the 


earth ? behold heaven, and the heaven of hea= 


vens cannot contain thee ; how much leſs this 
houſe which I have built ! * Yet. thus ſaith 


the bygh and lofty one, who inbabiteth eter- 


nity, whoſe name is holy, I duell in the high 
r | and 
f If, xl. 22, * 2 Chron, vi. 18, * Ifa, lvii, 15. 
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adds e ;\. with bim alſo that is of @. 
— Aal Had ſpirit, to wy the _ rit 
of the humble, and to revive the heart of the 
contrite ones. Let the candeſcenſion- be never 
ſo amazingly great, men of à humble. and 
contrite beart, need not doubt that God 
will not only be mindful of them, but % 


them; not only /t, but dwell with then; 


and . with them in order to revive 
and comfort them with his gracious preſence. 
- - - Before I leave this particular, I would 
obſerve one thing to prevent miſtakes, and 
that is, concerning the admrableneſs of the 
divine condeſcenſun. When we ſay that 
the goodneſs and condeſcenſion of the ſu pream 
Being call for our admiration, the meaning 
is conſidered apart by themſelves ; ; for ſo con- 
ſidered, nothing can be more admirable, be- 
cauſe nothing can be greater, It is natural 
to admire any. object that is of uncommon 
grandeur and excellency, and much more 
then if the object be ſingular and unpa- 
rallel'd, which is the caſe here: but then, 
thou gh the goodneſs and condeſcenſion of 
| God are wonderful in themſelves conſidered, 
yet it is no way wonderful when we con- 
ſider goodneſs as a moral perfection, and found- 
ed in wi/dom, and therefore inſeparable from 
the divine nature, that God ſhould thus con- 
deſcend. It is not ſtrange that a Being of 
infinite goodneſs ſhould at? like himſelf ; * 
| | e 
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be who 7s good ſhould d good, and take care 
of his own works, and even forgive and re- 
ward ſinful imperfect creatures, as often as 
he ſees it fit and becoming him to do it. 
We may apply the ſame obſervation to all 

the divine perfections; each of them „ngiy 
demands our adniration,. much more 41 
of them together. We are aſtoniſhed at 
the contemplation of the eternity, immenſity, 


almi 858 power, and infinite knowledge f 


; but we are not aſtoniſhed that a Be- 
ing . has one or more of theſe perfections 
ſhould have all ; that an efernal ſelf-exiftent 
being ſhould be immenſe; or that a Being 
eternal and immenſe, ſhould be infinite in 
knowledge and power. We eaſily apprehend, 
or ſuppoſe a connection between theſe, and 
all other attributes, which g in the | 
idea of an all perfet? natare.”- -.*- 
LzT me mention a few practical r re- 
flections out of many which this you 
offers. 
1. LE T us more frequently eviifider the 
works of God, particularly the heavens, the 


work of his fingers ; 3 the fun which he has | 


given to rule the day, and the moon to rule 
the night, attended with an innumerable 
train of ſtars, as they appear to the eye 
much inferior to the 3 but in reality 
much greater and nobler bodies; all theſe 
has his hand made, and made in number, 

„„ weight 


— 
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weight and meaſure. The urls of the 
Lord are great, ſought out of all. them who 
have pleafure therein. There is a philoſophical 

inquiry into the works of God, for which 
no one who has leiſure and capacity for it is 
to be blamed; but rather commended, if it 


: gether excluded from this ſearch. - A common 
_ underſtanding may receive much inſtruction 


from a ſerious view of the creation; and 
diſcern enough to produce a hope perſuaſion 
of the being, and providence,” and d. per fections 
of a firſt. — Did we r make 


our thoughts dwell upon this ſubject, 
would not reſt till they had found out God 
in his 20, though — could neyer find 


him aut to perfection. The ſtudy of God's 
vori is very properly joined with that, of 


his word; | from one of which. there'is an 
eaſy tran ſition; to the other of this we . 


a remarkable inſtance in the xix'* Pſalm, 


which begins with a devout acknowledge- 
ment of the glory of God in his works, (The 


heavens declare: the glory of God, and the fir- 
mament.. ſheweth, bs handy -work) and con- 


tinues in this ſtrain to hy 7. yerſe ; where 
the Pſalmiſt proceeds to conſider and. cele- 
brate: the — of God T's. word; 3 The 
1 Pal. cri. a. i 21 


13980 ; 9 a 


law 


be managed with due caution and modeſty, | 
and directed to the promoting a ſpirit. of 
piety; but no reaſonable. creature is alto- 


> Wd ˙· . =-. Ab op. . - 
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law of the Lord is perfect, converting the ſoul ; 
the teftimony of the Lord is fure, tn Wiſe 
the imple: | The works and word of God 
will mutually lend light one to the other; 
and the mixed knowledge, which is derived 
from them in conjunction, will yield great 
fatisfaQtion to a ed rb ns one rug 
mind. 
2. LET us ebrify God for his ſuper- 
eminent greatneſs and 'majefty + let us en- 
deavour to have our minds poſſeſs'd with 
the moſt enlarged apprehenfions, and the 
moſt awful ſenſe of it ; and theſe will na- 
turally expreſs themſelves i in a ſuitable man- 
ner in our actions and behaviour. In our 
common converſation we ſhall be ſo influenced 
by theſe right notions of God, and right 
Hections towards him, as never to ſpeak of 
this great and lorious Being but with 7eve- 
rence,; ſo far Fatt wie be from a difpoſition 


to trifle with his tremendous: name, to uſe 


it in profane oaths and curſes, or to break 
our jeis upon religion. We ſhall be alſo 
leſs likely to forget God, and to do any 
thing whereby we ma y diſpleaſe him; when 
our ſouls are poſſeſed with a deep ſenſe of 
his infinite power, and preſence,and knowledge. 
In this caſe we ſhall and in awe: and not 
Fm againſt him. And not leſs in our reli- 
grous actions and duties, but rather more, 
ſhall we find the uſe of this inward ſenſe of 
The - 
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the divine greatneſs and majeſty. Are we 
to approach God in acts of #vorſhip ? his 
tetrors will make us afraid to give way to 
careleſſneſs and indevotion of ſpirit; our 
minds will be ſeized with a holy read; our 
thoughts reſtrain'd from wandering, and 
our behaviour compoſed to an unaffected 
ſeriouſneſs: remembring with whom we 
have to do, we ſhall not be in fo much 
danger of giving offene to others by any 
improprieties in our demeanour, while we 
are before God, or drawing upon our ſelves 
the reproaches of our own minds; by this 
means, every duty we perform Wit afford 
us more preſent ſatisfaction, more pleafure 
in the review, and more advantage in the 
effects and conſequences: of it. And indeed; 
ſuch an abiding conviction as this Lam re- 
commending of the divine greatneſs, s no 
more than neceſſary to repreſs the rb 'of 
ſome tempers ; for 'which reaſon I would, 
in a particular manner, adviſe ſuch perſons 
do ſeaſon their e with unn of this 
nature. F £3 x 
LIT us give. God the gbry of His 
ae and condeſcenfion, both to man bd 
general, and to oui ſelves in particular. 
I. To mam in general, for whom God 
has made abundant” proviſion of the good 
things of this life; 117 9 rain from 


4,462) 1 heaven, 


7 Acts xiv. 17. 
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leauen, and fruitful He, aud filling their 
bearts with. ford and gladneſs, God's ſpecial 
regard to mankind, ng children of his 
family, is; viſible to the moſt careleſs ob- 
ſerver; who, if not void of all thought, 
cannot but take notice how. all things about 
us are ſo ordered, as to be ſubſervient to 
our uſe and benefit. And as the apoſtle 
Paul reaſons in another caſe, having cited 
the /aw which forbad muzzling the — of 
the ox. which treadeth aut, the corn, Does 
God tale care for onen? er ſaith be. it al. 
together fon aur ſakes? for our — u doubt 
this is dritten: ſo we may lay here, Doth 
God tate care of the body? - — has he re- 
ſpect only to chat ? or is the Foul the prin- 
cipal object of his care? and. i is it for the 
fake of that chieſy that providence has done 
ſo much to guard and accommodate. this 
bodily life? doubtleſs it is. We ſee all 
men ſhare in the bounties of providence, and 
ve cannot therefore reaſonably, think that 
any are excluded from "oll:voſſitility of ob- 
taining the grace of God. A juſter. notion 
of the vr of God, would contribute to 
give us more generous ſentiments in this 
matter. Is it agreeable to the grandeur. of 
God's works, and much more to the grandeur 
of his berfeckime, particularly of his: gvad- 
refs, which is diffuſed like the influences of 


z 1 Cor. ix. 10. 0h 
Cc 
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the heavens over the creation? Is it agree 
able to theſe, and to his relation of Creator 
and Preſerver, which he bears in common 
to all mankind, to form ſuch narrow notions 
as ſome do of bis grace; who ſuppoſe the 
mercy of God and the merits of Chriſt's 
death to be finite, and yet at the ſame 

time Amit the effects of both, without any 
reaſon for it, either in the nature of things, 
or in the word of God? When we confider 
the heavens, the work of God's fingers, the 
moon and the ſtars which he has ordained ; 
have we. the greateſt - reaſon to cry out, 
What is man, that thou art mindful of = 
and the fon of man, that thou viſiteſt him ? 
this muſt be upon ſuppoſition that God 
does not provide for the body, and altogether 
neglect the ſoul; for ſurely that God has 
given us ſouls capable of life and immorta- 
| Iity, but has with-held from the greater 
part of mankind the means and hopes of en- 
Joying any happineſs beyond and greater 
than that of the preſent life, are things 
hardly conſiſtent one with the other. And 
eſpecially may we thus reaſon in reſpect of 
thoſe to whom the goſpel is revealed ; when 
all have the fame outward means of grace, 
the fame invitations, and the ſame motives : 
that God ſhould confine his inward aſfiſtance 
neceſſary to render all the reſt effectual to 
a few, only to ſhow his arbitrary pleaſure; 
. IV. A 1 When 
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when the contrary proceedi would repre- 
ſent his goodneſs 5 Neve moſt: amiable light, 
and make it appear moſt worthy of God, 
and ſuitable to ls 1 finite greatneſs; is a 
thing ſo unlikely, that 1 lefs than the 
whole current of Scripture, ainly bearing 
that way, is ſufficient to ice us to be- 
lieve it: whereas, thanks be to God, there 
is no doctrine more plainly revealed in ſcrip- 
ture than that of ener redemption. = 
2. Le T us give God the glory of his 
goodneſs and conde eſcenfion to our ſehves in par- 
ficular. How precious have his thoughts of 
mercy towards us been] how great has been 
the ſum of them ! if ue would reckon them 
up, they are more than can be numbered. 
Inſtances occur every day and every moment 
of his kind remembrance of us; *tis be- 
cauſe he remembers us, that our fouls have 
not long fince dwelt in filence and forget- 
fulneſs : his providence at once ſupplies the 
comforts of life, and guards thern too ; de- 
fends us from innumerable evils, and from 
death, which in a variety of ſhapes beſets 
our goings. He hath granted us life and 
favour, and his viſitation has preſerved our 
fpirit. Hath he not viſited us in our tetnþ- 
tations, and troubles, and afflictions; re- 
fforing our ſouls, and leading them in the 


* Pal. cxxxix, 17, 2 o Job . 
Pſal. xxiii. 3. | | 


paths 
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paths of righteoufuſs fir his name's ſake ? 


But it may be ſaid, he does not always 

viſit us in mercy, but © viſits our tranſgreſſions 
with a rod, and our 9 = ſtripes. 
And what then ? as long as he does not take 
his loving-kindneſs from us, nor ſuffer his 
faithfulneſs to fail. The mercy of God is 
ſhown in ſending an afflictionm when it is 
needful, as well as in removing it when the 
proper time for removing it is come. "Tis 
our happineſs which God deſigns, in all the 
diſpenſations of his providence ; and what- 
ever the means be that promote this good 
end, we have reaſon to be thankful for 
them: nay, we ſhould eſteem it an in- 
| Nance of God's fatherly love and gracious - 
condeſcenſion, that he will take us under 
his tuition and diſcipline, and chaſten us as 
often as we need correction; ſaying as Fob, 
* What is man, that thou ſhouldeſt magnify 


bim? and that thou ſhouldeft ſet thy heart 


upon him? that thou ſhouldeſt viſit him every 
morning, and try bim every moment? that 
God ſhould make uſe of ſuch various me- 
thods, and leave no way untried to bring us 
home unto himſelf ; to reduce us to a juſt 
ſenſe of our own weakneſs and emptineſs, 
and that of offer things; and to engage us 
to mind in earneſt the things which belong 
to our everlaſting peace ? Ei. 
4 Pal. Kxxix. 32, 33. Job vii. 17, 18. 
| A a 2 To 
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To conclude, Let us not only acknows- 
ledge the wonderful condeſcenſion of the great 
God, in his goodneſs to man in general, and 
to us in particular (this alone is not giving 
him the glory due for his goodneſs) but let 
us continually a# and behave under the in- 
fluence of the divine benefits. As God a- 
| bounds in the expreſſions of his kindneſs 
and compaſſion to us, let us abound in 
thankſgivings, and in all the Fruits of holi- 
neſs, and goodneſs, and condeſcenfion,. which. 
are by Chriſt, to the glory and praiſe of God. 
It will be bad indeed, if all the favours of 
God be loſt upon us, and we ſhow by our 
behaviour that we have not God in all our 
thoughts; or that our thoughts of God, if 
we have any, are of no influence to re- 
ſtrain us from evil actions, or prompt us to 
thoſe which are good; but we follow our 
own fancies and inclinations, juſt as if there 
was no God in heaven, or none that was 
mindful of us upon earth. If, when we 
think of the greatneſs and goodneſs of God, 
we may well ſay as the Pſalmiſt, What is 
man, that thou art mindful of him? or the 
fon of man, that thou viſiteſt bim? what 


ſhall we ſay of thoſe, who, after they have 


received a thouſand teſtimonies of this con- 
deſcending goodneſs of God to them, are not 


at all affected by it, ſo as to make him the 


leaſt returns of gratitude and obedience ?_ 
What 
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What are ſuch perſons but a diſgrace to the 
human kind; not deſerving the name of 
men, of reaſonable beings, and unworthy of 
the leaf regard from God? God honours 
man by taking him under the charge of his 
vigilant providence ; they daily and hourly 
diſhonour God. God forbid we ſhould not 
know how to make a better uſe of the me- 
ditation we have been now upon : it ſhould 
often return into our minds, and produce a 
| zeal to order our whole converſation aſter 
ſuch a manner, that tho' we are not, and 
cannot be, properly deſerving of all that 
kindneſs and mercy which the Maker of 
heaven and earth is pleaſed to ſhew us; yet 
we may have a meetneſ5 to partake of his 
. favours, and improve them all to his glory, 

and to our final happineſs in the world to 
come ; where the fulleſt communications 
of his goodneſs will cauſe us, with rapture 
unknown before, to cry out, What is man, 


that thou art thus mindful of him? 
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I And about the ninth hour Feſus cried 
with à loud voice, Eli, Eli, la- 
ma ſabachthani? ht is 10 Jay, 
My God, my God, his wal cho 


2 f 7 Hoca en me? 


HE nem of the Son of God, 

taken with all its circumſtances, is 
the moſt ſurprizing event that ever was. 
*Tis wonderful to think that ſo. great and 
divine a perſon ſhould come down into our 
world ; ſtill more wonderful to confider the 
bumble form”? in which he appeared, and the 
entertainment he met with. * He came to 
his own, and his'own received him not; th 
who ſhould have reverenced, deſpiſed, bated, 
and. put him to death. But the mot won» 
derful thing of all is, that the boly and 
righteous God ſhould ſeem to countenance 

3 John! i. II. 


the 
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the injuſtice of men, and leave the perſon. . 
whom he loved beſt of all the beings ca- 
pable of bearing his image, in the R of 
his moſt cruel and implacable enemies. 
The taunts and inſults of the changeable 
multitude, as he hung upon the croſs, and of 
their wicked priefts and proud rulers, moved 
him little; but here he cries out as one 
overcome with grief and aſtoniſhment, My 
God, my God, ' why haſt thou forſaben me? 
« At my apprehenſion my diſciples * fanſcot 
me and fled, and I am now forſaken of 
all the world, no help or ſuccour nigh ; 
„ dut do not thou forſake me, O my Fa- 
ther! let me not be as one whom thou 
* haſt caſt off; as one who has no intereſt 
« in thy favour and approbation ; no title 
eto thy compaſſion !” This meh 1s 
| borrowed from the xxii Pſalm, which be- 
gins with theſe words, 75 Ged my God, 
why haſt thou forſaken me ? why art thou þ 
fer from helping me, and from the words a 
my r0arin Rnd if it be aſked, why our 
Saviour hoſe to expreſs himſelf on this oc- 
caſion, in the language of David, raus pro- 
bable reaſons may be given for 8 
1. Tur the Jews might call 7 mind 
the great reſemblance between his caſe, and 
that of this 7/luſtrious king and prophet, The 
time was, when his © adverſaries were chief, 
b Matth. xxvi. 56. © Pfal. Ixix. 4. Be 


and 
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tb proſperous; but as for him- 


elf, he faith, re 


man; @ reproach of men, and deſpiſed of the 


people. All that ſaw him laughed "him to 


ftorn 5 they ſhot out the lip, they ſhook the 
"head, 22 be ruſted e. the Lord the be 


Lord's 9 bra kim; in hi faffer- 
ings, be truſted in God, let him deliver him 
nod, if he awill have him ; they reviled hm 
juſt after the ſame manner as David's ene- 
mies did him: and that the parallel might 
be ſtill the more remarkable, as they imi- 
tated the language of David's enemies, be 
takes the words of David himſelf, My God, 
my God, why baſt thou * me? in which 
he intiruates a liłeneſi of characters between 
David and himſelf, and between the ene- 
mies of that good man, and his own. In 
both caſes innocence and virtue were borne 
dowyn by violence, and eclipſed under a cloud 
of ufferings ; While the wicked triumphed, 
: the vile F men were exalted. Could 
the Fews argue from the power'and fucceſs 
which heaven, for wiſe reaſons, had allow'd 
them, to the r7ghteouſneſs' of their cauſe ? 
no more than the /6n3 of violence in the 
N days could, from” the like — 
Pal, xi. i. 6, 7, B, 1 
infer 
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infer the ſuſtice of theirs: or could they 
reaſonably eher againſt Cbriſt, that if he 
had been a ut man, God would have re- 
deemed him from his diſtreſs ?..ſuch an ob- 
tion can have nothing in it, or muſt fall 
as heavily: upon the royal Plaimift, who 
made the ſame complaint of being for /aken, 
and in the ſame paſſionate expreſſions as 
dur Saviour here does. They muſt there- 
fore condemn both as hated and: rejected: of 
God, or neither. | : 
a. TE other: reaſon 55 Chriſt's making 
the words of this Palm might be, that this 
Palm was allowed to belong to the Meſſiah, 
and to have its ultimate completion in him. 
Thus was it foretold, that the Meſſiab ſhould 
fuffer; and thus did David, who was a Hype 
of his greater Son, being moved by a pro- 
phetic ſpirit, deſcribe his preſſures and com- 
plaints in words which did likewiſe ſuit the 
amitybe, and were ſome of them more ex- 
ackly fulfilled in him, than they were in the 
He; particularly theſe remarkable words, 
they pierced my hands and my feet; which 
can only be underſtood in a very faurativie 


fenſe, as applied to king David, but had [ 


a literal accompliſhment in Chriſt. To ſig- 
nify that he was 1% per ſon foretold in this 

Pjalm, our dying Lord makes the complaint 
his &wn ; and thus, after his crucifiers. had 
| As 
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as it were challenged, him to make = 
his title to this character : © Tf thou- be Te . 
Son of God, come down from the croſs. In 
this challenge the chief prieſts, and be, ; 
and elders, joined with the multitude, ſay: 
ing, be ſaved others, himſelf he. cannot + ſave, | 
F be be the king of Hrael, let him now 
come. down from the croſs, and wwe will be- 
lieve him. Theſe two, the Son of Gad, 
and the king of Ijrae!, were among the 
titles of the Meſfiah, or Chriſt, To this 
challenge Chriſt as it were anſwers, by com- 
plaining to God in the words of that Fſalm, 
which had its chief reference to the Meſſab, 
and making the very ſame complaint which : 
it was predicted the Meſiab ſhould make; 
hereby as it were witneſſing with his ding 
breath to the truth of his miſſion, which it 
is incredible he would have done, if he had 
not been the perſon he pretended to be. In 
our farther meditations on this mournful 
complaint of our Bleſſed Saviour, let us 


4 ConsIDER the ſtyle he makes aſs of, 
in n addreſſing himſelf to God, My God, my 
God. 

II. Tux import of this ſad i or 
lamentation, of the crucified Jeſus; or what 


he meant by his Peng A of God. 


e * Matt, xxvii. 40, Sc. 


III. Tux 
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III. Tur e of en chus —_ 
his beloved . E 


: I. Lev us briefly confer © che hl which 
our dying Lord uſes in addrefling himſelf to 
God, My God, my Ged. This ſeems to 
denote his innocence, his choice of God for 

bis God, and his fl m_ and wh ut in 


him. 


e. Ris . 1 not fone 
ners; this he well dane . therefore would 
not tve taken the liberty of this familiar 
appellation, if he had dl ſuch a one. 
&« * T have not ſat with vain perſons, neither 
* have T gone in with diſſemblers. I have 
« bated the congregation of evil deers ; and 
* have not fat with the wicked, unleſs it was 
c to convert them from the evil of their 
72 * Ways. T have always walked in mine inte- 
fy, have loved that which is god, and 

0 _ led all righteouſneſs : and wwhy then 
* haſt thou forſaken me? I know of no rea- 

* ſon for this in myſelf. Are not thine eyes 
* upon the righteous, and thine ears open to 265 
« their cry? oy then ſo far from - me, 
« who never knew any ſin, nor fail'd in any 
< one point of my duty?” Theſe words 
can ſignify no leſs than a conſcrouſneſs of his 
integrity at the time of our Saviour 8 uſing 


c Pal, xxvi. &c, 
them ; 
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chem; at that very time his heart was ſo 
far from reproach l him, as to applaud 
every action of his life, and fill him with 
great peace and afluranoe. h 

2. CnRISsT might well tay, My Ca 
my God, becauſe he had chr/en 200 ahh, 
him for fuch, and lov'd and delighted in 
him with a fame of devotion which an- 
gels themſelves cannot equal. My foul 
« has ſaid, thou art my portion, © Gord! 
«© Thou art more to me than the whole 
c cord beſides; more than that heaven 
« where I reſided before I had br {uh 
re pared for me; for whom had I in heaven 
ec zur thee ] and what then is there upon 
* earth that I cam defire beſides thee ; upon 
e this earth, <which I have always deſbi ;fed 


© its honours, its riches, and its pleaſures ? 

* Thy love, 0 my father! has been my 
« all, all my aim, and all my reward; 
«. and: my love makes me put ſuch a value 
* on thine: whence then is this preſent 
_ diſtance from the Son of thy boſom ? 


e why doſt thou forſake him, whoſe heart 


e ig. joined to thee with ſuch a ſtrength of 
<« affe&tion, that I can never depart from 
© thee, never be under the leaft . N 

tion to A it 

3. TursE words, My God, my God, 
3 ply the lia! confidence and truſt which 
| Chriſt * in his * ather, at the very 


time 
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time that he complained fo tenderly of his 


having forſaken him. Though. be ſlay me, 
© yet ail Iput my truſt in him. I have no 


A 


c 


doubt of his vl though like the ſun it 
te now hides itſelf, and ſuſpends its cheer- 
e ing beams. The relation is not broken 
ce off between us, but ſubſiſts as ſtrong and 
e inviolable as ever. I am well aſſured of 
t it, and therefore will not ceaſe to ſay, my 
* God whatever darkneſs overſpreads me. 
1 have done nothing to forfeit his fayour, 
e and I know he is too juſt, as well as good, 
te to deprive me of it without a cauſe,” — 
But what then means this tender and 
ſionate complaint, My God, my God, why 
haſt thou forſaken me 22 which is the next 
thing to be conſidered. | 


II. In what ſenſe then was Chriſt 7K alex 
* God in his paſſion ? 4 


1. ARE we to believe that God was an- 
ry with his well-beloved fon ? was his 
heart turned againſt him, and his Jove to- 
| wards him for ſome time interrupted ? did 
the wrath of God fall upon this ſacrifice like 

fire from heaven, and as it were conſume it, 
as he ſaith of his own Seal? Some perſons 

have talked after this crude, not to ſay ſhock- 
ing manner. They firſt ſuppoſe an impoſfi- 
ble exchange of perſons * Chrift and 
thoſe 
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thoſe he d 40 redeem, as if their ſins were 
properly imputed to him, the guilt as well 
as the puniſoment of them; jar by virtue of 
this inputation he was the greateſt of ſinners 
who really new no: ſin in his own perſon: 
and then having ſuppoſed this impſſible ex- 
change of perſons, they next ſuppoſe another 
impoflibility, but which. -naturally follows, 
the former. being granted, that during the 
time of our Saviour's ſufferings, God carry d 
it towards him as if he had been realh:a.fin- 
ner, one laden with iniguity, whom he 
therefore haded with his <orath; Theſe 
things 1 call 3mpoſſible; for how in the na- 
ture of things could they poſſibly be? how 
could the ſame perſon- at the ſame time be 
both innocent and guilty, the object of the 
| tre of God, and of his 2orath ? or how 
could the righteous judge of the world, who 
is infinite in knowledge, reckon things: and 
: perſons to be what they : really. were nat? 
Is it ſo very difficult to diſtinguiſh between 
the &e&#s and conſequences of Cod s diſplea- 
ſuroe againſt ſinners, and that diſpleaſure it 
ſelf © between the puniſhment + ſin, and 
the guilt of \fin ? the guilt, which inſepara- 
bly adheres to the ee himſelf who did 
the guilty action. Might not Chriſt in ſuch 
a degree, and for ſo. long a time as was a- 
greed in the counſels of heaven between the 
Fatlier and Him, ſuffer the former; While 
| Vor. IV. B b 0 


8 
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he had nothing to do with the Larter, and 
could have nothing to do with it? and this 
is the whole meaning of theſe expreſſi 

in which Chriſt is ſaid to have been ⸗ Pace 
in, that is, a /in-offering, (for ſo the origi- 
nal expreſſion is known 1 to ſignify}. 
and to have * born our fins in his own body on 
the tree, i. e. the pains and death. which 
were the puniſhment of ſin; it being com- 
mon in ſcripture to put fin for the — 
ment of it. By theſe, and ſuch like forms 
of expreſſion, no more is intended, than 
that our Redeemer did % far ſtand in the 
room of ſinners, as by his ewn. free conſent to 
be liable to ſuffer a great many inſelicities, 
and death itſelf: upon their account : but 


the * wrath or diſpleaſure of God, properly 


fpeaking, he never did, nor could lie under. 
The death of Chriſt is repreſented as an act 
of the nt confummate obedience : being 
found in faſhion as a man, he humbled bimſelf | 
and became obedrent unto death, even the death 
of the croſs. * T come, faith he, to do thy 
will, when a body "was prepared for him, in 
which he was to "ho one ſacrifice for fins 
for ever; becauſe it was not poſſible the blood 
of bulls and of goats ſhould take away fins. 
And ſo very acceptable was this 4 if obe- 
dence to the Father, that his love to him, 


1 2 Cor. v. 21. 1 f Pet. ii. 24. Phi ii, 8. 


* Hebr. x. 4, Cc. 3 def 1 
7 ervedly 


Boba MM" 46. 37% 
dener great as it was before, was en- 
creaſed by this means; therefore does my. 
Father Ive me, BE CauSE I lay dum 
Ie for my ſheep. And how, confintly wi 1 
all this, cou the anger of God fly out a- 
gainſt him, at the very time he was per- 
forming an act of obedience, by which he 
recommended himſelf in the moſt effectual 
manner to the fore and afprobation' of: the. 
Father? The voice from heaven, at the 
baptiſm and trangſiguration of out Saviour, 
might have been repeated alſo at his cruri- 
Axion; This is my beloved fon, in ubm I am 
well pleaſed ; and never better pleaſed than 
* now, that he is approving his obedience 
ce and reſignation to me, and his love to 
<« mankind, at the expence of his own va- 
< luable life; though I ke it needful 50 
e withdraw from him for a ſeaſon. 
2. Bur if God was not angry with his 
Son, might not the Son apprebend that he 
was, or at leaſt doubt of the continuance of 
his Father's ove to him, the fear of which 
filled him with this amazing anguiſh ? nor 
ſo neither, J obſery'd before, in explaining 
the ſenſe of theſe words, My God, my God, 
that they denote a conſciouſneſs of his own 
innocence, and a filial confidence in God, with 
which the preſent ſuppoſition of his appre- 
N hending himſelf to be fallen under the aſ- 


1 John * 1% . 
B b 2 oeafere 


_ 
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pleaſure of his Father is not to be recbnciled: 
and indeed ſeveral other expreſſions, uttered 
him on the croſs, ley: ſhow-the-con- 
His prayer” for his crucifiers, m Fu- 
ther \firgiue them, fon they know. not what 
y h, is an argument that he did not think 
he had loſt his intereſt in the court of hea- 
ven, when he was perſuaded that for his ſake, 
and at hic requeſt, the Father would pardon : 
one of the greateſt. ſins that was ever com- 
mitted. His promiſe to the penitent thief, 
ro ſhalt thou be with me in paradi iſe, 
not only proves him to have been ſecure of 
his own reward, (for which reaſon it is elſe- 
where ſaid, that for the joy that was ſet 


Before him, bo endured the c croſs, deſpiſing the 


frame). but likewiſe confident of his having 
a power to reward his followers. And the 
like meaning do the words carry in them in 
which he breathed forth his holy ſoul : 
P Father, into thy hands I commend my ſpirit. 

I commend that which 1 know thou wilt 
"TP readily receive. My ſpirit flies to thee, 

* as its never-failing refuge after this bitter 
«ſtorm, ſure to meet with reſt and refreſh- 
ment in thy boſom.” The power of God 
to terriſy the innocent ſoul of his Son, with 
a falſe apprehenſion of his own caſe, as caſt 
off by him when he was not, and even as 


RS Luke xxiii. 84. n Bie xxili 43. IS Heb. mw : 


2. Fake xxlii. 46. 
F: deſervin 
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-fervingto, be | caſt off for being deficient in 
his 2 the power of God thus to 
deceive and afflict his Son, I do. not diſpute.” 

But however Poſſible this was to the power; of 
God, it is plain, from the arguments) before 
neon; that it ae not done; as from 
the truth, and holineſs, and juſtice of God, 
it is plain it could nat be done without the 3 
greateſt: reproach to the Deity. The. . 
faith, [4 it is impoſſibiè fon God to lie; b 
what had ſuch a delufion'as; this been — 2 
to make his Son believe things for which 
there. was no manner of foundation? And 
as for his being in ſuch, an error if 4%. to 
Uumſelf, it is alſo impoſſible: his, conſcience 
could not accuſe him of what he never-com- 
mitted; and he had too worthy and honour- 
able thoughts of the Deity, to apprebend 
his diſpleaſure, while: bis den heart did not 
2 bim. Ile knew that * the righteous 
Lord loveth' righteaufueſe, and could not eps: | 
fore but love bim. 
Bu What then can we — * * our 84. 

viour's , agony. in the garden, in which his 

foul was exceeding. ſorrowful, even unto death; 
inſomuch that he ſweat. as it were great drops 
of blood falling to the ground; and falling up- 
on his face, prayed with the greateſt earne/t- 


| neſs ; Fit be Poſſible, let this cup paſs from me? 
% * vi. 18, Pfad. xi. * Luke Xxii. 41, ; 


We Fo * 
B b 3 What- 
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Whatever was the cauſe of this extream di- 
Arg of our Lord, (which perhaps we ſhall | 
never fully underſtand 3 in this life) it could 
not proceed from any fear he had of the 
diſpleaſure of "God kindling againſt him, as 
is evident from the reaſons before mention- 
ed. It is not altogether unlikely, that the 
_ devil might have leave to try the force of his 
bells errors - ſo much ſeems to be im- 
lied in theſe words of our daviour at his ap- 
Prehenſion; 3 © Now is your hour, and the \ power 
bf" darkneſs. * 'He might be Permitted to 
200% upon the im agmation of our Saviour, 
and to teas and diſturb it; ſo as that the 
ſcene he was to paſs through appeared much 
more gloomy and frightful than it would 
elſe have done: his natural ſpirits too might 
be exhauſted; and this, by means of the 
union between foul and body, might be 
attended with a deje&Fion of mind; the con- 
ſequence of which would be, that though 
he had no guiſt to charge himſelf with, 
and no ground to ſuſpect a failure of 2 
tion on the part of his Father; yet his ſoul 
being caſt down within him by the terrors 
which overſpread him, and a jew of the 
us and miſery of mankind, which perhaps 
now preſented themſelves to his thoughts ; 
- he could not forbear expreſſing the infirmity 


” an. 


Luke xxii. 5 3. dee alſo John xiv. 30. and Luke 
iv. 13. j 
<Q 
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of the a nature in that requeſt, 4 thes 
J poſſible the cup might. ;paſe from him; not 
that he mi ght be excus'd from death i elf, 
but from Theſe dreadfal concomitants of it. 
Having ſaid ſo much to preyent or remove a 
wrong notion in this matter, as if God was 
angry with his Son, or the Son apprebended 
him to be ſo; I am next to confider briefly 
the true meaning of this complaint. 

* A LEARNED and Judicious commenta- 
tor has obſerved, I that 1 in the Hebrew; way 
e of ſpeaking, God is ſaid to leave or for- 
ſale any perſon, when he ſuffers. him to 
« fall into great calamities, and to lie under 
c great miſeries, and does not "EE him 
e out-of them; and therefore Zion — | 
long ,affliced, is brought. in y the pro- 

"6 T/aiah, chap... Ixix. 14. thus com- 

7 , the 2 has forſaken me, the 
8 Lord has forgotten ne. And the Pſalmiſt, 
e as he is frequent in this complaint, ſo 

« does he manifeſtly explain himſelf in the 
« 2 following the complaint of his 
te being for/aken. : _ art thou ſo far from 
© helping me, and from the words of 
* ing d. So that according to this 
expoſitor, no more may be intended, d 
God's ſeeming to have no regard to his ſuf- 
: ferings, by caving. him in the power. of his 
enemies, to ſay — do what they pleaſed. 

. Matt. xxvi. * Whitby in loc. 

7 7" Wes — I own 


roar- z 
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Town this does not ſeem to give > fall ſatis- 
| fiction, and therefore IT. would be more 
r * CHOTL De. 2 1 
1. VH 2 FAR «fri me? i. e 
1 « Why doſt thou leave me deſtitute of thy 
«© heavenly aid in this dreadful conflict? 7/by 
« "muſt J tread the wine-preſs' alme ? why 
« encounter with the malice of my enemy, 
e and bear all the pains and infirmities of 
© nature in my own' ſtrength? In my agony, 
e when I prayed ſo fervently, chat the cup 
© might paſs from me, there appeared an 
« angel from beaven Atrengrbening me; but 
W A thou neither helpeſt me immediately, 
nor by thy holy angels : of theſe heavenly 
88 people, as well as of mankind, there is 
« hone: with me; but I am left to welle 
« fin gle againſt Principalfries and Porters, 
ec) a, 89 the rulers of the darkneſs of this 
urid, and a; gainſt Ppiritual wickedneſſes 
© 1 high places.” And was he not à match 
for them in his own ftrength? able h to 
ſtand againſt their whole force, and ti ſup- 
port the load of ſufferings which Was laid 
upon him, without the affiſtatice"of mi- 
niſtring angels ? ? doubtleſs he was, and for 
that reaſon was left to himſelf upon the 
croſs. Thoſe friendly ſpirits, who are * ſent 
to miniſter to them who ſhall be heirs of ſal- 
dation, would, we may be ſure, ye gladly 
2 Hebr. i. 3h ES 
miniſtred 
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miniſtred to the captain 07 Pom upon 
this occaſion, It is reaſonable to ſuppoſe 
they were his #ſual attendants, and would 
1 have deſerted him in his greateſt di- 

if it had not been the // of God 
tia they ſhould ſtand by, and be 1 
| of the conflict, not aux aries in it. 

gd WHY haſt thou forſaken me? i. 4 

Why haſt*thou taken from me the joys 

and confolatioris of thy e If I bad 
<«.'theſe, as I Have Fermer, joyed them, 
« no ſorrows. and pains 4 ak: TFeould foal 
* would make any great impreſſon upon 
%% me. I would never think my. ſelf ane, 

e the Futber was \ with" me; as in times 
« paſt. But, ch the ſcene” is changed, 
and that darkneſs which now” eovers' the 


TN earth, is but an emblem of that thicker 1 


1 fight which has involved my ſoul ! One 
s occaſioned by the eclipſe of the fam s 
"glorious body, the other by the hiding of 
<« my Father's cnmtenancr; tlie brightnef of 
Wo Manaus having ſhone upon me, and being 
no veithdrd um, I am like ofie whe paſſ- 
* 3 on a ſudden from the' midſt of a clear 
e ſan-ſhine into great darkneſs: the dark- 
<« neſs is more uncomfortable for the light 
<\ which preceded it, and the quick fuc- 
ce ceſſion of one to the other, renders the 
change ftill more diſagreeable. But what 
« js the IRE which this bodily eye beholds, 
1 « though 
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<* though ſweet, to that divine and imma- 
* rial light in which my foul has ex- 

<< -patiated with infinite e or what. 
«. is the privation of the one, to that of 
the other? Amidſt all the infirmities 
and ſufferings of the preſent life, our holy 
Jeſus enjoyed a kind of heaven upon earth; 
having, as tis probable, ſuch a freedom of 
intercourſe with the God of heaven, whoſe 
ſence is the glory and happineſs of thoſe 
lifefal manſions as was peculiar to himſelf. 
We may apply to him in this ſenſe theſe 
words, which were indeed ſpoken in an- 
other: * No man has aſcended up to heaven, 
bact be who came down from heauen, even the 
Syn of man, who is in heaven. While he ſo- 
journed here below, he bad his converſation 
fo as no man elſe ever had, in heaven; and; 
as ſpeaking of the angels, who by their 
office are guardians of his children, he faith; 
that in heaven they akoays bebold the \face 
af his Father who is in heaven, i. e. in what- 
ever part of the creation theſe happy ſpirits 
are, they are conſcious; to the preſence. of 
God, in which they ſtand _ to re- 
ceive and execute his orders; ſo Chriſt 
walked in the light of God's countenance, 
which made his —— the more ahr 
* When this mak was men. f 


| * Joha i ili. 15. I, Matt, xvii, 10. 


3. WHY 


3. WHY hoſt thou firſalan N „ 


« 


2 


Why am I left fo Jong in this ſuffering 
F 
&* men, and the rage of infernul ſpirits, a 
G4 ſpectacle of ſhame and horror to the 
cc 
« [ft Logs releaſe my wearied ſpirit !” This 
is the more likely to be the meaning of this 
complaint, becauſeſit was not till the nintb 
hour, i. e. towards, the cloſe. of his paſſion; 


F 
a I» 


that he complained thus — and 
ſoon after, as if in anſwer to his cry, death 


is ſent to diſcharge him from this bloody 

Warfare; upon hich he yielded up the gboſt 
ſaying at the ſame time, auvith a hud vice, 
Father, into thy hands 1 commend. my ſpirit. 


Among the events which happened at our 


 Saviour's crucifixion, and convinced the 

Roman centurion that he was: truly: the San 
of God, this was one, that he died the very 
moment he ſpake theſe words, according 


do the — of St. Mark; And when 
the centurion that ſtood over-againſt: him ſaw 
that be fo cried out, and gave up; the ghoſt, 


1. e. immediately, or in that very inſtant, 
be ſaid, truly this man "as the ſon of God: 
his dying in ſuch a manner ſhew id, that as 


be 3 his ſoul into the hands of his 


| F ather, ſo into his hands the Father e 
9 N xv. 39. 


enge. expoſed to the inſults of wicked 


world? why: deſt thou delay ſo. long to 
take my ſoul? O come, my Father, and 


it, 


| 
7 
| 
| 
| . 
4 
! 
| 
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| 
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The very words" prove that Chriſt ap- 
Pendel he was juſt departing; but ho- 
could he think ſo, if he had not Inet 
that the Father heard him ? or what could 
the ſpectators, WhO were not blinded by 
Prejudice, conclude otherwiſe than that his 
death was ' haſtned'by a miracle, ſince nature = 
was not yet ſpent? and therefore twas that 
bis legs Wee not broken, as thoſe of the two 
ed who ſoffered-with- him, he dy 
ing ſooner than they; which made Prlure 
mar vel that he was already dead. And thus; 
as well as by 920 5 the aſſiſtance of an 
angel in his agony, be dba beard: in that 
be feared. d DAT dogg : ive 
"I wovreD Wake one reflection _— 
part of my ſubject, before I paſs to the 
next. How is the condition of our Redeemer 
changed ſince the time he made this bitter 
complaint! The ſcene he was then paſſing 
through was ſo full of terror, that he cried 
out, My God, my God, nobyithaſf thou for- 
faken me ? now” he'1s-exalted*ar-'the "right 
hand of God As the ſun, after its eclipſe; 
broke out with double luſtre upon the world, 
ſo did the Abt of his Fathers countenance 
upon his ſoul; ſbame, and 'orrow, and 
|  fufering, were ſueceeded by glory, reſt, and 
A Felicity, and' vietory with #rmumph. We are 
now to conceive of him that died, as liable 


2 ehr. v. .. 


to 
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to dle no more; but on the cont contrary, in- 
veſted with power to beſtow life and im- 
mortality upon all his followers. We are 
now to think of the cruciſed, forſaken 
Jeſus, as incircled with the -acclamations of 
angels, who miniſter under him, 1 tbem 
who are heirs of ſalvation ; ; and as received 
into the boſom of eternal love, _— he. 
employs all his intereſt, which is not ſmall, 
to engage the favour of his Father to our 
ſinful race: thoſe of them, eſpecially, who 
have given themſelves to him in an ever- 
laſting covenant, and made it their ſincere 
and conſtant endeayour to N. al his cm- 
mandments. | * * = 
III. Wr a are next, e tumiliy, to in- 
quire into the reaſons of God's thus forſaking 
Bis beloved Son. As the ſcripture does not 
give us any particular reaſons of this, diſtinct 
from thoſe of his ſuferings. in general, we. 
have no other rule to go by but the end or. 
deſign of his ſufferings, which relates either 
to his example, or his ſacriſice, or his prieft-: 
Hood, or his victory over the enemies of his 
church. Now theſe being ſome of the 
principal ends of his ſufferings, conſi- 
dered in the whole, we may be allow- 
ed to think that this particular part of his 
ſufferings, his being forſaken on the . croſs, 
was intended by. the wiſdom, of God for 
the | 
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the ther of his example, the per fectiam | 
of his atonement, the perfection of his prieſt 
hood, and finally, the perfection of his victory. 
1. Ir the God and Father of our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt was pleaſed to forfake his well- 
beloved Son in his dying paſſion, it was in 
order to add the greater penfection to his 
example. " It is expreſſly ſaid by an inſpired 
writer, that Chrift ſuffered for us, leaving us 
an example that we ſhould follow bis ſteps: 
and by another, that in the days of his 
feſh, when be had ru up prayers and ſup- 
plications, with ſtrong crying and tears unto 
him that -was able to ſave him from death, 


and was heard in that he feared ; though he 


were a ſon, yet learned be obedience by the 
things "which be ſuffered ; and being made per- 
feet, he became the author of eternal ſakvation 
unto all them that obey him. But what need had 
he to learn obedience, who was always diJ- 
poſed ro do the will of God with the utmoſt 
readineſs? or how could he be more perfect, 
who was perfect before? his diſpoſition fo 
obey was perfect even before any trial was 
made of it, but not his a&#ua! obedience: 
by his ſufferings he did not learn to obey, 

but he /earmed what that obedience was, 
how difficult and ſevere, which God requi- 
red of him in order to his being a perfect 
model of obedience, and ſubmiſſion to his 


e 1 Pet. ii. 2. © Hebr. v. 7—9. 


| ſuffer⸗ 


; + \Senſeof Matthew xaxvii,146. 38g 
ſuffering members. In the virtues of his 


life, when he went up and down doing good, ] 


ſuffering evil, he was an example fit to 


be propoſed to the imitation of all his fol 


lowen he was at once an example of the 
active, and the paſſive virtues : but as it is 
the moſt difficult part to ſuffer in a right 
manner, to bear every thing moſt painful 
and diſagreeable to human nature, and nei- 
ther quit our | patience, nor innocence ; fo 
of this moſt difficult part of that 25 greg 
neſs which he ful /illed in the whole extent 
of it, he gave us the moſt perfect pattern in 
the laſt ſcene of bis life, which was nothing 
but ſuffering. - And to carry his example to 
the greateſt height, he not only ſuffered 
from men, but from God; pain, and ſham, 
and death, from men; deſertion from God:: 
in all teaching us how to behave with hum 
ble filial reſignation to the ont and charity 


1 and meekneſs to the ber. 


2. ANOTHER deſign: ef ah Father in 
this temporary deſertion of his dying San, 
might be, to increaſe the perfection of bis 
atonement : for this we know, that *he m 
our fins in bis own body on the tree, and 

away. ſm by the ſacrifice of himſelf ; and for 
by one offering he hath for ever perfetted them 
that are ſanctiſied; ſo that now we have re- 
demption through his blood, even the forgivr- 


r Pet. ii. 24. Heb, ix. 26. x. 14. Eph, * 
17 not 
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meſs , , tn 16. According to the eſtabliſhed 
method of reconciliation, | © 4w:tbout ff 
of blood there is no remiſſion in conformity 
to this eſtabliſhment, the Son of God ſhed 
his moſt precious blood in the nature and 
quality of a ſacrzfice for all mankind. The 
blood of bulls and of goats. could not tale a away 
fm, ſo as to purify the 'Conference from i it: 
here, therefore, we ſee a nobler „ wl 
preſents himſelf” before the altar, and offers 
bemſelf upon it, while the legal facnitices 
were preſented And offered by others. Nay, 
he not only ſheds his 3 in which the 
life of the body conſiſts, but he ſheds it 
with all the circumſtances neceſſary to com 
pleat the expiation : his foul had its ſhare 
of ſuffering; and though being pure and 
innocent, he could know nothing of the 
gnawings of a guilty conſcience, that arm 
ꝛabich never dies, nor ſuffer under the wrath 
and diſpleaſure of an holy God, who loving 
righteouſneſs, could not for a moment hate 
that per ſon who of all Beings repreſented him 
' moſt exactly in this reſpect ; yet he bore 
all that an innocent Being could well be liable 
to, and for ſo long a time as the divine 
2 judged mete. He was made a ſhec- 
tacle to God, to angels, and to nen: men 
and devils confederated againſt him, and 
God his Father ſtood aloof from his ſorrow : 3 


* Heb. ix. 22. 


oY 
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not onh y kept filence, but hid his face fen 
him, info SLE that his enemies 'eſteetned 
: him b frricken, ſottten of God, and afflited; 
and that what they did to him was appro- 
ved by the righteous governor of the world. 
Certainly, fince the ry of ſin was to 
be made by obedience and /f ering, and he 
whom 5 the Lord laid the iniquities of us 
5H not only yielded an obedience becoming 
himſelf as the 12 5 of God, and the Father 
to whom it Was paid, but Ukewiſe ſuffered 
all that an Innocent perſon could well do; 
we may be allowed to ſay, there was no- 
thing wanting to make the ſufferings of 
Chriſt a full and compleat atonement for fin : 
not indeed a proper equivalent, which. alice 
could not re uſe ; but ſuch a fariefaBlion a8 
the wiſe ruler was perfectly p leaſed with, 
becauſe admirably adapted e expreſs both 
His righteouſneſs 'and goodneſs, his Hatred of 
fin, and love and compaſſjon to ſinners ; and 
o to encourage the truly penitent, and to 
deter all preſumptuous tranſgreſſors. 
TH 18s circumſtance of Our Saviour's 
ee his being forſaken of God, con- 
tributes to the werfe of his 7 5 N 
was expedient, that as our 1gh-prieft, he 
ſhould have an affectionate Tegard to the in- 
tereſts, and a tender eh onate ſenſe of 
the infirmities of thoſe for whom he was to 


thi ls ww W6 
Vol. IV. C EC: 27 appear, 
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appear, and interceed in the preſence of God 


in heaven, after having wade his ſeul an of- 
fering for ſim here below. Of the bigh- 
prieft under the law, who was taken from 
among men, and ordained for men in things 
pertaini 5 to God, that he might offer both 

gifts and ſacrifices for fins ; the writer to the 
Hebrews 9 N a he could have com- 
paſſion on the ignorant, and on them that were 
out of the way ; for that he himſelf” alſo was 
compaſſed with infirmity, "Tis true, the apv- 
file and high-prieſt of our profeſſi n was not 


compaſſed with infimities, 1. e. with ſinfu! 


infirmities, as the legal high -prieft was, who 
by reaſon thercof was obliged, as for the 
people, fo li Reawiſe for himſelf, to ofer for fins: 
this was not our Saviour's cafe, who had 
no fin of his own to expiate, and indeed 
would not have been qualified to be our 
Saviour if he had. For uh an high-prieſt 
became us, who is bob, armleſs, undd, 
ſeparate from finners ; who nee th not daily, 
as thoſe high-prieſts, to offer up ſacrifice, firſt 
for his own fins, and then for The people's ; and 
therefore tis ſaid, * he 7s able to ſave to the 

uttermoſt all that come unto God by him, ſee- 
ing he ever liveth to make interceſſion for them. 
But then though free from our /inful, he 
was ſubject to our # nle eſs infirmities. And 


n Febr. v. 1, 2, i Hebr, vii. 26, 27. Heb. vii. 


25. 
er | this 
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this” is our- comfort, 1 that wwe have not an 
br. ab yore cannot be ear: dun the 


hy And 1 did it ® » behone him m all 
things (in this as well as others) to be made 
like unto his brethren ? but that he might be a 
merciful. and faithful high-prieft in things per- 
taining to God, to make reconciliation for the 
ins of the peophe : for in that be himſelf bas 
ſuffered being tempted, he is able to ert | 
them that are tempted. He ſuffered by in 
ward ſorrow and deſertion, as by tw 
and bodily pain; and is therefore able to ſuc- 
cour them that are in the ſame condition, 
ſo as to be alſo willing and inclined to do it. 
4. Tus compleats his victory over the 
grand adverſary of God and man, and ren- 
ders his triumph the more brious. Satan 
ſhall ſee that he has another kind of perſon 
to deal with than he had in the fi Adam, 
one who left to himſelf, is not only able to 
cope with him, but eaſily to baffle all his 
_ temptations and er and with an in- 
vincible courage to repel all his aſſaults. 
God knew him ſo well as to make choice of 
him for his champion, and the captain of our 
ſalvation ; that this ſecond and greater man 
! Heb, iv. . 
£3.19 een e indi, 
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might, by his ſucceſsful conſſict with the 
tempter, regain paradiſe, and reſtore the 
2 of the human kind, which Wäs be- 
trayed and loſt by the weakneſs of the A | 
T he devil had trial of his piety and farbitude 
in the 40i/derneſs, where he tempted. him 
for forty days; and it was not till 2% temp- 
tation deus ended, and the devil departed from 
him, that the angels came and miniſired to 
him. The combat was managed without 
any ſecond; and now behold him called to 
* kind of trial! behold him in the 
hands of rmcdetrers, and as it were abandon- 
ed to the fury of their father the devil! 
whoſe cauſe was moſt: favoured by God, and 
good angels, ſhall not be known = the help 
they afford him: on the contrary, hy cry- 
ing out, My God, my God, why. huſt - 
: forſaken ne? he ſhows, that whatever inte- 
reſt he imagined himſelf to have in the 5 
king of heaven, he now thought him in 
ſome ſenſe withdrawn. But is this God's 


peculiar regard to his well- beloved Son? is 


it thus he proves his love to him? Ves, in 
this very thing he conſults bis honour; this 
is the contrivance of his wiſdom, to make 
the defeat of ſatan on the one hand, and 
the congueft of his Son on the other, more 
compleat and illuſtrious. It ſhall be properly 
his conqueſt ; therefore at his apprehen- 
ſion, he waves making uſe of that power 


which 


Sen 2 of Matthew x xxvii. 46. 389 


S A\ 14 


is Which he tells Pe zee Ha ober angels; 2 


 * Thinkeſt thou” that I tannot' now' pray to 
my" Father," and: he ſhall ' preſently give me 
more than tublve legions of angels? Bu 
bow then” ſhall: the ſcriptures be fi Med that 
' thus it muſt be? In like manner,” when 
nailed to the croſs, and challenged by the 
Feus to come down from thence, if he 
were the Son of God; it was not for want 
of power that he did not, or for want of 
Hue and c 22 in God, or willingneſs. i in 
the angels to aſſiſt him, that he was /eft 
without ſuccour: no, but becauſe it was 
expedient that things ſhould be thus ordered,” 
among other reaſons, for the greater gh” 
of our bleſſed Lord, in his comut over all 
the powers of earth and hell. 
IWO UID cloſe this inquiry with two 
refleQions, © - 5 8 
1. How ſhould this r the ens 
of the world to us, who was willing to 
Suffer ſuch things for our fakes; ſtume, and 
pain, and death; to be perſecuted: by men, 
aſſaulted by Satan, and ſorſalen of God 1 ö 
ben we read and meditate upon theſe 
things, how can we chuſe but reflect on 
be of Jeſus; and by the conſideration 
of that love; have the livelieſt ſentiments 
of love and grotitld, excited in our breaſts 
We muſt want faith, or a e of in- 
"237 Matth. xxvi. 53 54: 
Weng gent, 
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genuity, if in this light our Saviour does not 
appear moſt amiable to us; * for to them 
who believe, he is precious. And let us not 
miſtake in the nature of that acknowledge 
ment which we owe our Redeemer for his 


love; it is not merely to follow. him with. 


our praiſes, but to devote ourſelves to his 
ſervice, to live to him, and live lite him; to 
eſpouſe his cauſe, fuccour his members, purſue 
the intereſts of his kingdom, ęſteem his vir 
tues, and endeavour to exemplify them. And 


as dat on the gs of Chriſt, fo re- 


ſolutions thus to act ſuitably. to them, are a 
proper employment of the wind at the : 
Lord's table. 
2. Ty1s part of the hiſtory of our 5 
Saviour's laſt paſſion, carries in it a great 
deal of inſtruction and conſolation to his faith- 
ful diſciples, when they are in like circum- 
ſtances with him. There is a twofold de- 
ſertion to which good men are liable in the 
preſent ſtate, external, and internal; exter- 
nal when they are involved in great trou- 
bles and afflictions, or left in the hands of 
their enemies to do to them whatſoever they 
bit, as Chriſt tells his diſciples the eus 
had done with regard to Fohn the Baptiſt. 
God in his providence, does, as it were, 
fay to thoſe who perſecute his church and 
people, behold, all that they have is in 
1 Matth. xvii. 12. 
your 

1 


3 Senſe i Matthew Bil 46 391 
your power, ſometimes without ſo much 
as adding that limitation, but ave their. 
lives. When this is the caſe, they have 
the beſt of examples to direct and encourage 
them: God may ſeem to forſake them, as 
he did his own Ivy but it is for very wiſe ; 
ends; and if they behave under ſufferings 
like their great Maſter, their ſufferings ſhall 
at laſt be rewarded' like his. *Perily, there 
7s a reward for the righteous ; and a moſt di- 
ſtinguiſhed one for thoſe of them who are. 
perſecuted for righteouſneſs ſake. By internal 
deſertion may either be underſtood God's 
* Zaking in part from them his holy ſpirit, to 
teſtify his diſpleaſure for ſome great offence, 
of which they have been guilty ; or a Nate . 
of darkneſs and dejefion, into which they 
are permitted to fall for the trial of their 
faith, and other graces : the fit of theſe | 
does not come under our preſent confidera=  ' # 
tion, the latter does; and though it be 7% 1 
properly called by the name of ſpiritual de- 
 ſertion, yet is moſt generally meant by 5 | 
expreſſion, and very often confounded with 
the former. Some who have no other reaſon 
to condema themſelves, yet do it upon this 
account, that they have not thoſe refre/h- 
ments of ſpirit which they have ſometimes 
had ; from whence they conclude, but ver 
falſly, that God has in anger forſaken them, 
4 Pſal, Iviii. 11. Matth. v. 12, * Pal. I. 11. 
4 5 and 
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and are ready to queſtion whether all was 


not delufion which they have formerly ex- 


„ 1 #3 # ; | ; n F 2 
perienced; or, however that be, whether 


Seer 6 


God will be favourable to them any, more, 
This is reaſoning very wrong, and fo as, 
they would not be liable to do, if they con- 
fidered as they ought, this inſtance of qur 
bleſſed Lord, who, was forſaken of God, as 
to the /enfibe and chraring manifeſtations of 
his preſence, at the time he was performing 
the moſt pleaſing act of obedience to him, 

The 7eal cauſe of this ſadyeſs and dhjectiun 

of mind is many times (I believe I might 

haye faid almoſt always) nothing elſe than 
a diforder in the bodily frame, or ſome 

afflietive or croſs events of life, which {t the 
melancholly thoughts on. work; not any 
immediate infliction from the hand of God, 
or proper hiding of his face ; and is there- 
fore to be called deſertion or forſaking, upon 
no other account but that God leaves cauſes 
to produce their natural effects, not inter- 
poſing to alter the courſe of things, or vouch- 
lang any extraordinary ſupports, which 
might bear up the mind, and even raiſe it 
above the influence of the body and of the 

world. As this may very reaſonable be ſup- 
poſed the caſe, there is no ground. for thoſe. 
unfavourable thoughts of themſelves, which 
good men are too apt to run into under 
ſuch a ſtate of mind. The end of ſuch de- 
88 e ee, 


fin if it can be is not bor, 
4 niſl. E, but 5 Y 18 855 it is n : 
imp rope er, bop s find thee 
b ni t hus Nen Wee epreſs 1 to reflect 
i they Row” not 9 0 0 1 occaſion \ it 
by. uſts i in bei condudt ; Nay "tis high ly 
to make ' fach ec an may. 
f fingular ' ſervice to con fire them in 


14»: 


the W of their own Fi 1 5 


eee God to chaſten chan in ei Fa 

diſpleaſure ; and finding no ſuch fins as 
theſe, and exam, if — have been more 

exact and circumſpec ordinary in their 

walking, they may bog it is not ſo 
roperly for pumi / 7 or trial, that 

c 8 i or pl er lets the n 7% ſuch a 


— 


H 
er Its therm fy 
dearth of inward conſolation. ; that they may 
be more conformed!” to the a of . 
Son; that their Ve to God, an tru 
him, may have, an opportunity' to ale 
their ſtrength, and to grow yet ſtronger; 
that theſe and other graces may be exerciſed 
and improved, they may become more uſe- 
ful, both in the world and in the church, 
by their example, and at length receive the 
brig hter crown. - - - Wherefore let all thoſe 
#- fear the Lord, and obey his voice, truſs - 
in the name F the Lord and fray upon their 


Ila. l. 10. 


Gad, 


Lin) 
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God, log at preſe ſent they 1 in A . 
and fee no light: Jet them book, unto Feſus; 
like him call God their God in the thick. 
darkneſs ; ; which they may be allowed to do 
if their own hearts do not reproach them; 
and look forward to that time, when their 
trials of this and every other kind ſhall have 
an end, and they partale of the glory of 
their Redeemer, after having 7aſted of the, 
cup of his ſufferings here below. 
Wd Heb. Xil, 2 2. 
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HE refurr e of Hs Bi | 
N article of the chriſtian aith, and an 
| article of. very. great. importance ; 3. and yet 
there were eyen in the apoſtles ays ſome at 
Cr nth who faid, * Zhat there 7 Was 7, reſur- 
cel ion of the body; repreſenting it, ike- 
iy, as an abſurd and incredible thing, 3 
nant to ſenſe ſe and reaſon, and neither 2 
nor defirable. To prevent the ſpreading of 
: e an error, the apoſtle Paul wri- 
ting to the Gee puts them in mind 
f a train of bad conſequences, which would 
follow upon the denial of this doctrine ; ac- 
counting, that if they had any loye for their 
"Te * theſe 9 were ſuch, chat 


* * Cor. xv. 12. 


they 
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they muſt needs 'abhor them; and out of 
abhorrence to theſe would reject the princi- 
ple from which they Naturel flowed. The 
firft ill conſequence of the denial of the re- 


ion is mentioned in the 1 3th verſe. If 


"there be no refurreftion of the dead, then is not 
Chriſt Hen: For, Chriſt dying as our 


ec 


> ſacrifice, if he be riſen at all, he is riſen 
as our head, and deſigned that his own 


reſurrection ſhould be a pledge, and an 


example of ' ours. He died for our fins, 


ver. 3. 7. e. to remove all the penal effects 
of fin, of which we know that death is 
one: and how can this effect of ſin be 


removed but by a reſurrection? To pro- 


cure a 7 + a ring therefore, was one end 


of Chri 


s dying, and that his death was 
accepted of God, and will prove effectual to 


this end we are ſure, if he himſelf be rien: 


and conſequently, to deny the * 


of the dead, is in effect the ſame as to ſay 


that Cbriſi is not riſen.” And And if Chr 


zs nof riſen, then 1s our preaching vain, and 
Jour faith alſo vain. © The re arretFion Xt 
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Chriſt is the foundation of is religion; 
for having aſſured his diſciples that he 
would rife again, if he did not; he was 
a falſe prophet, and ſo could not be the 
author of a true religion ; our preaching, 
therefore, in the name of ſuch a perſon 


b Heb. ix, 26, ll Cor. xv. 14. 


hi 


1 eng. 1 n aw. 19. 399 
wy 18 no better than telling you. an idle ſtory, 
© and the credit you have given to our doc- 
& trine is altogether” groundleſs: this is 
,n the unavoidable conſequence of denying the 0 
1. reſurrectim of Chriſt, as that is the 
© conſequence. of denying that the dea will 
e be raiſed. * Yea, and wwe are found falſe 
| witneſſes of Ged, becauſe we have teftified of 
God that he raiſed up 1 Chrift, whom he raiſed 
not up, 1 if ſo be 'the Lud ri riſe not. This is an- 
other thing which 1 would not be able 
to avoid granting upon the ſame principle, 
vi. that the apo (whom: they had no 
reaſon to think capable of .fo great a wick- 
edneſs) had born witneſs to a known. fal ty, 
and this in the moſt ſolemn manner, ſaying, 
that God had raiſed Chriſt from the dead, 
and appealed to him for the' truth of their 
teſtimony, when they very well knew he 
had done no ſuch thing. How high an 
opinion ſoeyer they had entertained of the 
apoſtles for their virtue and integrity, they 
muſt acknowledge this accuſation againſt 
them to be juſt, if they aſſured the world, 
as from their own knowledge, that Chrift was 
riſen, when he was not; it being certain 
that God had not raiſed bim up, if fo be the 
 " dead were not to riſe. Conſider farther, 
that as your faith | in Chriſt is vain, ſo ye 
. are yet in Jour ſms ; i. e. for any benefit 
. DIREM Ver. 15. o ver. 17. 5 
cc you 
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that there is av 2 0 
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* but what is drawn from the goſpel 
"revelation ; ſo that if this Yall, men have 
; nothing to believe, or fear or hope," beyond 
the grave. T he apoſtle Paul could not be 
of this mind; ſince he had been a Few be- 
fore he was a Chriſtian, and knew that, Ex- 
cepting the © /e&?" of the Sadlucres, | ll the 
- Jews believed not only a future flate"in 
general, but 'a' ſtate. of happineſs for good 
men, and puniſhment” for i the wicked'; and 
that there would be a refurredtion of both - 
and the Fetiſh! reli gion being from God, 
whatever expectations it enccuraged of things 
unſeen and future, they muſt be well 
grounded; the Foros therefore muſt be al- 
"Towed to have Rad the knowledge of a 
"future fate independent of the chriſtian re- 
velation, and many ages before it. Nor 
cn it be ſaid, that though the Feu had 
ſome knowledge of this matter, yet the 
heatben had no wway*of diſcovering any thing 
about it. The apoſtle makes no mention of 
ew or Gentile in this place, and therefore 
* excludes both'of neither from the hope of an 
" after-life. It muſt be confeſs d, that the 
reſurrection of the body, with Which the 
Fews were well acquainted, was a perfect 
ſecret to the heathen world: but 'the-know- 
ledge of a /tate of recompences after this life 


n See 18 xi. b throoghiout 3 3 and 2 2 Mace. vii. 
% Se. n 4 


* 


Is. 


a e of cmd wn 19˙ wa 
is ed does not. deper d upon the EH¹RDW. 
5 ledge e of the reſurrettion of the body; unleſs 
it ap pears' that there is nb higher principle | 
in man than he Boh, and diftin& from it; 
or that however diftin& they are, there is 
yet ſuch a conhection and depende ehe be- 
tween them, that when the boy dies, the 
ſoul Ales together with it, or ceaſes to think 
and act, which: is 4 ſort” of  death/ to the 
ſoul: then indeet the heathen would be 
bard put to it to Prove a future ſtate from 
the light f nature. But does not "reaſon | 
prove Ade the ſoul; TY though it Melli in the 
body, is yet no part of and may there- 
fore lie ct of the body and accordingly; 
Has it not been the he of a, nations, that 
departed: fouls. exiſt i in other 'manſions'; and 
either enjoy Hi, or ſuffer pain for heir 
actions and behaviour - While they were 
clothed with"fleſh and;blabd ?' is there fire 
in the fox] of man A natural and in vincible Ty 
 defire-of ſurviving the Body docs not the | 
thought of annibilalim, or returning to a 
5 ſtate f Trſenfibility; qtrike it with horrori; 
s Whkre it *apprehends: its condition to 
be ſuch, that: it had better not be at all than 
exiſt in ſuch a condition? and even where 
this is the cafe, the ſoul dreads annibilation, 
e it does not dread it ſo. mach as a 
fate f miſery.” Do not theſe defires of a 
future exiſtence enlarge in proportion as the 
D d 2 —— ”-u 
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ſoul, increaſes in knowledge and virtue? and 
what then are theſe defires but ſecret hints 


and whiſpers to the foul of its immurtality ? 


Do 1 diſpenſarions of providence in this 

world, "where very often the worſt of men 
s their lives in eaſe, and wealth, and 

pleaſure, and the beſt men ſuffer adverſity; 3 


oblige us to have recourſe to another world, 
where all ſhall be {et right, which at pre- 
ſent is in a /eeming confuſion? If there be 


a providence, there muſt be a law. by which 
God governs mankind ; and if there be a 


lam, — maſt be rowards and funiſh- 


ments: theſe rewards. and, puniſhments. are 
not diſtributed in this lie ; there muſt con- 
ſequently be an hereafter, when they ſhall 
be. 7u/tly diſtributed. A very wicked man, 
who bad always lived in ie 2uo hg with- 


out having his health or fortune at any 


time impaic'd; dying at laſt when he was 


93 years of age; the emperor Frederic III. 


made this wife remark upon it, See bere 
4 proof. of anather life! for if there be a 


righteons:God who governs. the world, as 


reaſon and revelation teach us, it muſt needs | 


be, that fouls, at their departure out of the 


body, paſs into other places, in order to 


receive their proper recompences, ſeeing 
they do not receive them in this world. 


In this reafon and revelation do both join 


— 


their ee, — the world is not with- 


out 


Se of 1 Corinth. xv. 19. 405 
out a governor, or 4 judge; that thoſe 
who do not ac alike, thall not fare alike; 
that ood and bad ſhall not be alile anni. 
bilated, or rewarded, or pumiſbed alike, but 
that there ſhall be a arfference made Þbe- 


|  tycen them, anſwerable to the difference in 


their diſpoſitions and characters. The con- 
currence of theſe two, 1 mean of reaſon -and 
revelation, in this important point, makes 
the evidence entire; to the end that no 
vic ted man may be Without fear, and no 
good man without ane e 
ieee ors Cath ex ety in 
another place, ' That hfe and metal 
are brought to light by che goſpel ; but that 
this is not to be taken  abfolutely, as if the 
World was altogether in the dark in this 
momentous. article, till the light of the 
goſpel ſhone upon it, is plain from the little 
that has been now offered : we mult there- 
fore underſtand theſe words in a comparg- 
tie ſenſe, viz. that all which had been 
diſcovered about another life, before the 
preachinę 8 of the goſpel, was fo inconſfider- 
able, compared with the revelation. which 
the goſpel has made of it to us, that e and 
hae 75 may very well be faid net to 
have been brought to light till chen. Befare, 
there was a ſs degree of certainty, as to 
the exiſtence of future n N and a 


I 23 Tim. i. 10. - 


oy MC 
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Sg deal, of uncertainty, as to-their nature 
and;deqree, and durgtion'; whereas, now, all 
thei 8 are attended with a. meridian 
ence, and luſtre. In this ſenſe it is that 
925 -facred writers ſo often. repreſent - the 
ate of the heather world as a ſtate af 
75 neſs; and make the. difference: hetween 
at..and.. the goſßel ſtate, to be the ſame as 
4 See the night and. th E: dy. N. * few, 


Ane will. 2 55 hens, ages both the 


* + Mr ben dhe apoſtle — 4 
755 12 Wound of leere e that 


W % 


LA and. darkneſs, which. are employed 

reſent the great di gerence i in: the! con- 
| 1 ny mankind before, their converſion. to 
ahe; go/þel, and afterwards, do not. fignify 
the want, of all divine knowledge in perſons 
de ſtitute of the Iight of, revelation why, 
when the ſame. metaphors Are .. articularly 


55 t hen t 25 8 of er ay =. 
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applied to the qctrine of a ture tate, 

ſhould they be imagined to carry. this. ſenſe 

with them, that where. there is 720. revela- 

tion, men have 70, knowledge at all of any 

ſuch ſtate? might! it not be as well inferr'd 
* Rom, | i. 18. > 01-4. ee 

ir Ct fr Om 


} Senſe 97 I Corinth, Xv. 19. 40 


from the fame metaphors being. uſed. to de- 
ſeribe the ſtate of the heathen, with regard 
- to matters; of religion in general, that they 
knew nothing of a God, and of 5 yan, 
or of any obedience or worſhip ich "re 
due from them to this 4 Being? I 
conclude therefore, that the apoſtle's — 2 
ing does not, and cannot imply, that there 
is 10 evidence of a future Hate, but what is 
drawn from the goſpel revelation ; ſo, that 
this being taken away, men have nothing 
to believe, or fear,” or luhe beyond the 
ge 6; 
„ wor Ix. 5 reaſoning of he apoſtle, it is 
not im lied t that the preſent life; in itſelf con- 
Te 18 4: veretcbed, . A e ſtate; 1 
that takin men in general, their. portion of 
miſery. 0h .affliftion,”... is, . upon, the . 
greater than of comfort ant 5 8 TW 'fo 
that all men are miſerable, tho! the . perſons 
of whom the, apoſtle. ſpeaks, would, upon 
the ſu ppoſition of no, future reward, have 
been more miſerable than the reſt. The 
ſcripture, I ama, ſure, gives us another vie- 
of things more for the honour of God, and 
for the encouragement and ſupport of man- 
ind; there we. are, told, that! ble Lord 
15 good. 70 all, and that his tenden mercies 
are over - all Bis. works that be. bath. not 
Left himſelf. without aoitneſs, Vending us rain 
1 ON Pal. cxlv. Sree Acts xiv. 17. | 
i ä Fun 
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frins heaven, and fra Fg and filling 


cur hearts with food and gladneſs : nay, that 
n he ies us all — pk to 70 vor all 
which expreſſions, and a great many more to 
the ſame purpoſe, there would be no mak- 
ing any confiſtent ſenſe, if the ordinary 
condition of mankind were ſo deplorable, that 
death vas to be choſen by all who knew their 
own intereſt, rather than life. Upon this 
ſuppoſition where would be the gooaneſs of 
God, his render mercies, the 2 of 
good things which he is ſaid to have provided 
for this part of his family? And the teſti- 
mony of feriprure, 1n this matter, is veri- 
Hed by experience and her „Is there 
not à greater plenty of good things than of 
bil? have we not more days, 1 might have 
ſaid as to many: perſons, more wert and 
months of health and caſe, than hours of pain 
and ficknefs ? are not our cornforts and ad- 
vantages mary, our afflictions and troubles 
few ? ” We may indeed by our ignorance, 
dur miſtakes, or paſſions, or evil conduct, 
treate troubles to ourſelves, attd encreaſe our 
= fo as not to be well able to ſtand under 
3 but ſuch troubles as thefe we muſt not 
= to the account of nature or Ne 
t of our owp faults. The queſtion is 
what notion we/ are to entertain of life as it 
is the gift of God; not _—_ by our wrong 
"I on vi. 17. Job xxxvi. 31. 
manage- 


it of 1 Corinth. W. 19. a. 


uagervient, but ri; ghth inip roved and en- 
| Joyed | Is it then nl 4 ere, Gr ſuch e a 
_ worthleſs thing, that we ſhould 17 12 
- contempt and diſpleaſure upo upon the 
the giver? ſurely NO. 1 50 el ae men HE 
riever ſo happy, dut th have, room enough 
to wiſh themſelves fall ker pier; and be- 
cauſe they are not ſo hubby as God could 
make them, they may, in a fit of diſcon- 
tent, be ready to throw away the bleflings 
they enjoy, ot loſe all the ſweetneſs and re- 
li of them: ſhall we from hence con- 
clude that God is not good, or that fe! 18 not 
worth accepting? or Tate, becauſe more 
truly, ſhall we not lay, that Juch perſons are 
very uurban wk or, at belt, at ſuck times 
5 ſwayed by their paſſims, than by their 
Feaſon ? Our fooliſh imaginations, -or extra- 
vagant deſires, do not alter the real value of 
things: happineſs, though in a lower de- 
ree, is happineſs ſtill, and as ſuch is to be 
grateful] acknowledg ed; and where it is 
ſo, will be ſtill encreaſing. I farther 11 
that When 4 good man tt n of that ta 
| of per fekrion 55 bleſſedneſs which is. to Li 
he may and ought to be willing to go hence, 
As ſoon as God ſhall be pleaſed to order his 
removal; but then this is not fo properly a 
| contempt of this fe, as 5 a preference of the 
next. I am farther of che mind, that life 
would not be worth oats much, eſpecially 
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Ree? 
to ſome perſons, without any bope. of a, better 
ſtate : but why 18 that? being naturally . a- 
fraid of bath. this fear, wou d. inder 
from quietly enjoying our portion under the 
ſun. Our caſe would be ſomewhat, like 
that &* a "covetous man, who takes but little 
comfort 1 in all his 0 thro' the e anxious 
concern he is under about lofing it: and yet 
ſuch a man diſturbs himſelf only. about. a 
thing that may be; whereas we certainy 
know, that life ſooner or later will be taken 
from us; and not being able to diyeſt our- 
ſelves ft our natural dread. of the þrivation 
of our beings, (and it would be muc worſe 
if we ſuppoſed that we feared. a flate of mi- 
ſery, though we had no hope of any happs- 
neſs after death) we ſhould not ſpend Our 
lives very comfortably. In 5 80 therefore 
to judge what, Je is in ige. conſidered, we 
muſt ſet aſide the fear UN death, as well as 
the hope of a future life, or oni) ly. reckon / 
much of this hope as is neceſſary $0 overcome 
this fear: and then I fay, Hife, generally 
ſpeaking, would be no contemptible ant. It. 
it be ſaid, that mens being. tormented-by the 
fear of death, is only an Imaginary. c YN en 
ſwer, Kr fo is their, bein eve arily,. _ 
| through no fault of their own, without all 
hope. of acceptance in a Future. Le; fag | 
therefore, if we ſuppoſe. one, of theſe, w V 
may as wel ſuppoſe the other... Farther, 1 

* readily 


8 


; | Senſe gf. I, Corinth. XY 22 471 
* grant, that caſes and circumſtances 
may be ſuppoſed, ig Which nothing but 
fubmiſſon to the worll © of God can reconcile ; a 
perſon, to his continuance in 1 life; uch as 
want of things niedful for us; the 68 of the 
mol valuable e ſenſes, Fr members of, © Poly ; | 
the frequent returns of gains; 5; .the 
influence of an unbappy y. conſtit the in. - 
firmities and 1 of "age, W hich. Tender 
us incapable bf _ enjoying. Vie” 90 * delight= 
fully acting any part if in it; "but £ theſe” caſes 
not being. common, are ably t 5 ey ey 
as exceptions to the 0 71 = that bf ife Is 
to be eſteemed. and owned 1 1 ot Lo 
Jections againſt the ruth Us it. 
is no man, whe upon caſting 15 pf ae | 
account, A no ot. nd that, A 10 "total of 


#7 '$' i} W 


his enjoyments,” yrous out his life, has been 
5 greater than of his 8 ſuferings ; 5 and much 
more does this bald -as to the generality of 

aankind, © Let u 5 therefore own, to the 
praiſe of our Mike” that Hife is a valuable gift 
In Hef, conſidered "th though. infinitely more 
valuable, conſidered as an opportunity of ſe- 
curing, by our good behaviour for a few 
years, a title to an immortality of bleſſedneſs 
and glory. 

„Tur 1 8 reaſoning | is not to this 

ſenſe, that upon ſuppoſition of no [i life” to come, 


the Vir tuous part of mankind are in a wre 
condition than the vicious: : for, ſhould, we 


« | ſuppoſe 


— 
= 
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ſuppole, for argument” s ſake, that the belief 
of any future Hate is an eur, yet this Rk 
will have a confiderable i influence upon 
neſs of the preſent life. The belief & : 
uture Rate e it be well- grounded 
0 no, will be attended with Spe and ear ; 
with bope | in them who follow that —_ 4 
good, and with fear in thoſe who do wic | 
ly. Now theſe hopes and fears, let the ic | 
of them be never ſo imagrnary, muſt be 
ken into the account, as contributing, x 5 
much to the tranquility and pleaſure of the 
mind, or to its diſquietude and torment. 
Let us put the caſe of a virtuous and good 
man, full of bright and glorious hopes, who 
having made it his H to ſerve, and pleaſe, 
and honour God according to his capacity 
and condition, has a hum ble confidence to- 
wards him, places his entire truſt in his good 
| dence, "and i is perſuaded, that after this 
life he ſhall receive other marks of the di- 
vine favour, of a much nobler and more di- 
ſtinguiſhing kind. On the other hand, let 
us repreſent to ourſelves a man who leads a 
wicked life, diſhonours his maker, "breaks 
his laws; and has all the reaſon in the world 
to think that God is diſpleaſed with Him, 
and will not always let him go unpunithed : 
let us reflect a little on the ſtate of mifid in 
which ſuch a perſon lives; never truly caſy; 
and, when he allows himſelf to think ſober- 


y. 


ly, viencell to. * very * as \ wh a dart, 
by the ſinging reflections of We Own con- 


's 


ſcience, and N with forebody fears 
of greater evils, and more enduring pains 
nay, whether he will think or 80 can- 
not ſtifle all ſuch fears: he dreads the 
thoughts of God; has not the heart to truſt 
| his, providence. ; and dares not coolly think 
of a reckoning to come. Let all 6 (the 
peace and hopes of the guad man, and the 

diſqu quietude and terror O the wicked) * | 
— upon a miſtake ; yet as long as theſe 


different effects of man's believing a life after 
ths. .COngans, > (nd, Ns. 1 will as 


in hi Ae gar the — 
&d man be far from being made ſo happy by 
the pleaſures of vice, as he is made m/erable 
by the guilt of it. We will grant that the 
wicked man hath. ſome pleaſures which con- 
ſcience and religion. wil not allow: the good 
man to take; but then theſe pleaſures are 
overpaid. for by the laſhes of a conſcious 
mind, and the. anticipations of wrath, to 
come. On the contrary, the good man hath 
the pains of Watchfulneſs and reſtraint, and 
ſelf-denial, to all which the wicked man is 2 
ſtrange ; but then the pleaſure of every act of 
11 ena for e and virtue's ſake, does 


mor - 
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more tan“ rebompene the "hin; And 4 


eſent pleaſtite is encreaſedt rſuaſid 
1 beg nl an bee of far prom hk 
ferret, amore: 
count between) tlie Uirtubus Fog the Weila 5 
upon 7277 atè uf the neftion.; and let atly 
Tei tial. 82 now Judge which of them: 
are maſt” or "miſerable."  Certainly*ni 
the 2e at Ss ©iYtupus part of man⸗ 
kirid are 7 . Bip V. allowing that they ber | 
liebe à fle, TH tho they ſhould Prove 
m!) ale in Pelieving it! Nay.” 1 
2 4, Laue Poles reaſBning does ndt in 
ply ys much as 2046, that ſetting afide the Hl 

7 of A future Pate, as well as the thing 77 
Br; Ind ſuppoſing, "hit s the gol nan Has 
no reaſon tb hope iger "Rate of happineſs 
after this life, ſo he Ks not any 155 Taff 
bope and expeetation of it; the Was "who 
framed his life by the rules of virtue, would 
in this caſe be of 2/7 men | moſt iſe miſe grablb. No, 
it is eaſy to inſtance in great numbers W 
would be much more miſerable than be, 
Every man would be fo, thit pla l 
ſelf into a life of vice and ſenſuality ; thoug hk 
there were no differente between virtue 15 : 
vice as to a future flate; no "hopes of future 
rewards attending the one, nor fears of JU 
ture puniſhment the other ; yet ſtill there 
would be a ſufficient dj IftinFim between theſe 
| two, to make it every man's wiſdom to 
Practiſe 


+ 


"Sap *. 1 Corinthl x. 179. | 4ts 
ptactiſe the one, and avoid the baker. There 
would ſtill be the ſame difference between 
3 and vice, as between after and confu- 

between acting agreeably to our fa- 
euktles and the ſeveral relations and circum- 
ſtances of life we are in, and acting quite 
ebntrary to mem? The baſis of the vir- 
uc den bang kept under better govern- 
ment, cunhèt be the occafions of thoſe di- 
-furbances Which are in the breaſt of a man 
"abandontt to his liſts and vices; his ' tempe- | 
runce and "moderation will be A guard to the - 
- health of his body, and to the Freedom and 
ſerenity of his mind: he will have more 
enjoyment of bimſelf, and be more capable 
of en joying the good things of the world, as 
a fationul breuture ought to enjoy them!; 
more capable of the pleaſures of knowledge, 
of diſcharging the buſineſs of any calling 
and profeſſion, and of taſting the delights of 
friendſhip and converſation”: his iſtice and 
benevolence, and care to perform all other 
relative duties, will be a means of procuri - 
him the'eſteem and good-will of all, and of 
Bis reaping all the advantages of every rela- 
tion: his. knowledge of God, and wor ſhip 
and veneration of him, will recommend 
him to this ſupream Being, who will not 
fail to reward him with in ward ſatisfaction 
il in no other way: and by the practice o of 
* theſe : duties — he approves * 

el 


* 
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ſelf 10 his own. mind, and is at peace with 
himſelf, which: is no ſmall matter. How 
different is the caſe of ane who lives by no = 
rule; has no regard to God or man; blind- 
ly follows his appet;7es and paſſions ; and does 
whatſoever they bid him what peace can 
ſuch a one f wer — pleaſure ? his 
life muſt be all 4 a Jy rk he 
muſt be perpetually — and entangled in 
Bis affairs, and be never approved by him 
ſelf, or eſteemed and loved by others. And 
Thus it will be if he hath us fears of future 
miſery to haunt him. What if he has not? 
he preſent and inſeparable di ſer drs of a di- 
 £7pus courſe will make him miſerable enough. 

I am aware, that men being ſuppoſed to be- 
Tieve no Jife affer this, the wngody and f- 
ers would ſo far, and in this teſpect, have 

the better of choſe who addicted themſelvęs 
10 a life of wirtae z that the former would 
he eas d of their fears of an 4 fer-rechoning, 
and ſo have the ſtream of their ſenſual plea- 
fares more pure and undiſturbed, while the 
latter would loſe much of the plaaſure of a 
goed conſcience, and a regular life, and their 
| fouls naturally _ another and more 
perfect ſtate without naving any hope of it, 
— languiſh and pine away under the 
burden of their awa deſires. But what are 
' we to infer from hence? why, that there 
auult needs be another life ; ſings the belief of 
. 9 
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no ſuch life would be a great pleaſure to a 


deicłed, but the moſt 2 thing that | 
could ha y_ to a good man; and it can ne- 


ver be, that the love of God, and all that 1 iS 


good, ſhon Id naturally and neceſſarily; OCCa-, 


fon .trouble and uneafineſs to the mind : and | 


even this, could it be ſuppoſed, would not 
bring down virtue to a level with vice, much 
leſs fink it lower. Did the good man and the 
bad alike believe ud future ſtate, the plea- 


ſures of the one would be conſiderably! aba- 


ted by this, and of the other freed from the 
ſtings which now attend them ; and yet 
this deduction from the pleaſures of the vir- 
tuous man being made, thoſe which remain 
would be more than enough to outweigh all 


[ 


the pleaſures of /n.---Afﬀter all, IJ am ſenſi- 


ble all theſe advantages on the fide of wi virtue, 


were there nothing elſe to recommend it, 


would not be enough to perſuade the ge- 


nerality bf mankind, hurried away by 
their paſſians, and by the next to irreſiſtible 
influence of cuſtom and example, to forſake 
the paths of /n and vice, and to chuſe vir- 


tue for their guide and companion ; which 


ſhows the neceſſity of ſome ſtronger motives 


to combat the temptations of vice, and work 


effectually on the minds of men. The 
greater number are ſo wedded to their luſts, 
that even now, when we {et all the allure- 
ments and terrors of the next life before them, 
n Ee they 
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they will not conſent to a ſeparation ; how 
much worſe then would it be, if we had 
no motives from the confideration of another 
life, to work on their affettions, and particu- 
larly their hopes and fears ? virtue, we may 
well think, would then be more generally 
neglected chan it is, and vice more pony | 
prevail: yet ſtill it would be a man's interet 
to be virtuous, though it might not be his 
duty to practiſe all the ſame inſtances of ſelf- 
denial as now, and of all men the profiigate 
and wwic8:d would be the moft miſerable. That 

I have ſaid fo much upon theſe heads, is 
not from an apprehenſion of any uncertainty 
in the notion of a lfe to come; or as if it was 
poſſible for men thoroughly to perſuade them- 
felves that there is no other life, and fo to 
have no concern at all about it ; but to ſhew 
the great reaſonableneſs of thoſe duties which 
God requires of us, in that it will be our 
201ſdom to live in the main as God fiow com- 
mands us to live, even though we did not 
expect to reap any advantage from it in an- 
other life, as tis certain we ſhall. 

F. IT is no part of the meaning of theſe 
words, that the diſciples of Feſus, were they 
deceived in their hopes and expectations from 
him, would at all times, and whatever cir- 
cumſtances they were in, be more miſerable 
than any other fort of men. This cannot be 
N 3 8 meaning; ; for as . as the 
chriſtian 
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chriſtian firmly believes the truth of his re- 
ligien, depends with the greateſt aſſurance 


upon the accompliſhment. of every ng 
which his Lord and Maſter has promiſed 


him, and by his faith and hopes is engaged to 


lead a chriſtian life; as his leading ſuch a life 


_ mightily tends to the confirmation of his 


faith and hopes; as long as this is the caſe, 


and he is not called to ſuffer for his religion, 


but follows his conſcience undiſturbed, he 
muſt haye great peace and. pleaſure, and re- 
ceive more ps advantage from his reli- 
gion than other men are capable pf, let the 
7/fue prove what it will. The good chriſtian 
is not more miſerable than other good men, but 


much more happy, What ſhould make him 


more miſerable ? not his chriſtianity, if he 
has a right notion of it; and if he has not, it 


is not chriſtianity, but ſome doctrines of men 
which he miſtakes for it, that are the occa- 
ſion of alb his trouble and anxiety. And if 


there be nothing to make him more miſera- 
ble, he has a great deal to render him more 
contented and happy, For the doctrines of 
chriſtianity are full of refreſhment and con- 
ſolation to all honeſt and upright minds; 
none are excluded from its privileges, but 
thoſe who exclude themſelves ; none debar- 
red an intereſt in its prom:Jes, who ſincerely 
defire and endeavour after it, I cannot fay 
that the /cheme or repreſentation which ſome 
EE OS men 
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men have formed of chriſtianity is thus en- 
couraging; but let them anſwer for that; 
no religion is ſo well fitted to clear the doubts 
and fears of an inquiſitive mind, and to give 
it caſe and reſt, as true primitive clriflianity ; ; 
chriſtianity, I mean, as we have it in the 
holy ſeriptures, not in the writings of fallible 
men. In how amiable a manner does it re- 
preſent the deity to us? as holy, yet merciful; 
as hating the fins of men, yet full of the 
tendereſt love and compaſſion for them, and 
deſirous of their ſalvation and happineſs, with- 
out any reſpet# of perſons. What a ' moſt 
ſurprizing diſcovery have we of the kindneſs 
and grace of God in the method of our re- 
demption by Feſus Chrift ? what can be more 
ber fect than the ſyſtem of evangelical laws 
and precepts ? what more engaging than the 
example of our Saviour? what more conſo- 
latory than the doctrine of divine forgiveneſs? 
what more exciting than the offef of %. 
ance and grace ſufficient for us? what more 
animating than the promiſes of everlaſtir ing He 
and glory ? where elſe can a good man be 
ſo well provided for as he is here ? ” [he e 
chriſtian has all things neceſſary to his 3 
bounding in hope and comfort; and ſo . 
a happier condition than a virtuous man, * 
without the knowledge of the goſpel, can 
be: and happier ſill is his condition, when \ 
compared with that of a wicked man, what 
ee -, 


* » * 8 
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ever celigion he. profeſſes. In the practice 
of that exalted piety and virtue which the 
goſpel demands, and in the enjoyment of 
thoſe proſpects it ſets before him, and thoſe 
| hopes with which it inſpires him, he hath 

joys and ſatisfactions of a far better kind than 
the Hauner can pretend to. Should it be ſaid, 
that a chriſtian who ſives wickedly is as much 
more miſerable than other wicked men, as the 
 ficere chriſtian is more happy than any others 
who live virtuoufly ; J own it true, and the 
denunciations and threatnings of the goſpel 
will ſuggeſt the reaſon of it. But let his 
condition be never ſo miſerable, it is his own 
choice it is ſo with regard to every man 
who is engaged in a vicious courſe, all wick- 
edneſs being voluntary; and much more 
with reſpect to the profeſſors of chriſtianity, 
who have much fairer opportunities to ſhake 
off the fetters of fin and corruption, and re- 
cover the true freedom of the ſoul, When 
I thus argue for the chriſtian's being happier 
than other men in the belief and practice of | 
the goſpel, and the hope it begets in him of 
a happineſs inexpreſſibly greater, which his 
Saviour is now preparing for him, though 
herein he ſhould be only deluded ; The 9 
may not be miſtaken, as if I thought there 
was any ground to doubt of the truth of 
chriſtianity, I ſhall obſerve that this very 
thing, VR, the ſuperior fitneſs of the chri- 
. ſtian 
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ian religion to make a nan vir tuons and 
happy by the belief and practice of it; and 
ſo much the more virtuous and happy as it 

is more firmly believed, and better under- 
ſtood, and more compleatly practiſed, is of 
itſelf next to a demonſtration that it cannot 
be falſe ; and much more when taken in 
conjunction with the many other ar rguments 
which are brought in defence of it. He 
who believes the goſpel, and is entirely poſ- 
ſeſs d and actuated by the remper and ſpirit 
of it, makes the neareſt approaches to the 
Deity, for holineſs and tranquility of mind, 
that any one in this ſtate of imperfection can 
do; from whence I think it evidently fol- 
lows, that the ggſpel of Chrift, which has this 
bleſſed effect, is a divine revelation, not a 
human invention. 

6. IT is at beſt ve ry doubtful whether the 
apoſtle's meaning be, ar even at the time 
of his writing this eie, when chriſtianity 
was under perſecution, the followers of ns 
in general were of all men moſt miſerable.” 
is to my apprehenſion much more nblable. | 
that he does not ſpeak of the h body 
of chriſtian profeſſors, and comparin g them 
with the heathen world, give thee latter the 
Preference as to preſent Rappe : for we 
muſt conſider, that the perſecution Againft 
the chriftians was not ſo general, but that 
many, if not moſt of them, eſpecially in ſome. 

Places, 
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places, did in great meaſure continue to en- 
joy their 77ghts and properties without being 


baniſh'd from their own homes,” ſpoiled of 


their goods, and expoſed to the danger of 
pact icy thus Now | theſe were not ſo very 
miſerable, whatever others mi iht be, Who 
were called to fiery trials, 5 refiting unto 
blood, firiving againſt ſin. Differences and 
diſputes, no doubt, did frequently ariſe be- 
tween them and their anbeljeving relations 
and neighbours ; there were negative diſcou- 
ragements, to which all were liable, that is, 
they were ſhut out from publick honours 
and employments, and had many an ill of- 
ice done them by the brgofs to paganiſin, 
and perhaps upon ſome occaſions they might 
meet with greater inſults, and worſe uſage 
but they might well enough bear all thi 
and rejoice to think of the happy exchange 
they had made, of their old ignorance and 
ſuperſtition for a religion ſo every way ex- 


cCellent and divine, though they did upon the 


account of it undergo ſome inconveniencies. 
The Jeus, indeed, who remained in their 
un belief, were more implacably ſet againſt 
thoſe of their countrymen, Who liſted 

N thetnſelves a among the followers of Chriſt, | 
than the wnconverted Gentiles were; und 
made them feel their rage and malie in a 
more terrible manner. But then, beſides 
that the greateſt number of converts to 
2 N 
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chriſtianity were made from the Gentiles, 
a chriſtian, who was well perſuaded of his 
| religion, and ſupported by the conſolations 
of it, might ſuffer a great deal for the cauſe 
he had eſpouſed, before he would have 
reaſon. to conclude that his preſent condition 
was worſe than his pat; for if his fer- 
ings in Chriſt abounded, did not his conſola- 
tions in Chriſt TFeſus abound much more? 
Nov of theſe ſenſes then giving us the 
true meaning of the words, it remains m | 
we 1 . 
= II. To ther whe " aſs; Fas fe 
with the aſſertion grounded upon it. The 
caſe ſappos d, is, that the perſons of whom 
the apoſtle ſpeaks, when he faith, we had 
no hope in Chriſt beyond this life: the Mertin 
grounded upon this cafe ſuppos d, is, that 
theſe perſons were then of all men la 5 
"miſerable. FO nor eee 


1. Wuo are the . herd | intended: 
by the apoſtle, when he faith, F in this life 
only we have hope in Chriſt ? I anſwer, he 
primarily, if not only,” ſpeaks of the apoſtles, 5 
and other witneſſes to chriſtianity; at leaſt, 
this to me, after the cloſeſt: and moſt im- 
partial examination, ſeems to be his mean- 
ing. And by witneſes here, 1 _ not ne 1 


p N 5. 


1 
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ſtand thoſe who. gave teſtimony concerning 
their belief in Chri/?, by profeffing his name, 
and if occaſion were, laying down their 
lives for the ſake of it; but ſuch only as 
bore witneſs to the facts, or wonderful things 
done in confirmation of chriſtianity ; par- 
ticularly to the ręſurrection of their Maſter, 
that being the fact which the apoſtle here 
mentions, whom they pretended to have 
ſeen with their own eyes, after he was riſen | 
from the dead. Theſe were emphatically 
2 Chriſt's witneſſes. This Feſus has God raiſed 
up, whereof we all are witneſſes. Of theſe 
vitneſſes our apoſtle ſpeaks, no farther back 
than the 15" verſe of this chapter, Me are 
found falſe witneſſes of God, (i. e. if Chrift be 
not raſen) becauſe e have teſtified of God 
that be raiſed up Chriſt, whom he raiſed not 
1p, , ſo be that the dead riſe not. And why 
ſhould we not conclude the very ſame ber- 

bns to be meant in the 15 verſe, and in 

— 19, when be faith wwe in both? not 
be, as in the 17 verſe; if Cbriſt be not 
riſen, your faith is vain ; ye are yet in your 


T fins. Why does he alter his ſtyle, and ſay, 


if in this ife only we have hope in Chriſt, &c? 
not becauſe the Corinthians and all other 
chriſtians were comprehended in the word 
de; but rather to diſtinguiſh between /ome 


perſons: and others; between the teachers 1 


2 Acts ii. 32: Luke xxiv. 48. 
I chriſtianity 
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Chriſtianity, and the ſearners; between "ey 
witneſſes of Chriſt's reſurrectiun, and thoſe | 
who received this doctrine as true upon 
their teſtimony; the jir/f publiſhers of the 
goſpel, and thoſe who believed: in Chriſt 
through their word. He expreſſly diſtin- 
guiſhes them, ver. IT. So woe preach, and fo 
ye believed: and thus again, ver. 14. if 
Chriſt be not riſen, then is our preaching 
vain, and your faith is alſo vain. If all this 
be well conſidered, I apprehend it will be 
owned no unl ikely conjefure, that by we 
the apoſtle underſtands moſt eminently "top 
to whom the publication of the chriſtian 
doctrine was 2 committed, and upon 
whoſe teſtimony, as well as preaching, others 
were prevailed on to embrace the faith of 
the gofpel, i. e. the apoſtles, and ſome other 
perſons, who took upon them to be pub- 
lick wirneſſes of Chriſt's reſurrection. But 
will not the apoſtle Paul himſelf be hereby 
excluded? could he teſtify concerning the 
reſurrection of Chriſt, ho was a perſecutor 
of the chriſtian church for a long time af- 
ter ward? he could not, ſurely, ſo much as 
believe that Chriſt was "riſen, while he per- 
ſecuted his followers i in every city; and how 
then 2005 he, or cad he be a Wire of this 
Jad after he became a convert to chriſtiani- 
ty? The anſwer is caſy; St. fe | 
* Ate 15,27. Sg 5 
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ren Chrift after bis reſurrection, though not 
Wahle be was here upon earth, — 
Pee to — ape he was on — 
, e An I not an 575 * 
not ſeen Fejas Chriſt our Lord? referring, 
*tis! probable, to the hiſtory of his conyer- 
gon; and intimating, that if he had not 
— he would have wanted one ne- 
qualification of an apoſtie; which 
Was, to be able to 0 that Chriſt was 
riſen, Nor was this the only time that 
Ohriſt appeared to this apoſtle,” for he him- 
ſelf tells the Fer, that wohow be wes proy- 
Ing inthe temple, he fell into a trance, and 
u him, ſaying unto him, Male hafte, and 
ger thee quid on of Frufalm,  for-they 
cu mot rectiur thy 8 cuncerning me. 
If, beſides theſe uu r of ube-refarreczion 
of Chriſt, any ks intended, 
muſt be ſuch as had bern rent ee 
for the cauſe, having loſt their pry s/n 
their” worldly ſubſtance, - rather: "hey 
would deny the faith; who, tho they did 
not pretend to be 7mmediate witneſſes of 
Chriſt's reſurrection, yet in teſtimony of thelr 
ſtedfaſt belief of it, were willing to ſaffer 
the loſs of all things upon his acuðnt, and 
Were in continual: ger of having their 
lives taken from them: amd even theſe ca 
21 Cor. ix. 1. * As xxii. 18. 


be 


yet as he 
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be only intended in the ſecond place. But 
I muſt confeſs I do not ſee any reaſon for 
including theſe, not comprehending how 
they could be juſtly repreſented as the moſt 
miſerable of all men. Were they not fully 
ſatisfied of the truth of chriſtianity ? had 
they not the higheſt notion of the perſon of 
their Maſter ? did they not believe him to 
be now in heaven, fitting at Ihe right hand 
of God, ready to receive their departing 
ſpirits, as they commended them into his 
hands,” and able to reward all his faithful fol- 
lowers, for whom he had reſerved crowns 
of glory, which never fade away ? Having 
this behef, and theſe hopes, what, tho their 
profeſſion of chriſtianity coſt them every 
thing dear to them in this world, were not 
their faith and hopes ſufficient to bear them 
up, to ſweeten the bitter cup, and put to 
flight all the terrors of death itſelf ? yea, 
did * they not glory in tribulations, and go to 
their execution as if it had been to a feſtival 
entertainment ? Admitting them therefore to 
be deceived, yet how could men who had 
fo much inward peace, and triumph, and 
aſſurance, be, with any propriety, ſaid to be 
of all men moſt miſerable ? I conclude there 
fore, that the apoſtle ſpeaks here only of hime _ 
ſelß, and the other witneſſes of wee 8 Tons 
rection. This point being ſettled, : 
Acts vit, 59. 1 Pet. v. 4. * Rom. v. 3. | 
2. LET 


— 
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2. Lr us now conſider the caſe ſup- 
poſed, concerning theſe perſons ; 3 Fhat in this 
life only they had hope in Chrifl. Hope in 
Chriſt, is the ſame as hope of advantage by 
their profeſſion of faith in Chriſt ; and by 
having hope in Chriſt only in this life, is 
meant, their having, as the dz/ciples of Chriſt, 
nothing to look for after this life, no reward 
from him, or upon his account. There is 
one thing which you are very carefully to 
obſerve, the manner of expreſſiom ; it is not 
aid, if in this life only we had reaſon to hope 
in Chrift, as if they had hope, though with. 
out reaſon. The thing ſuppos'd is, that they 
had 0 hope at all, whether reaſonable or 
_ unreaſonable, real or imaginary ; that th 
were without hope 1tjelf, as well as without 
any ſolid ground for it. And in truth, this 
muſt have been the very caſe, as to theſe 
perſons, , Chriſt was not riſen ; for if 
Chriſt was not riſen indeed, they could not | 
believe that he was riſen, not pretending to 
believe it upon the teſtimony of others, but 
aſſerting the thing as from their own Inow- 
ledge; Now it was impoſſible they ſhould 
know what never wwas ; that they ſhould have 
ſeen Chriſt riſen, who was not raiſed ; and, 
therefore, when they talked of their havin 
ſeen their Maſter after he had been dead | no 
and buried, alive again; if they did not — 
thus ſee him, they were falſe witneſſes ; 3 
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they affirmed what was not only a un : 
but aka they knew to be falſe; conſequent- 
ly, having themſelves forged the ſtory of 
Chriſt's reſurrection, by which they en- 
deavoured to prove the truth of his religion, 
they could not really believe it to be true. 
They muſt know, in their hearts, that it 
was an impoſture, an idle fable, with which 


they were about to amuſe and deceive the 


iP telling them fine ſtories. of another 
world, where their Maſter was advanced to 

the higheſt dignity and glory, how much 
ſoever he was deſpiſed here, and would give 

eternal life to as many as ſtedfaſtly adhered 
to him; by ſuch arts as theſe, impoſing on 

the belief 7 others, and raifing in them 
mighty hopes and expectations, while they 

themſelves, who were in the contrivance, 
had no hope of any benefit by Chriſt after 
this life. This muſt have been the real 
caſe, if Chriſt was not riſen, as the apoſtle, 
for argument ſake, ſuppoſes; for if he was 

not riſen, they who {aid they had ſeen him 
when they knew that they had not, could not 
believe . tho they might perſuade others 
to believe it upon their teſtimony ; and not 
_ believing his reſurrectian, they could not be- 
lieve his religion, nor bope to be rewarded 
by him in another life, All the advantages 
which ſuch could hope to receive by preach. 


| ing Chriſt orvciſnd, 5 riſen . = 
| ca 
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dead, muſt be in this life : and if this was 
all, tis very evident that as the apoſtle ſays, 

2 were all men . nul. Let us 


* Tovetind R - this aſſertion which the 


apoſtle grounds on the caſe ſappos d. If 


Chriſt was not riſen, and conſequently they 
ho were the vouchers for this fact, had 20 
hope in him but in this life, they muſt have 
been ſome of the moſt miſerable of mans 
upon theſe to accounts. 
I. BRC Aus; their outward condition was 

mot miſerable : and, 
22. HAvING nothing to 5 hat 

their ſufferings and afflictions, and to {oppor : 
| dirs theſe, _ wonld have been 
miſerable to their own inward ſenſe and feeling, 

1. Ir appears from their try, that the 
| outward condition of theſe witneſſes of Chriſt 

was moſt: miſerable. It is not eaſy to con- 
ceive how it could be much worſe ; for 
they were hated of all men for their Maſter's 
ale, and for the ſake of the teſtimony which 
they gave concerning his reſurrection, by 
| whith they drew away ſo many after them, $ 
They who ſtill continued in their unbelief, 
and oppoſition to the goſpel, ſeeing others 
give credit to the publiſhers of the chriſtian | 


daoctrine, would naturally have their anger 


and malice awakened by it; and the greater 
the numbers were who fell off to their 


YN | party, 
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party, would be the more warmly ſet both 
againſt the converters and the converted; 
eſpecially againſt the former, ' hoping, that 
if they could take off the heads and leaders 
of the faction, this new ſect would quickly 
dwindle away. And accordingly we find 
that the rage of the enemies of chriſtianity 
was principally levelled againſt hefe, and 
the greateſt part of the ſtorm fell upon 
their heads: they were not only every 
where ſpoken againſt (as the whole ſect of 
the chriſtians was) but every where met 
with contempt and ill- uſage; were * account- 
ed the filth of the world, and the off- ſcouring 
of all things, and treated accordingly : they 
enjoyed nothing of the wealth, or power, 
or honours of the world, and were perſe- 
cuted by thoſe who were in poſſeſſion of 
theſe; the world roſe in arms againſt them, 
as if they had been the common enemies 
and peſts of mankind. There are few per- 
ſons who have not ſome place which they 
call their home, and for which they have a 
particular fondneſs, and who have not friends 
and relations whom they love and eſteem, 
and in whoſe affection and ſociety they place 
a great part of the happineſs of their lives ; 
but all this the apoſtles were obliged to 
forego ; they endured 222 and thirſt, and 


Act xxvili. 22. f 1 Cor. iv. 13. 
2 Cor. xi. 23, Se. Ee, | 
cola, 
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cold, ond wearineſs ; were in deaths often: 
- had trials of cruel mockings. and ſcourgings ; : 
yea, moreover . of bonds and impriſonments : 


ſuch were the marks of the Lord Feſus 
Chri * which they bore in their bodies; all 
they 


fofered? in their outward condition 


for the 3 which they held; ſo that if 


they had no more comfort within than they 

had from without, they were miſerable in- 
died: and that this was the caſe is manifeſt, 

- Grif . not riſen. And therefore: I 


add, 


been moſt miſeruble to their own inward ſenſe 
and feeling; for what was there that could 
bear them above ſuch a ſea of adverſity, or 

even keep them from ſinking, and being 
over-helmed in it? not "choir hopes of fu 
_ reſt and happineſs, for they are here 


ſuppoſed; to have had 10 fuch hopes : 2: nok 
| Og e teſtimony of their conſciences, that in 


ſimplicity and godly fincerity they had their 
converſation in the world. It would have 


been no part of their ſimplicity and fmcerity 


to invent and propagate a fal/ſhood ; nor 
could they expect the 7e/t:mony, of conſcience, | 


while they te/tified of God that he raiſed up 
Gal. 1 7. 2 er. i. 18% 


vor. IV. VV Fefus 


2k 8 their elit dds was nas 
W ſo having nothing to ballance a- 


gainſt their ſerings and afflictions to ſup- 
Hort them under theſe, they would have 


* 
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Feſus Chriſt, whom he raiſed not up: not 
any hopes they had from the preſent world ; 

they could never imagine they ſhould end 
their account in ſuch an ill-contrivy'd fable 
as this, if it was one. What is related of 
one of the heads of the romiſb church, may 
be true enough, that he ſhould ſay to ſome 
of his confidents, M bat a profitable fable has 
this of Chrift been to us] meaning Popery, 
which he confounded with Chriſtianity ;* and 
it muſt be own'd that Popery has been an 
inexhauſtible mine of wealth to the owners: 
but as for the apoſtles, and other leaders of 
chriſtianity, they might rather have cried 
out, How much has this flory of à crucified 
and a riſen Jeſus caſt us! and bow much more 
will) it] So that you ſee if the apoſtles had 
been -falſe witneſſes, they would have had 
none of thoſe ſupports and confolations which 
uſually bear men up under ourward: ee ; 
they would have had heaven and earth againſt 
them, their own 'con/ciences within, as 0 
as the main ſtream of the world without; 
their own hearts condemning them, 'they 
muſt have been without all confidence . 
wards God; and having no hope towards 
God, they could have no hope (if they be- 
lived another life) that he would ſhow 
them any favour there. On the contrary, 

they had nothing elſe to expect but to be 
25 0 by- his ä in this world, and 
. N * defroged 
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4 oP by his vengeance in the next: and 
us. they. muſt be compleatly m iſerable by 
aa of this concurrence of inward and 
outward troubles. Tho' a man's conſcience 


be againſt him, he may bear it out for a 


while, if he. has the world for him ; and 
much more may he deſpiſe the enmity of 
the world, if he has God and conſcience on 
his ſide, and the proſpect of a future ever- 
laſting reward before him: but what muſt 
be his condition when he has nothing to 

comfort him, but all is dark and threatning 
whitherſoever he turns his eye, inward or 
outward, to the preſent ſtate of things, or 
that to come? Now this muſt have been 
the very condition of the apoſtles, ſuppoſing 
them to have known that Chriſt was not 
riſen, at the ſame time that they witneſſed 
be was; for, knowing bim not to be riſen, 
they would have had 0 hope in him beyond 
this life; and for want of this 0e, would | 
have been moſt miſerable. . 

In AvEH now conſidered the cafe Ab- 

poſed, with the aſſertion grounded upon it: 


The caſe ſuppoſed zs, that the perſons. of 


whom the apoſtle is { , had no hope 
in Chriſt be eyond this life; the a/ ertion ground- 
ed upon 25 caſe ſußpos d, is, that theſe 5 er- 
ſons were then 1 all men of wake — 
It remains, e 
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7 Tu Ar 1 point out the argument 
which is couch'd in this reaſoning of the 
apoſtle for the truth of the goſpel, and ſhow 
its ſtrength, dig. that ſince the perſons in- 
tended here would have been thus miſera- 
ble, if in this life only they had hope in Chriſt ; 
it is therefore certain that their hope in 
Chriſt was not confined to this life; and con- 
ſequently that as they affirmed, fo they 
knew him to be riſen from the dead; the 
conſequence of which is, that Crit being 
riſen, our faith is not vain. _ | 

THE argument is plain, whether we 
conſider the apoſtles only as ,men, Or as 
good men, or put the caſe of their Turing 

been wicked nen. | 


. Ir we conſider the 4 22 only 4 
men, it is impoſſible they eu have added 
ſuch a part as making themſelves miſerable, ; 
by bearing witneſs to a known falſhood. The 
apoſtles had the ſame ſenſes and paſſioms as 
other men, and the fame reaſon; they had 
the /ame natural ſenſes and paſſions : objects 
made the fame impreſſions upon, them as 
upon other men; pain, and Hoverty, and 
contempt, were as grievous to them as to the 
reſt of mankind: they were not ſo framed 
as naturally to deſire thoſe things which all 
other men naturally avoid; or to receive 


—_— 7 pleaſure 
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pleaſure and ſatisfaction from the ſame 
things, which give all other men trouble and 
pain. Seſf⸗ love was a neceſſary part of their 
nature, as it is of all mankind; and they had 
the ſame. paſſions of hope and fear, of joy 
and ſorrow, which diſcover themſelves in all 
the perſons with whom we are acquainted ; 
that is, in ſhort the apo s had the /ame hu- 
man nature that we have, and were liable 
to all the | ſame weakneſſes : and as they 
had the ſame ſenſes and paſſions as other 
men, ſo they had the /ame common under- 
 flanding; they were neither fools nor mad- 
men. This is evident from their writings, 


and from the ſucces they met with in the 


world. For if a perſon who wants reaſon, 
or whole reaſon is diſturbed, may com- 
poſe ſuch a hiſtory as the goſpels of St. Mat- 
bed or St. John, or give ſuch an account of 
the nature and will of God, and of the duty 
and happineſs of man, as that we meet with 
in the whole new teſtament, tis impoſſible 
there ſhould be any marks of diſtinction be- 
| tween knowledge and ignorance, between ſ6- 
ber reaſon and diſtraction. The apoſtles then 
muſt be allowed to have had their ſhare of 
reaſon and common ſenſe, in order to preach and 
write in the manner they did: and provided 
they had but a common degree of underſtand- 
ing, they could not but know that ſuch an 
_ undertaking, had they ſet out with a falſe _ 
1 ſtory, 


5 | i 
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ſtory, could never turn to account; that 
they had nothing to look for upon this ſup- 
poſition but ſhame and miſery.” They could 
never expect it would be otherwiſe than they 
found it, they could not but reckon upon 
1/4 uſage ; ; but as for the ſucceſs they met 
with, they had no manner of reaſon to ex- 
pect it; but on the contrary, had juſt ground 
to conclude, that they themſelves ſhould be 
cruſhed, and their attempt come to nothing. 
And foreſceing this, they would never have 
engaged, or after a little oppoſition, would 
have given up their cauſe ; this being the 
only way to eſcape the ſtorm which they 
had raiſed againſt them. Now what is the 
conſequence from hence ? why plainly this, 
that the apoſtles had not their hope in Chrift 
only in this life ; that they knew him to be 
rifen from the dead, and that partly by the 


confidence with which the truth inſpir d 


them, and partly by the aſſiſtance and ſup- 
port which was  ſupernaturally afforded them, 
they were encouraged to go forth againſt all 
oppoſition, and enabled to overcome it. 
This is an eaſy account of their voluntarily ſub- 
mitting to fo many inconveniencies in car- 
rying on the cauſe of chriſtianity, of which 
otherwiſe it will be impoſſible to give any 
tolerable account at all. | 
2. Ir we conſider the poſtles, not only 
as men, but as good men, how then will the 
2 5 Argu- 
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argument ſtand ? we ſhall find the ſtrength 
and evidence of it to be ſtill encreaſing: or 


no one, ſurely, who deſerved the name f 


a good man, would ſolemnly avouch a known 
ofa, elend, much leſs in an affair of ſuch n- 
ſequence; and ſtill leſs could he tell it in the 
nam of God whatever conſiderations there 
might be of. worldly gain to tempt him to 
it: 1 would he then, out of his great love 
to a lie, expoſe himſelf to be Oy for it 
in this world, and the net? A. falſelocd can 
never be worth ſo much as this in the ac- 
count of a good man : ſuch a one may be 
ſuppoſed to ſacrifice his life with the great- 
eſt chearfulneſs for truthis /ake, or in oppo- 
fition to what he knowys to de an error, that 
it may not paſs down to poſterity for truth; 
but would he ſuffer and die in defence of a 
falſehood, only that it might have the greater 


appearance of truth, and ſpread to diſtant - | 


places and times? this is too abſurd to be 
imagined. Shall we therefore give way to 
a ſuſpicion, that the apoſtles might be ill 
men? Not to argue the ixjuſtice of ſuch a 
ſuſpicion, that the men themſelves were bad, 
when their lives and actiuou were good; not 
to urge this, becauſe it does not fall 1 in my 
way at preſent, let us | 
3. PUT the caſe of the adde having | 
been men of corrupt minds; I ſay, then tis 
not * they ſhould have choſen the way 
Ff4 | they 


4 g 
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they did; for chriſtianity conſiſts of #0 
parts, v/2. facts and doftrines. Among the 
facts, that of Chriff's reſurrection from the 
dead is one of the principal; the doffrines, 
which this and other facis were deſigned to 
confirm are in ſubſtance, © that God, by the 
© goſpel, calls men to lead a holy and heavenly 
«life; and to engage them to it, propoſes a 
variety of the moſt powerful motives and en- 
* couragements. Now tho it may be agree- 
able enough to the character and inclinations 
of a wicked man to give evidence to a fact 
which he knows to be falſe; yet when the 
doctrine which is to be proved by this fa is 
levelled againſt all forts of vice and wicked- 
neſs, and tends to promote all manner of 
goodneſs and piety, tor certain no man; who 
was an enemy to the cauſe of God and reli- 
gion, would enter into a confederacy to pro- 
mote it at the hazard of his life, and of 
every thing dear to him in this world. Let 
a man love a he never ſo well, he would 
not be the inventor or ſpreader of a he, which 
was to make way for the belief of a religion 
which condemned hing, and every other 


evil work, much leſs would he be content: 


ed to hve and die miſerable in defence of ſuch 
a lie. Our Saviour's argument, to prove 
that his miracles could not be wrought by 
the afliſtance of wicked ſpirits, may be ap- 
plied with the ſame evidence to _ that 


the 
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"a _—_ of his reſurrectiom coll not be 

wicked men. , Ro caſt out Satan, how 

hall his kingdom, ff and? that i, 6 conſider- 
+ ing the nature and deſign of the dodFrines 
cc which Chriſt taught, and that his mira- 

c cles were the ſeal of his doctrine, we can- 

not ſuppoſe that the dei (if he had been 

c able to do it) would have concurred to 

& raiſe the credit of ſuch a doctrine, by 


enabling the teacher of it to work mira- 


e cles, unleſs he had a mind to deſtroy his 
donn intereſt and kingdom amongſt men. 
g The ſame may we ſay here of wicked men, 
that hating righteouſneſs, and loving iniqui- 
ty, they would not have forged the ſtory. of 

: Chriff's reſurrection, when for their teſti- 
mony to the truth of it they ſhould ſuffer ſo 
much, and get nothing by 1 being believed, 
but that the goſpel would be believed too, 
which commands every thing that is good, : 
and forbids every thing that is ful and evil. 
WMWWe may put the argument in another light, 
if the witneſſes of Chrift's reſurrection were 

- #vicked men, either they believed a future ſtate, 
or they did not. If they believed a future 

ſtate, oy could not but have this thought, 
that they ſhould notdeny themſelves ſo much 
in this world, by leading a life of univer jal 
 bolineſs and true piety, as they ſhould in 
| preaching the reſurrection of Chriſt ; and that 
292 Mt. xii. 26. A | 

e 
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the end of a holy life would certainly be 
happy: whereas after having ſuffered for 


being falſe witneſſes of God in this world, 


they muſt expect to ſuffer worſe things for 
it in the next; and therefore inſtead of ſet- 
ting themſelves to contrive and carry on a 
falſehood, they would rather have reſolved to 
become good men, that after a little ſelf-de- 


nial for a few years, they might enjoy the 
rewards of an everlaſting ſtate. If on the 


contrary, they did not believe any life to come, 
then it would have been natural for them 


to argue in the manner which St. Paul men- 


tions in the thirty-ſecond verſe, Let us eat 
and drink, for to morrow we die. We 


< ſhall die very ſoon, and after death ſhall 


be as if we had never been; our wiſdom 
<< therefore is to make the beſt of the pre- 
« ſent life, avoiding ſufferings as much as 
<. poſſible, (eſpecially ſufferings for a he, 


by which we can hope to gain nothing in 


( 


= 


the end) and ſeeking our eaſe and plea- 
% ſure in every action and deſign.” The 


conclufion is, that the apoſtles, when they 


taught that Chrift was riſen, were true wit- 
1 and conſequently that we have the 


greateſt reaſon to believe the truth of his reli- 


gion; fince they could not have been falſe 


witneſſes without making themſebves miſera- | 


4 


ble by it, which it is abſurd to ſuppoſe they 


would do, whether we conſider them only 
as 


as men, 1 he fame ke and yg 
others, and a good degree of common under- 
ſanding, or under the character of good men men 
or Bad. This I think is neut to. a demon- 
ftration, that our faith in Chriſt is not dain 
and groundleſs— III conclu de _ Ine 
with a few refſections. 

I. FRO the whole I * that they 
who ſuffered moſt for chriſtianity, not hav- 
ing in this liſe only hope in Chriſt, but having 
through the merits of their Saviour a well. 
grounded hope of a bleſſed immortality, were 
not of all men moſt miſerable, They were 
not ſo much to be prtied as admired ; they 
did not ſufer ſo much in the fleſh, as. they 
enjoyed in the ſpirit ; while their outward 
man detayed daily, their imward man was re- 
new d day by day. | Inſtead therefore of be- 
ing diſcouraged by the example of the apo- 
Alles, and other witneſſes of our Lord and 
Saviour from entering into the ſervice of 
ſuch a maſter, all perſons who conſider 
things thoroughly would regard it as a fair 
invitation, and the higheſt encouragement 
to embark in the ſame cauſe ;\ when they 
ſaw how ſteady thoſe witneſſes were in the 
teſtimony they gave, what an art they had 
of enjoying affliction itſelf, and how calm 
they appeared to be in the midſt of all the 
ſtorms and tempeſts which were raiſed a- 


* 2 Cor; Iv, 16. 
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round them: how unlike are theſe men to 
the reſt of the world] they can ' rejoice in 
tribulations, knowing that tribulation worketh 
3 and putience experience, and experi- 
ence hope, and that their hope will never male 
them aſhamed. . And why then ſhould we 
not take this perſon for our Lord and ma- 


ſter, who, according to what theſe men with - 


one voice affirm of him, is riſen from the 
dead, and become Lord of all things? why 
ſhould we not liſt ourſelves under him as 
the captain of our ſalvation, and determine 
to follow his conduct, whatſoever we may 
be called to ſuffer; fince 5 che light and mo- 
mentary afflittions of this life are not to be 
compared with the glory that ſhall be revealed 
in all them that loved this Saviour? After 
this manner it was natural for all ſober con- 
ſiderate perſons to reaſon, who obſerved the 
witneſſes of Chriſt's reſurredio, and weigh- 
ed their teſtimony. What though they ex- 
poſed themſelves to a great many 8 5 
and inconveniencies for the cauſe of Chriſt, it 
was plain they new it to be the cauſe of God, 
and therefore were not and could not be 
very. miſerable in the worſt circumſtances to 
which they could be reduced, being! begor- 
ten by the reſurrection of Chrif to the lively 
bope of an inheritance incorruptible, and unde- 


2 Cor, iv. 17. t 1 Pet. 1. 3» 4 " filed, 
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filed, po! that fadeth not au ee in 
17 * for tbem. 
2. WnAr reaſon of thankfulneſs to God 
uo we who at our eaſe reap ſo many ad- 
vantages from all that the apoſtles and other 
witneſſes of our bleſſed Sayiour taught, and 
did, and ſuffered! they labour d, and we 
are entred into their labours ; they ſuffered 
for that religion, which we enjoy without 
ſuffering for it: their conſtancy under ſo 
many trials is a confirmation of our belief of 
the truth of their teſtimony which they 
ſealed with their blood; and a moſt power- 
ful motive to bear up with chriſtian 8 
and courage under the ordinary troubles and 
afflictions of life, to which all men, in a 
eater or leſs degree, are liable. Shall 1 
think my ſelf miſerable, becauſe I have my 
portion 5 the diſappointments and calami- 
ties of this world, when my portion is no 
more than common ; and the firft chr i/tians, 
| who, beſides what is common to men, endured 
likewiſe a great fight of perſecutions, did not 
betray any fuch impatience or weakneſs ? 
and 5.4 enabled them to bear up under 
heavier preſſures than ours can be, but their 
bope in Chriſt? Hope in Chrift then is a 25 
ficient ſupport i in a time of perſecution, and 
much more in peaceable times, when merely 
as chriſtians we are without all trouble and 
moleſtation, And. whoſe fault is it if we 
e ol To 
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Babs nd this" hype 2" or if this bope' be not 
ſufficient to fortify our timerous hearts, and 
to chear our drooping ſpirits ? Let us take 
the proper ways to obtain it, and we ſhall 
not be without hope ; as having hoe, we 
ſhall never be without comfort : wherefore, 
3. Le'T us endeavour that our bope in 
Chriſt may be more .abounding. To this end, 
let us conſider the certainty of the reward 
promiſed in the goſpel, together with its in- 
comparable worth and excellency ; the terms 
upon which we may ſecure a title to it, and 
the reaſenableneſs of them; and finally, let 
us reſolve, that by divine affiftance, we will 
walk more exattly according to our rule ; 
knowing this, that in the ſame prop ortion 
as we grow in holineſs, we ſhall be Like 
grow in hope and comfort. 
I. LET us conſider the certainty & i 
reward promiſed in the goſpel, together 
With the incomparable worth and excellency of 
it, Is it not certain that the 2000 does 
promiſe to all ' thoſe who obey i , Jaboation 
and happineſs in another life? This i is not 
doubted, and cannot be doubted by any 
who ' read the goſpel ; this promiſe being 
frequently repeated, and in a variety of ex- 
preſſions throughout the writings of the new 
teſtament. And though t the certainty of the 
truth of this promiſe is not altogether the 


fame, as of the exiſtence of the promiſe it 
ſelf, 
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el * it is enough to ſatisfy any reaſon- 
able perſon. ' That God is true, is a dictate 
of natural reaſon, and what no one, who 
believes a God, has the leaſt doubt of. That 
God cannot hut fulfil his | promiſes, is evety 
whit as evident as that he is 7rue and Faith. 
fil; the trutb and faithfulneſs of God con- 
fiſting in this very thing, and his power be- 
ing ever almighty. But hath _ really 
promiſed eternal life by Jeſus or is 
this which is called a divine promi ſe, "Gly an 
invention of men to amuſe the world Wich- 
al? If there be any room for doubt or que- 
ſtion, it muſt be here; but how little room 
there is for it, we ſhall ſoon be ſenfible, if 
ve duly conſider, and rightly underſtand, 

what has been offered on this ſubject, not 
to mention the many other arguments which 
are brought in proof of chriſtianity. If the 
witneſſes of Chriſt's reſurrection had not _ 
true witneſſes, they would have had 20 
in him beyond this life, and ſo would tai 

been the moſt miſerable of men; upon which 

account we may be confident they would 
not have teſtified any ſuch. thing, if they 
had not been certain of the truth of it; 
and if Chriſt rohe from the dead, he was a 
true prophet ; it be was a true prophet,” he 
taught à true doctrine; and ſo likewiſe did 
his apoſtles, whom he commiſſtoned to teach 
in n Yathe, ; and therefore a ſtate of felicity 


and 
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and glory after this life, being confeſſedly a 
doctrine of chriſtianity, we have no ground 
to call the truth of it in queſtion. And do 
we conſider the incomparable ' greatneſs and 
excellency of the reward which the goſpel 
promiſes? The object of the chriſtian's hype 
s not ſome ſmall matter, unleſs you reckon 
it a ſmall matter to have the hope of ſouls 
made perfect in all their faculties, and bodies 
in all their parts and members, and theſe 
bodies and fouls united in the bands of an 
everlaſting. life ; unleſs you eſteem it a ſmall 
matter to ſee.and enjoy the ſupream Good, to 
Tuo and love God, and to be known and 
loud by bim, to be freed from. all evils, 
ſinful and penal, and put in poſſeſſion of 
every thing neceſſary to our compleat happi- 
neſs, whether as to the place, the company, 
or our employment :; when we attend to theſe 
things, and bring them home. to our minds, 
what a vigour muſt they infuſe into our 
* and reſolutions! | 
2. LET us conſider the terms upon 
which we may ſecure a title to the future 
reward, and the great reaſonableneſs of them. 
What are the terms but that from a prin- 
_ ciple of faith in God through Feſus Chriſt, 
and love to him, we lead a ſober, righteous, 
and godly life; relying upon the ſacriſice and 
znterceſſion . of Chriſt for the pardon of all 
our ſins, and the acceptance of our perſons 
and 


and performances? And can any terms be 
more equitable than theſe ? In keeping the 
commands of the goſpel, is there not a pre- 
ent reward? Is not that perſon who lives 
in all good conſcience, a much happier man 
than any one of a contrary character? Is it 
not reaſonable that we ſhould repent if we 
have done amiſs ? and that God having gra- 
ciouſly appointed a Mediator between him- 
ſelf and the ſinful ſons of men, we ſhould 
thankfully accept his mediation, and humbly 
depend upon it? Are not theſe things. reaſon- 
able in themſelves, and rendered much more 
ſo by the conſideration of that everlaſting 
reuard which is annexed to them? _ 
Finally, LET us reſolve, that by divine 
aſſiſtance we will walk more exactly accord- 
ing to our rule; knowing this, that in the 
ſame proportion as we grow in holineſs, we 
| ſhall be likely to grow in hope and comfort. 
We are to remember, that there is a great 
difference between faith in Chriſt, and actual 
and immediate hope in him; we muſt fo 
far believe in Chriſt as to be perſuaded that 
all thoſe who ſubmit-to the ferms of the 
goſpel covenant ſhall enter into life ; but 
then, in order to have an immediate and 
well-grounded hope of the future felicity, 
we muſt not only believe the truth of the 
goſpel, but live agreeably to the rules and 
PHPrecepts of it. If we do this, we ſhall have 
dw - T4 | good 
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good ground of hope ; and if we are careful 
of every part of our behaviour, and labour 
to excel in every grace and virtue of the 
chriſtian life, the reaſon we have for hope 
will appear ſo much the more plain and 
evident. Let us all lay this ſeriouſly to 
heart (as it well deſerves our conſideration) 
and endeavour to know more of the power of 
Chrift's reſurrection, raiſing us above the love 
of this world, engaging us to lead a devout 
and heavenly life; drawing forth our de- 
fires after ſpiritual and unſeen things, and 
diffuſing life, and ſpirit, and comfort thro' 

all the duties we perform, and all the ſer- 
vices. and trials we are called to in our 
| chriſtian cauſe.. ' 
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Amati, God's not woeiing it is the very ground 

upon which it becomes due, 30. 

Acfections and paſſions, how the words are differently 
uſed, 229, How they may en the ſame thing, 
230. See Paſſions. | 

Agony of Chriſt in the garden, whence it probably A- 
roſe, 373, 374. | 

Alexander the Great, of his killing hi, and what 
effect the notion of fate had upon him, 96, 97. 

Anger, why the word paſſion is uſually reſtrained to it, 

228. Cicero's advice to his brother about it, 277. 

Annihilation, the ſoul dreads it, 403. 

Apoſtles, Chriſt's witneſſes, 425. Their ſufferings | 
for the fake of the goſpel, 431, 432. Urged as a 
proof of Chriſt's reſurrection, and the truth of his 
religion, 436, &c. 

Articles of faith, miſchief of impoſing them, 166. 

Atheiſm, ſuperſtition gives rife to it, 84, 85. 

Atonement of Chriſt, 383, 384. 

Authority, the claim of it in matters of faith and con- 
ſcience, the grand ſource of the corruption of reli- 


gion, 152. 1 
B E S in a literal andi in a figurative ſenſe, 3125 
313. | 
Being and attributes of God. See God. | 
Being neceſſarily exiſting, there muſt be one ſuch, 6. 
He muſt be infinitely perfect, 7, There can be 


but one ſuch, 20. 
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Index to the preceding Volume of Tracts. 
Benevolence, on what account it may be called a ra- 
tional inſtinct, 73, 74. Mr. Hutcheſon's notion of 
it examined, 74, &c. The virtue of it not to be 
confounded with the inſtinct, ibid. The difference 
between that which is the fruit of mere inſtinct, 
and that which proceeds from reaſon, 85, &c. 
Boaily gratifications, we muſt obſerve a proper medium 
with reſpect to them, in order to govern our paſ- 
ſions, 269. 2 EO Me 


Cf ANCE can be the original of nothing, 5. It 
is a mere empty name, 334. | 
Charles I. his murder not the act of the nation, 220. 
Children, an enquiry how far they are concerned in 
their parents fins, 197. How far their parents fins 
may affect them, 198. So far as to intercept or cut 
off thoſe privileges to which N no natural 
right, ibid. To occaſion their being puniſhed for 
5 their own fins, 201. The paſſage in Ezekiel, and 
the ſecond commandment relating to this matter, 
conſidered, 203, 204. How far it is their duty to 
confeſs their parents ſins, 205, 210, &c. In what 
ſenſe they are not obliged to confeſs them, 214, 
215, 216, The whole applied to the thirtieth of 
Fanuary, 217, &c. PR wn | 
Chriſt, his crucifixion a ſurpriſing event, 361. Why 
he choſe to complain of God's forſaking him in the 
words of the xxii* Pſalm, 362, 364. The ſtile he 
makes uſe of denotes his innocence, 366. His 
* i choice of God for his God, 367. His filial truſt 
and confidence in him, ibid. In what ſenſe he was 
forſaken of God in his paſſion; 368. This does 
not imply that God was angry with him, ibid. Or 
that he thought he was, 371. Of his agony in the 
garden, 373. The true meaning of his complaint 
of God's forſaking him, 375, 7% Ae. He died 
before nature was ſpent, 379, 380. A reflection 
concerning his exaltation, 380. The reaſons of 
God's forſaking him, 381. To add the greater 
perfection to his example, 382, To encreaſe the 
perfection of his atonement, 38 3. And the periec- + 
tion of his prieſthood, 385. 10 compleat his vic- 
| = | _ tory, 
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tary; and render his triumph the more glorious, 
387. His ſufferings ſhould endear him to us, 389. 
And may yield us inſtruction and conſolation, 390. | 
His reſurrèction proved, 436, &c. - © | 
Chriſtianity, its excellency, 420. Proved to be ee 
from the conduct of the apoſtles, 436, &c. 
Chriſtians happier than other men in the belief and 
practice of the goſpel, even though they ſhould be 
miſtaken, 418, This 8 as a proof of it, 425 
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Cicero, his advice to his brother about anger, 277. 
Clarke, doctor, a paſſage of his Concerning liberty, 
conſidered, 126, 
Colliber, his notion of ſpace and extenſion refuted, 9. 
Communion, chriſtian, the terms of it conſidered, 157, 
| &c, The general rule about it, 161. Mere difte- 
rence in N no bar to it, 161, 162. Objec- 
tions made thoſe who are for e its , 
bounds, ae e 
Condeſcenſion of God in king care of man, 334, 315 
Cenfeſſion, its general meaning, 206. 
Conqueror, the nobleſt, is he who conquers himſelf, . 
e 
cines what, 33. It is an ie argu- 
ment of human liberty, 121. The importance of 
having it rightly informed, 154, 155. 
Conſequences, of drawing them from revealed princi- 


ples, 40, 41. 


= Converſation, chriſtian, well regulated affections have 


a happy influence upon it, 292. 

1 Corinth. xv, 19. conſidered, 397, &c. Several no- 
tions that have no manner of foundation in the 
words, 401, 407, 411, 414, 418, 422. The per- 
ſons intended by the apoſtle, 424. The caſe ſup- 
poſed concerning them, 429. The aſſertion ground- 
ed upon it, 431. The argument couched in this 
paſſage for the truth of the goſpel, 436, & c. Prac- 
tical reflections, 443, 445, 440. 

Cotta, his tenderneſs and caution, leſt he ſhould ſeem 


0 ſay ** thing to countenance vice, 99. 
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Creator of the world, that there can be but en 25. 
That there can be no other God but he, 27. 


Credit and honour reſulting from a due government 
of our ae and On, 296, e. ies 97 


_ 
DD ype of Chriſt, 8 BS: 
Deſertion, external and internal, 390, 39 Te 
Diſſenters vindicated, 218. | 
Doctrines, we cannot now ge from them to the | 
men, $04. -- f | 


r * deſcribed, 64. 55 
Eternity, or a duration without beginning, muſt 

belong to the neceſſarily-exiſtent Being, 7. | 
Exaltation of Chriſt, 380, 381. 


Example of Chriſt, particularly in his ines 382, 1 | 


383. 
Exiſtence, the certainty of it, or that ſomething does 
Exiſt, 3. No being can exiſt without ſome ade- 
quate reaſon or ground of its exiſtence, 4. The 
Being which contains in it ſelf the reaſon of its own 
exiſtence, is neceſſarily exiſtent, 6. See God. | 
Ex tenſion. See 8 pace. 


Edin, of ſetting apart FR ot} it for the ſins of our 
fathers, 215. And for ſome particular ſin of our 
fathers, in which we do not imitate them, 216. 
This applied to the thirtieth of Fanuary, 217, &c. 
The abſurdity of perpetuating ſuch faſts, 222. 
Fenn, of the advocates for it, 93. Whether the no- 
tion of it be uſeful or pernicious to ſociety, 94, 95. 
An example of the effect of this notion upon A- 
lerander the Great, 96, 97. And upon ſome No- 
man legions, * 98. The belief of it deſtructive 
to morality, It is commonly the refuge of the 


ſlothful and bo vicious, 141. 

Fear of a ſupreme power, why it may be called a 
rational inſtinct, 73, 74. When it proceeds from 
mere inſtinct, and when from reaſon, 79, &c. 

Fear of death, how it may be qualified 1 in good men, 
273. 


Fear 
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| Fear of God, its excellent nature and tendency. to 

remove the fear of men, 278, 279. 

Firſt mover, that there muſt be one, and what be 
muſt be, 106. 

Frederick III. emperor, his wiſe remark upon a prof. 
perous wicked man, 404. 

Free agent, that there muſt be one at leaſt, viz. God, 
109. Conſequently there may be others, 110. 
That man is a free agent, 116, &c. 

Freedom of human actions, of the diſputes about it, 

25. The notions of the author of the Philefe phical 
2 &c. upon this Point, conſidered, ibid. &c. 

Liberty. | 

5 Fe rin of mens erring in them, 185. 

Future ſtate believed by the Jews and Gentiles, _ 
may be proved by reaſon, or the light of nature, 492, 


c 1 
6e RY of God promoted by the union ot chii- | 


ſtians among themſelves, 189, 190. 
60 D, a brief demonſtration of his being and attri- 
- butes, in ſeveral propoſitions, 3, &c, Prop. I. 
Something now exiſts, 3. Prop. II. No Being can 
_ exiſt without ſome adequate reaſon or ground of its 
exiſtence, either in the being it ſelf, or without it, 
in ſome. other being, 4. Prop. II. Though the 
reaſon of the exiſtence of the greater part of beings 
. is external, or in ſome being before them, from 
whom they derived their original; yet this AY 
be affirmed of all beings, and of every being, 5, 6. 
Prop. IV. The being which contains in it ſelf the 5 
reaſon of its own exiſtence, cannot but exiſt, or is 
neceſſarily exiſting, 6. Prop. V. A being 3 
rily exiſting, muſt be an infinitely perfect Being, 7. 
He muſt be eternal, or without beginning, ibid. 
Immenſe, 8, Simple, or without parts, 11. Om 
\niſcient, 13. Omnipotent, 14. A perfectly free 
agent, 16. Poſleſy'd of every moral perfection in 
the greateſt poſſible degree, 18. Immutable and 
immortal, 19. Prop. VI. There is but one ne- 
ellaxilyexiſtent and infinitely perfect Being, 20. 
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ZE GOD, an argument for his unity, 22, &c.. We 


have no reaſon to believe or ſuppoſe there i is more 
than one God, 24. We have very good reaſon to- 
believe that no more than one God at firſt made, and 
conſequently {till preſerves this world, 25. We do 
not want reaſen firmly to believe that there is abſo- 
lutely but one God ; or, that, beſides the God who 
armed this world, there is no other, 27. The'hea- 
thens uſed the word God in a different ſenſe _ 
What we do, 29. 
GOD, how reaſon may be attributed to bin; 34, 55. 
Of paffi ions being aſcribed to him, 232. Not be 
neath him to take care of his works, and particu- 
larly man, 323, &c. His ſurpriſing greatneſs, 330. 
His condeſcenſion in taking care of man, 334. An 
exhortation to glorify him for his nn. 350. 
And for his goodneſs, 351. Wo 
Good man, his great charaQteriſtick, 243. 
Greatneſs of God 38 in his works, particularly 
the heavens, r | 


| 77 EA VE NS, in what ſenſe they are more e eſpe- 
cially the Lord' „ 316. Their greatneſs, 321. 
= obvious argument of the ſurpriſing greatneſs of 
od, 
Flereſies . by the apoſtle Paul, what they 
were, 173, &c. | 
Heretic, whom Titus was to reject, what he was, 177» 
178. 
PR is Chriſt the chriſtian? s ſupport, 445. How i 
may be confirmed, 446. 
Horace, an obſervation upon an ode of his, 21 13. 
Huteheſon, Mr. his notion of virtue and benevolence 
examined, 742 6 & c. 


FEIYS, their peouliae circumſtances, and wh | 
they were to confeſs their fathers ſins, 207. A 

ſaying of theirs about the ſpirit of prophecy, 305. 
They believed a future ſtate, 402. 

Imagination ſhould be under the conduct of reaſon, 63. 

The force of it in ſome perſons, 65. 1. hath no- 

thing to do in the trial of truth, 71, 

N FT. Innenſi, 
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Eumenſit 2 PT eſence without bounds, muſt belong 
Fs nf edel © N. exiſtent Being, . 
Immutaluliij and n ality —_ belong to the ne- 

ceſſarily Rn Being, 9. 
n. of ſin to Chriſt, in a proper ſenſe, the ab- 
ſurdity of that doctrine, 369. 
Inclinations ought to be under the controul of reaſon, 
S8. Of thoſe of a middle kind, and how far tbey 

are to be attended to, 61. 80 
Indiſference about what we believe 5 188. 
Infants, God's wonderful care of them a remarkable 
inſtance of providence, 312, 313. 

Infinite wiſdom implied in infinite knowledge, 14. 

Infinity the ground of neceſſar wy exiſtence, - 7. 8 

Inſtinct, two remarkable differences between it and 
reaſon, 322 

Jonah, his fit of paſſion, 268. 

Foſephus, his reaſoning when he is pleading for 2 
8 lendiy uſage of the Jews, 192. . 
Ludaixers, their practices, 182. 
JO blinded by paion, 269. 
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Tr | infinite, implies infinite wiſtom, 14. | 


| Thertine writings, and . miſchievous tenden- 
cy, IOO, 101, 102. 


| Liberty, the moſt perfect, muſt belong to the an | 


-  rily exiſtent Being, 16, 
Liberty of human actions, of the diſputes about it, 93. 
Defended, 103, &c. The true notion of it, 104. 
That there muſt be a liberty of action ſomewhere, 
106. What is that liberty in human actions plead- 
ed for, 111. In what ſenſe it is a perfection, 111, 
112. How the argument for it from human re- 
' wards and puniſhments may be evaded, 117, 118. 
It is proved from the conſideration. of the divine 
perfections, 118. From every man's own con- 
ſcience, 121, Of the _—_ of it, 127, Objec- 


tion 
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tions againſt it anſwered, 127, & c. Object. 1. from 
Hobbs and Spintza, which affects the poſſibility of 

- Hberty, 127. Object. 2. e the will muſt yield 
it felf to be reateſt appearing good, or neceſſarily 

- follows the laft diQate of of the underſtanding, con- 
ſidered and anſwered, 129, &qc. Object. 3˙ From 
the divine preſcience, conſidered, 138. 

Life, the preſent, in it ſelf confidered, not a wretch- 
ed or miſerable ſtate, 407. + 

Life and mor tali, how brought 20 lb, 86 the &9f- 
6400, = * 

RE Mr Mr. of his opinion, that the will i is always de- 
termined by the moſt prefling uneaſineſs, 130. 

Love of God and our neighbour, a remedy again 
the love of the world, 279, 280. | 


| M 4 . 
A N, reaſon is to him what kling is to faber 
creatures, 35, 36. Which ſhews that he is de- 
ſigned for a nobler end, 38, 39. He has an ani- 
mal and a rational part, 59, 136. That he is a free 
agent, . demonſtrated, 116, &c. The dignity of 
his nature, 318. He is conſidered as fallen and 
« corrupted; and fo in a ſtate of great weakneſs, in- 
digence, and imperfection, 336. The ee of 
God to him, 339. See P/alm viii. 
Mary, queen, how the biſhops ee the court, and 
the court the biſhops, | with the crueltics in her 
- xeign, 168, 169. Sie 
Material world not ſelt- iet 2 
Matter cannot move it ſelf, 107, 108. 
Matthew xxvii. 46. explained, 36x, &c. 

Men, their different natures and characters, and how 
far they ſhould be attended to, 62, 63. OR 
Mind, three acts of it, as converſant about human 

actions, + © Ha | 
Aoral good and evil, their infallible criterion, 48. 
What is not, and what is the proper immediate 
ſubject of them, 48, 49. 
Moral perfections, the kigheft muſt belong to the 
: neceſſarily en Being, 18. | 
| | . | Morality, 
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Aorality, its principles have the ſame degree of au- 

thority, whether innate or not, 42, 443. 
Ang two ſorts of, dene to Ke 104. Its 

principle my not in ee Y 51 | 
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conformity of the judging faculty to it, 45. They 
have been taken in common uſe. for Auiugdent 
terms, 47. It is unchangeable, 48. 5 
Meceſſary exiſtence, what, 6. 1 werkes; all inbaite 
g perfections, 7, "Tx 
Ve how diſtinguiſhed, 10. Or external or 
phyſical neceſſity, ibid. Of internal or moral ne- 
ceflity,, 110. Of the diſtinction between moral 
and mechanical neceſſity, 114, 115. | 
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ö Olle, an attribute of the neceſſarily exiſjent 
Being, 14. 

5 Omniſcience, an attribute of the neceſſarily exiſtent 

Being, 13. 

Opinions, mere difference in them no bar to commu- 
nion, 161, 162. The miſchief and unreaſonable- 
neſs of rejecting perſons from communion on that 
account, 164, Objections from ſcripture conſider- 
ed and ane, 7. &c. ADs 
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4 R ENTS. See Children, 

' Paſſiens, on the government of them, 227. What 
a are, and the difference between them and pure 
affections, 228, 229, They, are in their own na- 
ture indifferent, 232, And may be. uſeful, 234. 

We are all in ſome good degree able to govern 
them, ibid. It is our indiſpenſable duty to ſet our 
| ſelves to govern them, 239. Wherein the due go- 
vernment of them conſiſts, 240. With reſpect to 
their general Wo. bid, FEM reſpe& to their 
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Principal object, 242. With reſpect to their de- 
gree, 245. Three ſigns of their being exceſſive, 
249, 250, 251. The government of them takes 
in both the end emotion, and the outward be- 
haviour, 253. It muſt be univerſal, 256. Con- 
ſtant and habitual, 259. In it we muſt act from 
'conſcience towards God, 261. Rules for the go- 
vernment of our paſſions, 263. To improve in 
ſound knowledge, ibid. To govern our thoughts, 
265. To conſider that the trueſt judgment of the paſ- 
ions is that we make when we are free from them, 
and not when under their power, 267. Touſea 
proper medium in reſpect of bodily gratifications, 
269. To make the object familiar, or keep out of 
- - its way, according as one or the other tends to a- 
date the paſſion, 272. To watch againſt the be- 
ginnings of paſſion, 275. To conquer one paſſion 
by the help of another, 278. To remember our 
dependence on God, and exert the powers we have, 
282. To examine the progreſs we have made, &c. 
284, 285, 286, 287. Motives to the government 
of our paſſions, 289, 292, 295, 298, 304, 305. An 
exhortation to it, 306. | 
Peace and pleaſure attend upon well-regulated affec- 
tions, 295. 
Perfecution contrary to natural equity, and to the 
temper and ſpirit of the goſpel, 167, 168. 
Piety and devotion, well-regulated affections hve a 
happy influence upon the exerciſes of it, 289. 
Philoſophical enguiry concerning human libergy, examin- 
ed, 93, &c. Of the author's diſtinction between 
moral and mechanical neceſſity, 114. 
Pleaſures, two ſorts of, 137. 
Polytheijm of the heathen, what it was, 29. Its th, 


74. 

Pope, the ſaying of one, 434. 

Prayer, its mighty efficacy, 314. 

e ps their political Principles vindicated, 217, 
21 

Preſcience, the difficulty of reconciling i it with free 

agency, conſidered, 138, &c. 

; * of Chrift, its perfection, 385, | | 

; Principles, 


der to the preceding Volume of Trafds, 


Principles, there is greater danger of mens taking up 


with wrong ones, than of arguing wrong from the 


principles aſſumed, . SE ny | 
Private judgment in religion, the right of it aſſerted | +8 
and proved, 147. Sincere examination neceſſary - 7 
ie the e, 8 | 
Proteſtants, their prion generally contradictory to 
their principle of private judgment, 151. 

Prudence, , ß ß 7 
Pſalm viii, its ſublime exordium, 311. The ſecond 
verſe explained, 312, 313. How our Saviour ac- 
commodates it, 315. An enquiry into the true 
ſenſe of ver. 3, 4. When 7 phy 2 thy heavens, &c. 

hat is man, &c. 316, &c. What cannot be 
their true meaning, 318, They cannot be under- 
ſtood as ſpoken in diminution of man abſolutel 
conſidered, ibid. They cannot be deſigned to lei- 
ſen man in compariſon of the heavens, 320. They 
do not imply, that reaſon would naturally lead one 
to think it beneath the majeſty of God to regard 
his creature man, 323. They do not import any g 
real danger of our being neglected and over-look'd 
amidſt the immenſity of God's works, 327. The 
true ſenſe of the words largely conſidered, 329— wo 


348. Practical reflections, 348, 350, 351, 354. 


Pſalm xxii. relates to the Meſſiah, 364. | 
Puniſhment, proper, has relation only to proper inhe- 
rent guilt, 200. 


EAS ON defined, and divided into ſpeculative 
and practical, and the latter into what may be 
called prudence and conſcience, 33. A diſtinction IS 
between reaſon and reaſoning, 34. How the for- — 
mer may be attributed to God, and not the latter, 
ibid. The office of reaſon as a guardian to the 
body, 35. Two remarkable differences between 
it and inſtinct, 37. Its office as a guide to moral 
life, 39. In which reſpect it is principally con- 
cerned about fixiſtg right principles, and form- 
ing juſt deductions from them, 40. Of the names 
N LIE 1 whereby 


972 Petr. 
' whereby the princes difcoverable-by the light of 
it are called, 42. How to determine what is- right 
reaſon, 44, 45. It is the ſame in all, 47, It is 
uniform and conſtant, ibid. By it we determine 
moral good and evil, 48. It is entirely confiſtent 
and harmonious. with divine revelation, and ſuper- 
natural aſſiſtances, 54. Every rational being 2270 
to govern himſelf by it, 57, &c. 72. | 
Reaſon, volition, and corporeal motion, of the relation 
between them, 116, 
Receiving one another, in Ram. xv. 7. what it Gonifics, 
and how it may be applied to the terms of church- 
- communion, 161. FS 
Keligion, the diſcarding the 10 of fraton in it, a great 
fault, 56. How it degenerates into fuperftition, | 
ng, 
Reharreftim, a moſt 1 dnportaine aride of chriſtianity, 
307. Ill conſequences of denying it, 398, 399, 400. 
Revelation, right reaſon entirely conſiſtent with it, 54. 
It is a kind of ſupplement to reaſon, 55. 
Reward promiſed in the goſpel, its certainty and in- 
comparable excellency, 446. The terms on which 
we may ſecure a title to it, 448 © 
Rewards and puniſhments amongſt men, how che ar- 


e 8 them againſt neceſſity may be evaded, 
11 | 


Ridicule, Lord Shaftsbury's ſcheme concerning it refu- 
ted, 66. The talents of it and reaſon widely diffe- 
rent, 66, 67. Humour as well as wit neceſſary to 
it, 68. It! is as changeable as faſhions, inſtanced in 
the aſs and the owl, 68, 6g. We ought not to be- 


gin with it, but reaſon ſhould firſt point out the 
Error, 72. 


Rights, "natural, and thoſe not ſtrictly ſuch, 198. 

Roman legions who revolted, the effect that the notion 
of fate had upon them, 9), 98. 

Rorarius, his relations concerning wolyes and lions, 


117. . | i 
* whence the pre} judices — them ariſe, 
5 


Self- —— What it ſignifies, 179. | 5 
Self 


Self-love h ftro eſt of the paſſions, 87. The diffe- 
FTence between that which is purely mechanical, and 
that which is under the rfl ne of reaſon, 88, 89. | 
| ae an excellent paſſage of his, 283. 5 
Sbaftesbury, Lord, his ſcheme of ridicule examined and 
refuted, 65, WE, 
Simplicity, an attribute of the neceſſarily exiſtent Be- 
| ing, 11. | 
| * the chriſtian $ whole duty ſummed up i in it, 
16 
e can gap of none but our own, 214. 0 
Societies, chriſtian, their right of Judging. for hom. 
'- ſelves conſidered, 15 3. The \importance of their 
exerciſing the greateſt caution and charity, 156,157. 
They have no right to reje& chriſtians from com- 
munion on the account of mere difference in opi- 
. nion, neither 55 683 nor conjointly, 164. 
ng an inſtance of the power of feriſanl paſſions, 
298, 200. 
Soul diſtinct from matter, as having a ſelf-· active and 
ſelf- determining power within it, 237, 238. Its 
excellent nature, 320, 321. Its capacity, . 
Space and extenſion conſidered, , 10, II. 1 
Spontaneity conſidered, 104, 105, 106. 
| Stars, their nature, diſtance, . 
Stoics, 8 1 notion of the three conſtituent parts of 
man, 58. 
ys rubs to articles, &c. an ain againft it, 177, 
Sufferings of Chriſt ſhould endear him to us, 389. 
And may yield us inſtruction and conſolation, 390. 
' Superſtition, what it is, 79. Je riſe of i it, 80. The 
effects of it, 81, 82. An inſtance of it in the ab- 
ſolute roar ans 83. It is the original of 
"nil, 845 3 5 V 


7 DE npiations, we are concerned to leſſen their num- 
ber, and weaken their force as much as we can, 249. 
Thirtieth of Fanuary, remarks. upon its obſeryation, 
2217, &c. Abſurdity of perpetuating it, 222. . 
Thoughts muſt be governed, in order to govern our / 

N 265. | | 
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7 10 TORY of Chriſt, L ER Ir FI 
Virtue, the placing. it in a conformity to 1 5 | 
5 in effect placing it in a conformity to the will of 
od; 56... 
Firtuous — Hg more happy than the vicious, though 
there were no life to come, 411. Or though. hey 
did not believe i it, 414. 
Vi mhting the iniguities of the fathers upon the children, 
Kc. in the ſecond commandment, CONSE, 200, 
203, 204. 
Underſtanding muſt be improved, in order to govern 
- our paſſions, 263. 
Unzaſineſs, the will not always determined by it, 1 30, 8 


7. 
: Unit of God, * the arguments for it, from his inf- 5 


nity and neceſſary exiſtence, 23. A plainer W " 


ment for it, 23, &c. See God, 
Univerſal IIs Plaindy rept in berger, 


354. | 
vw 


N. ] 1 YL, dot, his ſenſe of God 8 forlaking 

ri 

Will, the 1 —_ ſubjes of moral good and evil, 
49. It determines it ſelf, and is not irreſiſtibly de- 
termined by external cauſes, 128. Whether it 

muſt yield it ſelf to the greateſt appearing good, or 

necęſſarily follows the ultimate dictate of the practi- 
cal underſtanding, 129, &c, _ 
Mit and judgment very different, and ſeldom found in 

the ſame perſon, 67, 68. 

Moolaſton, Mr. b faübitizuting truth. in. the room of 
the nature of dere differs only in words from o- 
ther moral writers, 50, 51. The only thing new 
in his ſyſtem, 52. Two things objected againſt it, 


52, 53, 54. | 
Works of God, an exhortation to conſider them, 248. 


- 3h 
2 E NO, ſtory of him and his ate; 118. 


The End of the Foug TH VoLUME. 


